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CONSTANT   SOURCE 
OF    PLEASURE. 


MELBOURNE    SHOWROOMS  I    139-141     ELIZABETH     STREET. 
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A  Bouquet  of  Indian  Flowers. 
Patronised  by  H.M. Queen  Alexandn 

Perfume,  2/6 1  Soap,  6d.  |  Bachet,  6d.  and  1, 
ToroSSMITH    *   SON,    WHOLESALE    PERFUMERS.    NEWGATE    STREET,    LONDON. 


The  New  (Indian)  Perfume  (Registered). 
"The   8cent   par  excellence  of  the 

Season." 
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AN     ALTERNATIVE. 
Gentleman.  ''No,  I  never  cue  money." 
Tromp.    "Then    p'raps    you've   got   an    old 

YOU   COULD   SPARE." 


HOLD  TOUR  USf 


CATARRH  Causes  DEAFNESS 
Buy    Hamev's    Itledicator  and 

prevent  this.  "A  Sovereign 
Remedy  "  for  half-a-sovereign 
post  free  (remit  by  postal  note  or 
coin  securely  wrapped  and 
registered).  Treatment  includes 
Medicator,  Inbalent  to  last  tour 
months,  and  Nasal  Ointment. 
2d"page  booklet,  "What  is 
Catarrh?  "  and  treatment  of  hay 
fever,  etc.,  post  free  on  request. 

Home  Catarrh  Cure  Co.,  229-231  Collins  St. 
melbourne. 


"CYCLONE" 
WOVEN    WIRE    GATES. 

Light,  Strong,  and  Rabbit  Prcof. 

Made    of    STEEL    TUBE,  with    Malleable    IROX 
FITTINGS;  with  Galvanised  Steel  Wire  woven 

on  10  the  frames. 

CANT  SAG  OR  PULL  THE  POSTS  OVER. 

n 


Weight  of  a  9-foot  Gate  under  50  lbs.     Hinges,  Catches, 
and  Stops  complete.     Can  be  hung  in  a  few  minutes. 

Send   for  Illustrated   Catalogue 
of  Fence,  Gates,   and    Droppers. 


"CYCLONE" 
WOVEN    WIRE    FENCE    COMPANY, 

128   FRANKLIN    ST.,    MELBOURNE. 


''QUAKER' 


THE    NEW 

SQUARE 
TURKISH  AND  VAPOUR  BATH  CABINET 

For  Hot  Air,  Vapour  or  Medicated  Baths  at  Home. 

30/- 

PRESCRIPTIONS    FREE. 

Head  and  Face  Steaming 

Attachment  4s.  extra. 

All  who  suffer  from 
Kheumatism,  Liver, 
Kidney  or  Bladder 
troubles,  Catarrh,  Ec- 
zema, Obesity,  Night 
Sweats,  etc.,  should 
write  at  once  for  one  of 
these  wonderful  Cabi- 
nets Carriage  paid  to 
any  Railway  Station  in 
Victoria,  also  to  Syd- 
ney and  Adelaide. 

Pamphlets  Free. 

J.  CHALMERS, 

Authorised  agent, 

Premier  Bdilding, 

229    Collins    St., 

Melbourne. 


.    BY   USING 


deaf; 

mm 


COMMON 
SENSE 


WILSON'S 

EAR    DRUMS. 

Wonderful  results  obtained  in  cases  con. 
sidered  beyond  any  treatment  Soft,  com- 
fortable, and  invisible  when  in  use  Head 
Noises  Relieved  Pamphlets  and  Australian 
Testimonials  post  free. 

J.  CHALMERS,  Sole  Agent, 

229  Collins  Street,  Melh~"» — . 
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THE  WORLD'S  EMBROCATION. 

THE    FARMER'S    TRUE    FRIEND. 


A  Household  Necessity.     Should  be  in  Every  Home. 

INVALl  ARLK   FOR 

Healing  Cuts,  Burns,  Bruises,  Aches,  Pains,  etc. 

A    MARVELLOUS    CURE. 

289  Swanston-St.,  Melbourne,  Mav  21.  1900. 
Messrs.  S.  Cox  *  Co.  Dear  Sirs,  -I  h'  pe  you  will  i  aidon  me  for 
not  writing  y<  u  before.  I  assure  you  it  is  not  a  matter  of  ingratitude, 
hut  I  have  wailed  until  I  had  thoroughly  tested  the  efficiency  of  your 
Solution.  As  you  are  aware,  I  have  suffered  for  years  with  A  BSCESS, 
and  though  I  "have  used  scores  of  remedies  it  was  not  until  I  applied 
vour  Solution  that  I  obtained  anything  like  relief.  I  can  never  be  too 
thankful  that  Providence  brought  in  my  way  tf  e  gentleman  whore- 
commended  your  invaluable  Solution  I  am  never  tired  of  introducing 
it  to  my  friends  Not  only  have  I  used  it  for  abscess,  but  in  cases 
of  cuts  with  brass  rule,  neuralgia,  burns,  rheumatism,  etc.  ;  in  fact  I 
am  never  without  a  .iar  both  at  home  and  at  the  office.  Should  anyone 
doubt  my  word  send  them  to  me\  I  will  convince  them.  Tours  grate- 
fully,    JOHN   8.  POWELL. 

Price  :    2  6  and  5  -  per  Jar.      (Postage  8d.) 
Obtainable  evervwhere,  or  from  the  Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers, 

SOLOMON  COX  &  GO.,  422  BOURKE  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 

Write  for  descriptive  pamphlet  and  testimonials  ;  free  by  return  mail. 


FREE    HAIR    GROWER 

Prevents  Hair  Felling  Out.  Removes  Dandruff,  Stops 

Itching  and  Restores  Luxuriant  Growth 

to  Shining  Scalps,  Eyebrows 

and       Eyelashes. 

A    TRIAL    PACKAGE    FREE. 


No  longer  any  excuse   for   Dandruff,  Falling    Hair  or 
Baldness. 

The  above  cuts  plainly  show  for  themselves  wha'  the  rem-  dy  will  do. 

It  has  cured  thousands  and  no  one  need  fear  that  it  is  harmful.  We 
do  not  ask  you  to  take  our  word  for  it  or  anyone  else's  Send  for  a 
free  trial  package  and  learn  tor  yourself  just  what  this  wonderful 
remedy  will  do  for  you. 

T  e  remedy  also  cures  itching  and  dandruff,  sure  signs  of  approach- 
ing baldness,  and  keeps  the  scalp  healthy  and  vigorous  1 1  also  restore* 
grey  hair  to  natura  colour  and  produces  thick  and  lustrous  eyebrows 
and  eyelashes  By  sending  your  name  and  address  to  the  Altenheim 
Medical  Dispensary,  4-47  Butterfield  Bldg ..  Cincinatfci,  Ohio,  U  8.  A., 
enclosing  a  Id  stamp  to  cover  post  sje,  they  will  send  you  postpaid  a 
free  trial  package  of  their  rema  kable  remedy. 

Remember  a  letter  toAmeri<a  requires  'Jld  postage.  Write  your 
name  vey  plain  and  be  sure  to  give  vour  full  address  so  there  can  be 
no  mistake  in  deliverv. 
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DIDN'T  WANT  TO  DIE. 
What's  the  meaning^of  that  wild  look  in  your  eye?" 
'S-h-h!  I'm  trying  to  work  the  insanity  dodge." 


THE    EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH    CO., 

UNIVERSAL     CHAMBERS, 

325    COLLINS    ST,     MELBOURNE.  , 


Telephone  505. 


'  T.onmyo  for  thw  Band." 

NEW  GEM    Phonograph              •  £2  10  O 

STANDARD   Phonograph            •  £5    S  O 

HOME   Phonograph           -           •  £8  10  O 

CONCERT    Phonograph   -            -  £20    O  O 

Edison  NEW  PROCESS  Records,  2/6  each,  26/- doz.     Send 
for  List.     "Edison  Records  Echo  all  over  the  World." 


Box  62,  G.P.O. 


Cable-"  Netting. 


LYSAGHT  BROS.  &  CO.  LTD. 

Our  Manufacture  of    .    . 

RABBIT    PROOF 

Wire   Netting 


AGENCIES  : 

The  Tasmanian  Wool- 
growers'  Agency  Co.  Ltd 

LAUXCESTON. 
Walter   Reid  &  Co.   Ltd. 

KOCKHAMPTON. 
Elder,   Smith  &  Co.  Ltd. 

ADELAIDE. 
Burns,  Philp  &  Co.  Ltd.,   \\J| 

TOWXSVILLE. 

VY.tliam    Crosby  &   Co., 

HOBART. 


Colonial  Made  Centre-Strand  Wire  Nettii 
All  Sizes.         Black  and  Galvanised. 


IS   KNOWN   AS  THE 
VERY    BEST 
THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA. 

Bird   Proof— 

i,   h  1  in.. 
Rabbit  Proof— 

11,  1\  in. 

Hare  and  Fowl  Proof— 


Marsupial,     Sheep    and 
Pig  Proof— 

•21.  3  and  4  in. 


LYSAGHT  BROS.  &  CO.  Ltd.,  Wire  Netting  Manufacturers 

10    BLIGH    STREET,    SYDNEY.      |    375   COLLINS  ST.,   MELBOURNE. 

Works  :   Chriswick,  Parramatta  River.  Works  :    Footscray. 

Branches    also    at   BRISBANE    AND    fremantle. 
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=E  STEEL  STAR 
WINDMILL, 


TRUE    AS    STEEL 

(OF  WHICH  IT  IS  MADE), 

Is  galvanised  after  being  put  together.  This 
galvanises  every  rivet  and  bolt  in  its  position, 
protecting  the  bolts  and  the  cut  edges  from 
rust.  This  galvanising  business  is  a  great 
feature — increasing  the  life  of  the  MILL. 

YOU   SEE    IT,    DON'T  YOU? 

They  have  ball  beabings,  which  is  another 
valuable  point. 


AGENTS— 

JOHN    DANKS    &    SON 

PROPRIETARY    LIMITED, 

Bourke  St.,  Melbourne.        Pitt  St.,  Sydney. 


RUBY  ^ROSENE  GAS 

COOKING  APPARATUS. 

Cooking 
With    Com= 
fort    Abso= 
lutely     un- 
surpassed: 

Simple, 
Effective, 
Economica) 
Cleanly. 

"Will  do  ALL  THE  COOKING  for  a  household 

for  ONE  SHILLING  A.  WEEK. 

Every  Apparatus  fitted  with  the  silent  "Primus." 

Prices  from  38/6  to  70/-. 


CHAMBERS  &  SEYMOUR 

HEROIN"  HVlOZCTOIE  IRS, 

Corner  of  Collins  and  Swanston  Sts., 

MELBOURNE. 


! 


GRANUMA. 


The  Great  Health  Food. 


ALL  CHILDREN   LIKE  IT. 


See  that  they  get  it  regularly. 


DOCTORS    RECOMMEND    GRANUMA. 

Half  the  Price  of  Meat  and  Twice  as  Nutritious.       To  be  had  of  all  Grocers  throughout  the 

Commonwealth. 


For  mutual  advantage 
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HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS    CURE 


The  FAMOUS  REMEDY  for 


Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia. 


COUGHS,     BRONCHITIS,     ASTHMA     AND     CONSUMPTION.  1 

Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence  Sufferers  from  any  form  of  Bronchitis,  Cough,  Difficulty  of 
Breathing,  Hoarseness,  Tain  or  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience  delightful  nml  immediate  relief;  and  lo  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the 
Chest  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure.  It  is  most  comfort  in:;  i"  allaying  irritation  in  ihe  throat  and  giving  strength  to  the  voice, 
and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  in  develop.  Consumption  has  ne\er  been  known  to  exist  where 
"Coughs"  have  been  properly  treated  with  ibis  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  do«e  is  generally 
sufficient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain. 

d  Consumption 


fcr    BEWARE    OF    COUGHS! 


Remember  that  every  disease  has  its  comr 
is  no  exception  to  thi 


rule. 


CONSUMPTION. 

TOO  ILL  TO   LEAVE   Ills   BED. 

A  COMPLETE  CURE 

"  Mr.  XV.  G.  Hearne—  Pear  Sir,— 1  am  writing  to  tell  you  about  the 
wonderful  cure  your  medicine  has  effected  in  my  case.  About  three 
years  ago  I  began  to  cough.  At.  first  the  cough  was  not  severe,  hut  it 
gradually  got  worse,  and  I  became  very  weak  and  troubled  with  night 
sweats,  pain  in  my  chest,  and  greal  quantities  of  phlegm.  On  several 
occasions  there  was  blood  in  the  expect n  ed  matter.  I  had  been 
treated  by  a  doctor,  who  pronounced  my  case  to  be  ( lonsumption,  and 
various  other  treatmen  shad  been  tried,  but  without  benefit.  It  was 
at  this  stage  that  1  heard  of  \our  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  s-nt  to  you  for 
a  course  of  the  medicine  When  it  arrived  I  was  too  ill  to  leave  my 
bed,  but  I  commenced  taking  it  at  once,  and  gradually  improved.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  two  lots  of  medicine  you  sent  ha\  e  effected  a 
complete  cure,  for  which  accept  my  \erv  best  thanks— Yours  grate- 
ftally,  "J.   BLAIR. 

"  Westminster,  Bridge-road,  S  E  ,  London." 


AGONISING    COUGH-NINE    MONTHS'   TORTURE. 

RELIEVED    by    ONE    DOSE    of    HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS 

CURE.      CURED    by    TWO    BOTTLES 

"  Dergholra,  Victoria. 

"  Dear  Sir,  — 1  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  wonderful  effect  of 
your  Bronchitis  Cure.  I  suffered  fo  nine  months,  and  the  cough  was 
so  distressingly  bad  at  rrghts  I  was  obliged  lo  get  up  and  sit  by  the 
fire.  I  had  medio*]  advice,  and  tried  other  '  remedies,'  without  avail 
I  tried  yours,  and  never  had  a  fit  of  coughing  after  taking  the  first 
dose,  and  though  I  have  had  but  two  bottles  I  feel  I  am  a  different 
man,  and  the  cough  has  vanished  You  may  depend  upon  my  making 
known  the  efficacy  of  \  our  wonderful  remedv  to  anvone  I  see  afflicted. 
"Yours  faithfully.  JAMES  ASTI;URY." 


GRATITUDE    AND    APPRECIATION. 

HUNDREDS   CURED   IN   THEIR   OWN   CIRCLE. 


"The  Scientific  Australian  Office,  169  Queen-st,  Melbourne. 
"Dear  Mr.  Hearne,— The  silent  workers  are  frequently  the  most 
effective,  and  if  there  is  anybody  in  Victoria  who  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  repeatedly  working  for  and  singing  the  praises  of 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  it  is  our  Mr.  Phillips.  This  gentleman, 
some  three  years  ago,  was  recommended  to  try  vour  Bronchitis  Cure 
by  Mr.  Barham,  accountant,  Collins-street,  and  the  effect  that  it  l.ad 
was  so  marked  that  he  has  ever  since  been  continually  recommending 
it  to  others.  We  are  glad  to  add  this  our  testimony  to  the  value  of 
Hearne's  most  valuable  Bronchitis  Cure,  which  has  eased  the  bufferings 
of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  even  in  our  own  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance.   Believe  us  always  to  be  yours  most  faithfully, 

'PHILLIPS,    ORMONDE   &   CO." 

QUEENSLAND    TESTIMONY. 

FROM    BRISBANE    WHOLESALE   CHEMISTS 


"69  Queen-st.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
"Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne.    Dear  Sir,— Please  send  us  36 dozen  Bronchitis 
Cure  by  first  boat.     We  enclose  our  cheque  to  cover  amount  of  order. 
We  often  hear  your  Bronchitis  Cure  spoken  well  of.    A  gentleman  told 
us  to-day  that  he  had  given  it  to  a  child  of  his  with  most  remarkable 
result,  the  child  being  quite  cured  by  three  dos.  s. 
"We  are,  faithfully  yours, 
"THOMASON,  CHATER  &  "CO.,   Wholesale  Chemists." 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  had  occasion  to  obtain  Hearne's  Bron- 
chitis Cure,  and  we  certify  that  it  was  perfectly  and  rapidly  successful 
under  circumstances  which  undoubtedly"  prove  its  distinct  healing 
power.  Signed  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  Myers-street,  Geelong, 
and  fifty-nine  other  leading  residents. 


ASTHMA. 

PREVIOUS  TREATMENT  FAILED.  A  SEVENTEEN  YEARS' 
CASE   CURED    BY   THREE    BUTTLES. 

Mr.  Alex  J.  Anderson,  of  Oak  Park,  Charlesville,  Queensland, 
writes: — "  After  suffering  from  Asthma  for  seventeen  years,  and 
having  been  under  a  great  many  different  treatments  without  benefit, 
I  was  induced  to  try  Hearne's  medicine  for  >sthma.  After  taking 
three  bottles  of  this  medicine  I  quite  got,  rid  of  the  Asthma,  and  since 
then,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  18S3  (15  years  ago),  I  have  not 
had  the  slightest  return  of  it.  The  nudiciue  quite  cured  me,  and  I 
h.i\  e  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it." 

Writing  again  on  ihe  4th  April,  1S99,  he  states:— "I  am  keeping 
very  well  now     Never  have  the  slightest  return  of  the  Asthma.'1 

A  FEW  EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

"I  used  your  Bronchitis  Cure  for  three  of  my  family,  and  it  cured 
each  of  them  in  from  one  to  three  doses  —  P  F  MULLINS,  Cowie's 
Creek.  Victoria  " 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure  relieved  my  son  wonderfully  quick  I  only 
gave  him  fnui  doses,  and  have  some  of  the  m  dii  ine  \et  ;  but  I  am 
sending  for  another  bottle  in  case  I  should  want  it.— D  M'DONALD, 
Trinky,  via  Quirindi,  NSW  "  r 

"  My  wife  is  8-2  years  old,  and  I  am  "!),  and  I  am  gla.1*  to  inform  you 
that  your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  us  both  a  wonderful  deal  of  good, 
it  having  quickly  cured  us  both.— R.  BASSET,  Strath  Creek,  via 
Broadford,  Victoria." 

"  I  h  ive  used  one  bottle  of  your  Bronc  it  is  Cure  with  great  benefit 
to  myself,  as  the  smothering  has  completely  left  uie. — iMrs  )  JOHN 
RAH  I  LEY,  Olenmaggie,  Victoria" 

"  I  have  finished  the  Bronchitis  Cure  you  sent,  and  am  am--.cd  at 
what  it  has  done  in  the  time  The  difficulty  of  breathing  hasall  gone. 
—J.  HARRINGTON,  Bingegong,  Morundah,  N  S  W  " 

'  I  lately  dministered  some  of  \our  Bronchitis  Cure  to  a  son  of 
mine,  with  splendid  effect.  The  cure  was  ab-ol  telv  miraculous. — D. 
A.  PACKER,  Qutera,  Neutral  Bay,  Sydney,  N  S  W." 

"Your  Bronchitis  Cure,  as  usual,  acted  splendidlv.— C.  H. 
RADEORD,  Casterton    Victoria." 

"  Kindly  forward  another  bottle  of  your  famous  Bronchitis  Cure 
without  delav,  as  I  tind  it  to  be  a  most  valuable  medicine  —(Mrs.)  J. 
SLATER.  Warravul,  Victoria" 

"I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  The  result  was 
marvellous.  It  eased  me  right  off  at  once.  -G  SEYTER,  Bourke, 
N.S.W." 

"  Your  medicine  for  Asthma  is  worth  tl  a  hot  tie.— W.  LETTS,  Hey- 
wood,  Victoria." 

"I  have  tried  lots  of  medicine,  bur  yours  is  the  best  I  ever  had.  I 
am  recommending  ii  to  even  body. — S.  STEELE,  Yanko  Siding, 
N  S.W  " 

"  I  suffered  from  Chronic  Asthma  and  Bronchitis,  for  which  f  ob- 
tained no  relief  until  I  tried  your  medicine,  but  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
am  astonished  at  mv  present  freedom,  as  a  direct  result  of  mv  brief 
trial.— JOHN  C  TRKLAWNEY.  Severn  River,  via  Inverell   N.S  W." 

"  Last  year  I  suffered  severely  from  Bronchitis,  and  the  doctor,  to 
whom  I  piid  seven  guineas,  did  not  do  me  ny  good  ;  but  I  heard  of 
your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  two  bottles  of  it  made  me  quite  well.— H. 
HOOD,  Brooklands,  Avoca-street,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne." 

"  Please  send  me  half-a-dozen  of  your  Bronchitis  (lure.  This  medi- 
cine cured  me  in  the  winter,  and  has  now  cured  a  friend  of  mine  of  a 
very  bad  Bronchitis  —A   ALLEN,  Ozone  House,  Ixirne,  Victoria." 

'•  Your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  me  much  good.  Ttiis  is  a  new  ex- 
perience, for  all  the  medicine  I  previously  took  made  me  much  worse. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  two  bottles  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  you 
have  pulled  me  through  a  long  and  dangerous  illness. —HENRY 
WURLOD,  Alma,  nea    Maryborough.  Victoria  " 

"The  bottle  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  vou  was  magical  in  its 
effects  — CHAS.  WHYBROW,  Enoch's  Point,"  via  Darlingford,  Vic- 
toria " 

"  Upon  looking  through  our  books  we  are  struck  with  the  steady 
and  ranid  increase  in  the  sales  of  vour  Bronchitis  Cure.— ELLIOTT 
BROS.,  Ltd.,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Sydney,  N.S.W." 


Prepared  only,  and  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  HEARNE,  Chemist,  Geelong,  Victoria. 
■mall size,  2s.  6d. ;  large,  4s.  6d.     Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors.     Forwarded  by  post  to  any  address  when  not  obtainable  locally. 
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AlfJ£?'s  STEEL  WINDMILLS 

PATENT 

STEEL 

WATER 

TROUGHS 

Manufactu- 
rer and    im- 
porter of  all 
Requisites 
for  Watering 
Stock, 
House,  or 
Garden. 


Awarded  8  Gold 

Medals. 

Hundreds  cf 

Testimonials. 

The  Largest 

Manufacturer 

and  Supplier  in 

the  Australian 

Colonies. 

Catalogues  Free 

on  Application. 

Specially  adapt- 
ed-for  Stock.    . 
Water  Supply. 


"--JAMES  ALSTON, 

Near  Queen's  Bridge.        South     Melbourne. 


THE 

GOLD  CURE 

";or  ALCOHOLISM 

both  *nd  the 

CAN     BE 

cured,     MORPHIA  HABIT. 


Taa 
BI-CHLORIOE    OF    GOLD    TREATMENT 

FOR    VICTORIA, 

Established   nine  years  ago   by    Dr.  Wolfenden,  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  CENTRAl/MISSIoN,  MELBOURNE. 

REV.    A.    R.    EDCAR,   Superintendent. 

TlUS    IS    IT8    GUARANTEE    OF    GOOD    FAITH. 


'I'M E  TREATMENT  which  is  conducted  at  the  Insti- 
■  'utf,  "Otira,"  Jowiio.nt  SqUARB,  Joumont,  in 
pri<arc  and  pletsant  surroundings,  completely  de- 
sinus  'he  drawn*  *nd  desire  fordrink  and  drugs,  and 
sets  'heir  victim  free  \t  the  same  time  it  tones  up 
his  ix  stem  and  makes  him  a  better  man  physically  A 
leading  Collins-street  physician  n&iches  each  cau. 


Send   lor    '  amphlet   (gratis)     Address  10  the   Institute,   or  te 

Mr    A    J     Dirhick,  Central  Mission,  Melbourne 

MiitTiow  this  Paprr. 


^^■^■»*.-.*^^VW^WV^V«^^WVW»^^ 


..j    ."f  iB«  wna- 


HAS 

No  Equal 


PRICES  :-. 

10/6, 

12/6,  !6/6{21/- 

25/-  to  £20. 

Of  all 

Stationers. 

Ask  for 

The  '  SWAN.' 


CATALOGUE   POST   FREE. 

MABIE,  TODD,  &  BARD, 

93,  Cheapside,  London,  Eng. 


IS   A    BLESSING    TO    EVERY    HOME. 

Keeps  the  body  healthy  and  vigorous,  Swiftens  the  flow  of 

Sluggish  Blood,  and  Restores  the  natural  bloom  of  youth. 
Exhilarating  to  adegree  undreamed  of  by  tho-e  unacquainted 
with  Vapor  Ba'hing.  Enables  vou  to  enjoy  at  home,  in 
your  own  bedroom,  all  the  advantages  of  the  Famous  Hot 
Spring  Baths  of  New  Zealand.  Complete  For'  ula  of  Medi- 
cations with  each  Cabinet.  F  Ids  up  when  not  in  use.  Inspec- 
tion cordially  invited.    Send  for  descriptive  circular,  gratis. 


Agents  wanted. 


Head  Victorian  D^pot: 


ALEX.    TROUP   &    CO., 

143  Too  rak-  road,  South Yarra  (ad  joining  Railway  Station), 
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NOT    THE    RISE— THE    FALL. 
Kindly  Socl  (icho  gives  advice):  "So  you 
hurt  by  being  blown  up  in  a  blast,  my  me 
CRIPPLE  (sourly):  "No—I?  eomin'  rloum/" 


f 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL 

"^yE  grant  every  purchaser  of  our  ELECTRIC  BELTS  and 
APPLIANCES  a  trial  of  Thirty  Days  before  payment, 

which  is  fully  explained  in  cur  "ELECTRIC  ERA."  Our 
Electric  Belts  will  cure  all 
NERVOUS  and  other  DIS- 
EASES in  all  stages,  however 
caused,  and  restore  the 
wearer  to  ROBUST  HEALTH. 

Our  Marvellous  Electric 
Belts  give  a  steady  soothing 
current  that  can  be  felt  by  the 
wearer  through  all  WEAK 
PARTS.  REMEMBER,  we  give 
a  written  guarantee  with  each 
Electric  Belt  that  it  will  per- 
manently cure  you.  If  it  does 
not  we  will  promptly  return 
the  full  amount  paid.  We 
mean  exactly  what  we  say, 
and  do  precisely  what  we 
promise. 

NOTICE.— Before  purchasing  we  prefer  that  you  send  for 
our  "ELECTRIC  ERA"  and  Price  List  (post  free),  giving 
illustrations  of  different  appliances  for  BOTH  SEXES,  also 
TESTIMONY  which  will  convince  the  most  sceptical. 


j  Germa 

{  63    I 


Address-  - 


German  Electric  Belt  Agency, 

63    ELIZABETH    STREET,    SYDNEY. 


UNDER    THE    ROYAL    PATRONAGE    OF 
H.M.     THE     QUEEN     OF     GREECE.  ,_,  H.R.H.     THE     DUCI 

H.R.H.     PRINCESS     MARIE     OF     GREECE. 
H.R.H.     THE     DUKE     OF     SPARTA. 


H.R.H.     PRINCE     GEORGE     OF     GREECE 
(HiKh  Commissioner  of  Crete,  etc.,  etc.) 


a 


LUYYAh 

HARLENE 


EDWARDS 
FOR 
THE 


THE    GREAT 
HAIR    PRODUCER   AND    RESTORER. 

The  Finest  Dressing  Specially  Prepared  and 

Delicately  Perfumed. 

A  Luxury  and  a  Necessity  to  Every  Modern  Toilet. 

"HARLENE" 

Produces  Luxuriant    Hair.      Prevents   its   Fallirg   Off  or 
Turning  Grey.     Unequalled  for  Promoting  the  Growth  of 
the   Beard   and   Moustache.      The  Renowned   Remedy  for 
Baldness.     For  Preserving,  Strengthening,  and  Rendering 
the  Hair  Beautifully  Soft;  for  Removing  Scurf,   Dandruff, 
etc.,  alto  for  restoring  grey  hair  to  its  Original  Colour. 
Full  Description  and  Direction  (or  use  in  20  Languages 
supplied  with  every  Bottle. 
IS.,  2s.  6d.,  and  >3  times  2s.  6d.  size)  4a.  6d.  per  Bottle, 
from  Chemists,  Hairdressers,  and  Store*,  all  over  the  W 


EDWARDS'  "HARLENE"  CO.,  95  &.  96  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 
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STRENGTH 

For  the  WEAK  and 
NERVOUS. 


CURED   while    you   SLEEP. 
Catalogue  Free. 


HALE    &    SON 

44  Castl    reagh  Street, 
SYDNEY. 


The   Cootamundra   Liberal. 

(N.S.W.) 

Circulating  freely  in  Cootamundra,  Gundagai, 
Wallendbeen,  Bethungra,  Moatfield,  Stockinblngal, 
Springdale,  Jugiong.  .Tingalee,  Temora.  Adelong, 
Muttama.  and   many  other  places. 


Editor,  E.  DOIDGE. 
Author  of  "  Father  and  Son,"  "  The  Daughters  of 
Eve  " — a  tale  of  the  Maori  War,  "  The  Mystery  of 
M»rvellien,"  "  Marian  Gonisby,"  "  Piwee,  Daughter 
of  Taranui,"  etc. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


You  need  no  longer  buy  expensive  Dictionaries,  Guide  Books, 
Encyclopedias,  or  other  Hooks  of  Reference.  We  give  vou  FULL 
INFORMATION'  and  Al>\  ICE  on  EVERY  SUBJECT  under  the  sun. 
Write  to  us  when  you  war. — 


Steamer,  Rail  and  Coach 
Routes,  rates  and  times. 

Anyone's  Address,  in  Aus- 
tralasia or  in  London. 

Statistics  on  any  subject. 

Legal  Questions  answered. 

Medical  Advice. 


Quotations  found  A:  completed 

Passages  in  Foreign  Lan- 
guages Translated. 

Information  for  use  in  your  De- 
bating Society. 

Opinions  on  Literary  and 
Artistic  Work. 


TO    LADIES. 

Write  to  our  "  LADY    MANAGER"  about  all  questions  on— 
Health  and  Toilet. 
Advice  as  to  Dress. 
Schemes  for  House    Furnishing  and  for    Room 

Decorating. 
Recipes  for  any  Dish. 


RATES.- -In  all  cases  stamped  and  addr  ssed  envelopes  for  reply 
must  be  sent.  General  Questions,  6d.  each.  Legal,  Sledicai, 
I  >ress,  House  Furnishins,  Literary  Opinions  and  Foreign  Languages, 
1  -  each.     Number  your  Queries. 

Strictest  Confidence  observed  and  plain 
envelopes  used. 

A3DRKS.->—  

THE  CENTURY  INFORMATION  AND 
ADVICE  BUREAU, 

QUEEN     STREET,     MELBOURNE. 
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A  WONDERFUL 

COUGH  REMEDY! 

Bonningtons 

CARRAGEEN, 

OR 

IRISH  MOSS 

.    .    FOR    .    . 

ALL    LUNG    COMPLAINTS, 
BRONCHITIS, 

ASTHMA, 

INFLUENZA. 

^..   Bottles   1/6   and    2  6.   .^ 


Dr.LANGSTON'S 

VEGETABLE  CURE   FOR 

DRUNKENNESS 

A    TESTED   AND   INFALLIBLE  REMEDY. 

Within  the  reach  of  all,  can  be  given  SECRETLV. 
NO   FAILURES.  CURES  GUARANTEED. 

A  genuine  Home  Treatment  without  dangerous  hypo- 
dermic injections.      Call  or  write  for  treatise,  posted, 

two  stamps.     Prepared  only  at  the  Laboratory  of 

SURGEON    LANGSTON 

**  M.R.CS.  Erg., 

^8   RUSSELL  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 
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BROOKS 
ROBINSON    » 


AND   CO.   LTD. 


"OPALITE," 

THE    NEW 
WALL    TILING. 

B«*uttful  and  Everlasting. 

Always  Clean. 

For  Bathrooms,  Lavatorial, 
etc.,  etc. 


ART  1ST IC 


Brtablighed 
1854. 


mall  Papers 


ALL    GRADES. 

Leaded  and  Embossed  Glass. 
High-Relief  Ceiling  Decorations. 
Mantelpieces,  Hearth  Tiles,  Grates. 
Stained  Glass  and  Tiles. 


59   to   65    ELIZABETH    STREET, 

MELBOURNE. 


NOW    READY. 


n  Rational  grammar. 


PART   I.,  on  Analysis  and  Classification,   Price  1a 
PART   II.,  on  Inflex  on  and  Style,  Price  1s.  3d. 

Br  J.  Reford   Corr.  M.A.,  LL.B.. 
flead  Master  Methodist  Ladies"  College,  .Melbourne. 

The  two  parts  form  a  complete  compendium  of  English 
Grammar  treated  on  logical  principles.  The  following 
extracts  are  from  criticisms  on  the  first  part,  kindly 
sent  by  Professors  of  the  Melbourne  University  and 
other  Leading  Scholars  : — 

"It  seems  to  me  to  deserve  the  name  which   you  have  given  it. 

It  is  a  Rational  Grammar." 
"Remarkably  clear  and  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  offers  a 

valuable  mental  training1." 
"  The  general  plan  and  execution  seem  good." 
"  It  is  really  an  excellent  work." 
A   Specimen  Copy  of  both  parts  will  be  forwarded, 
Post  Free,  from  this  Office  on  receipt  of  2/-  in  stamps  of 
any  country,  or  postal  note. 


Published  by  MELVILLE    &   MULLEN, 


PUBLISHERS   TO  THE   UNIVERSITY, 
Printed  at  the  "  Review  of  Reviews 


Office. 


Wickham   House   Hydropathic    Establishment, 

WICK  HAM     TERRACE.     BRISBANE.    QUEB.IS/SLAIMD. 


Wickham  House  is  situ- 
ated on  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sites  in  Brisbane, 
directly  opposite  the  parks, 
and,  owing  to  its  eleva- 
tion, open  to  the  exhilar- 
ating breezes  from  all 
quarters.  It  has  been  de- 
signed nnd  fitted  for  its 
peculiar  purpose,  and  is  re- 
plete with  all  modern  re- 
quirements for  the  carry- 
ing; out  of  the  scientific 
treatment  of  Hydropathy. 

HYDROTHERAPEUTIC 
SERVICE. 

Hydropathy  has  made 
great    advances    from    the 

Resident  Physician:    J.    BINNS 

The  climate  of  Brisbane  as  a  winter  health  resort  is 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  faculty  in  the  South- 
ern States,  whilst  the  superiority  of  the  treatment 
is  now  too  well  known  to  require  further  comment  for 
all  such  diseases  as  Indigestion,  Stomach  and  Liver 
Troubles,  Sciatica,  Rheumatism.  Constipation,  Piles, 
Skin  Diseases.  Kidney  and  Bladder  troubles,  etc. 
"  The  treatment,"  writes  an  old  patient  in  1898,  "  so 
far  from  being  repugnant  to  patients,  is  pleasant  in  the 

Reference  kindly  permitted  to  former  patients. 
Terms  from  £3  3s.,  according  to  position  of  room. 


time     when     cold     water 
alone  was  used,  and  Medi- 
cal   Electricity   almost  un- 
j    known.       We     have     now 
j    not       only       the        Pack, 
J    Dripping  Sheets,  Sitz,  but, 
in     addition,       Hot      Air, 
Steam,    Russian,    Hot  and 
Cold     Spray,       Ascending 
Spray,         and  Douche, 

Shower  Rain,  Needle, 
Wave,  Electric  and  Hy- 
dro-Electric, with  Chemi- 
cal, Medicated,  Oxygen, 
Massage  and  Electric  Mas- 
sage, with  others  as  re- 
quired. 

SOUTHAM,    M.D.,   M.R.C.S. 

extreme,  so  much  so  that  I  and  other  patients  used  to 
long  for  the  hour  of  treatment,  as  a  heavy  smoker  longa 
for  his  pipe.  One  of  the  best  features  of  the  treat- 
ment i?  the  cheerfulness  and  airiness  of  the  surround- 
ings. Theie  is  no  laying-up  in  state;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  patients  are  encouraged  to  keep 
as  much  in  the  open  air  as  possible,  and 
indulge  in  bagatelle  and  other  mdoor  amuse- 
ments." 

Prospectus  on  application 
lanasrcr,  Wickham  House  Hydro,  Brisbane* 
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MEMORY  LESSONS 


Taught  by  Correspondence.    Easy  to  Learn. 

SUCCESS     CEBTAIIT. 

^"^^^  Satisfaction  given  or  Fee  Returned. 

POPULAR   PRICES. 

Send  for  Prospectus,  etc.,  Free 
Inquiry  Solicited. 


I  give  over  600  practical  illustrations  of 
how  to  memorise,  with  rapidity  and  cer- 
tainty,   history,   geography,   foreign 
languages,   chemistry,  physiology, 
ledger  folios,  names,  addresses,  and 
{he  theory  of  music,  counterpoint,  etc. 
The  Almanac  for  the  Year 

memorised  in  3  minutes/ 

profTbrown, 

229   COLLINS  ST., 
MELBOURNE,   VIC. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    RECENT    LETTERS 


STEPHEN  R.  MILLER,  Esq., 

Inspector  Railway  Accounts, 
Sydney,  J8/J0/0L 


"  I  have  great  pleasure  in  certifying,  after  fourteen 
years'  experience  of  Professor  Brown's  System  of 
-Memory  Training,  that  I  have  found  it  to  be  of  great 
value  to  me.  In  my  position  of  Inspector  of  Accounts 
on  N.S.W.  railways,  I  have  occasion  to  carry  a  great 
many  things  in  my  memory.  I  have  found  that  the 
improvement  of  memory  gained  by  learning  the  System 
is  permanent,  and  that  it  enables  me  to  constantly 
store  facts  and  figures  in  my  mind,  ready  for  use  at 
any  time.  I  highly  commend  this  System.  By  it  I 
easily  memorised  the  mileage  distance  of  every  railway 
station  in  N\S.W.,  and  can  instantly  give  the  distance 
of  any  station  from  Sydney." 


X        J.  S.  CROW,  Esq.,  Student, 

%  Numurkah, 

*  .      Victoria,  9/3/0  J, 


E.  C  QUARTLY,  Esq., 

Grenfeil  Street, 

Adelaide,  28  2  01. 


"  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  benefit 
derived  as  a  student  from  your  Memory  System.  Your 
simple  plan  of  memorising  the  calendar  for  the  year, 
which  can  be  done  in  a  few  minutes,  is  in  itself  invalu- 
able. It  fixes  historical  events  and  dates  in  the 
mind  so  that  they  can  never  be  forgotten.  I  would 
strongly  recommend  it  to  students,  as  it  can  be  applied 
to  almost  every  branch  of  studv  with  most  beneficial 
results.," ^_ 

"  Having  gone  through  your  course  of  Memory  Les- 
sons, I  am  pleased  to  testify  to  its  usefulness.  It  is 
easily  learned,  and  may  be  applied  to  every  branch  of 
study,  but  to  those  learning  languages  it  is  simply  in- 
valuable. It  is  astonishing  the  amount  of  dry  facts 
that  can  be  committed  to  memory  surely  and  rapidly 
by  its  use.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  enquiries, 
as  I  thoroughly  believe  in  the  System." 


*+Oi 
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THE  NEARER  THE  OBJECT.  THE   LAROEli    IT  CROWS. 

(Apropos  of  t lie  visit  of  the  French  fleet  to  Turkish  water; 
From  the  Journal  (Detroit). 


VISITORS    TO    LONDON 


Should  Stay  at  the  Magnificent 

HOTEL  METROPOLE 

TRAFALGAR    SQUARE. 


Position  most  Central.     Charges  Mo  lei  ate. 

Ho  -ins,  including  light  and  attendance,  from  G/- 

per  day. 


A    HOTEL   OF   THE    HIGHEST   ORDER. 
PATRONISED    BY   THE    BEST   CLASSES. 


PROPRIETORS  : 
GORDON    HOTELS,    LIMITED. 


®> 


WEBTHE«M'S 

..PBECIOSA" 
KNITTING 
MACHINES. 


MANGLES 
Wub  Wingers. 


» 


CATALOGUES 

ON    APPLICATION. 


Wonderful 
Sewing  Machines 


rERTHEI 


Hapsburc  Pianos. 
Electra  Cycles. 


^ERTHEIW'S 


Hea«* 


off»co! 


mVHLUM»sT 


WIEUBO 


obne 


(prP03Vr* 


JiBSZlR3")- 


in   every 


Town 


"•CAuf*-'- 


®> 


INSPECTION  C 
INVITED. 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  AUSTRALASIAN  COLLEGES! 

/Ibetbobtet  SLabtes'  College, 


HAWTHORN,    VICTORIA 


"If  there  is  a  College  in  Australia  that  trains  its  girls  to  be  ladies  it  is  the  Methodist  Ladies' 
College."— A  Parent  in  New  South  Wales. 

"The  best  praise  of  the  College  is  that  it  trains  its  girls  in  character.  This  is  what  a  parent 
values."     A  Victorian   Parent. 


PRESIDENT    -    REV.  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  B.A.,  LLD.         HEAD  MASTER    -    J.  REFORD  CORR,  M.A.,  LL.B. 


THE  COLLEGE  consists  of  stately  buildings  (on 
which  nearly  £40,000  has  been  spent),  stand- 
ing in  Spacious  Grounds,  and  furnished  with 
the  latest  and  most  perfect  educational  appli- 
ances. It  includes  Gymnasium,  Art  Studio, 
Swimming  Bath,  Tennis  Court,  etc. 

THE  ORDINARY  STAFF  numbers  fifteen,  and 
includes  six  University  Graduates,  making  it 
the  strongest  Teaching  Staff  of  any  Girls' 
School  in  Australia. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS.— The  Visiting  Staff  con- 
sists of  eighteen  experts  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing, including  the  very  best  Teachers  in  Music, 
Singing,  and  all  forms  of  Art. 

BOARDERS  are  assured  of  wise  training  in  so- 
cial habits,  perfect  comfort,  refined  com- 
panions, and  a  happy  College  life. 

RELIGIOUS  TRAINING.— Each  Boarder  attends 
the  Church  to  which  her  parents  belong,  and  is 
under  the  Pastoral  Charge  of  its  Minister. 
Regular  Scripture  teaching  by  the  President. 


BOARDERS  FROM  A  DISTANCE.— G  iris 
are  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  College, 
and  by  the  pre-eminent  advantages  in  Health, 
Happiness,  and  Education  it  offers,  from  all 
the  Seven  States. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS.— Young  Ladies  are  re- 
ceived who  wish  to  pursue  Special  Lines  of 
Study  without  taking  up  the  full  course  of  or- 
dinary school  work. 

UNIVERSITY  SUCCESSES— At  the  last  Ma- 
triculation Examinations,  fourteen  students  of 
the  M.L.C.  passed,  out  of  seventeen  officially 
"  sent  up,"  and  two  of  the  unsuccessful  missed 
by  only  one  point  each!  This  is  the  highest 
proportion  of  passes  secured  by  any  college. 
There  were  no  failures  in  Greek,  Algebra, 
French,  German,  Botany,  Geography,  and 
Music,  and  only  one  in  English  and  Physiology. 
Thirteen  '  Honours  "  were  obtained  in  English, 
French,  and  German. 


The  following  are  unsought  testimonials  to  the 
work  of  the  College,  taken  from  letters  of  parents 
received  during  1901.  They  are  samples,  it  may  be 
added,  of  scores  of  similar  letters  received: 

A  parent  whose  girls  have  been,  for  some  years, 
day-girls  at  the  College,  writes: 

•"  Now  that  their  school  years  are  coming  to  an  end, 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  say  what  I 
hope  will  be  the  lite-long  benefit  they  have  derived  from 
being  aiumnae  of  t lie  M.L.C.  Theisf  progress  amply 
repays  my  wife  and  myself  for  any  sacrifice  we  have 
made  to  secure  them   this  great  advantage.*' 

A  country  banker,  whose  two  daughters  were  re- 
sident students,  writes: 

"  1  am  satisfied  that  my  daughters  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  where  they  have  every  advantage  that  talent, 
tone,  and  exceptional  kindness  can  give  to  school-girls." 

From  a  country  minister: 

"  The  College  was  a  very  happy  home  to  our  girl 
for  the  two  years  she  was  there.     She  is  never  weary 


telling  us  of  the  great   kindness  and   care   she   always 
received." 

A  South  Australian  lady  writes: 

"  I  wanted  my  girl  to  be  brought  up  amongst  lady- 
like companions,  and  to  be  happy;  and  I  must  con- 
gratulate you  on  accomplishing  what  is  not  only  my 
desire,  but  what,  I  am  sure,  is  the  desire  of  hundreds  of 
other  mothers  as  well." 

From  a  parent  whose  daughters  have  been  day- 
students: 

'•  I  look  upon  the  M.L.C.  as  a  real  temple  of  purity, 
kindness,    and    happy    girl-life.'' 


The  "Young  Man"  (England): 

"  British  readers  will  probably  have  but  little  idea. 
of  the  national  importance  of  this  institution.  It  ha* 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  High 
Schools  for  girls,  not  in  Australia  only,  but  in  all  the 
world." 


SEND     POSTCARD     FOR    COLLEGE     HANDBOOK,     WITH     PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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The 
American 


IS  THE  ACflE  OF  COflFORT- 


HANN" 
HAMMOCK 


nstantly  convertible  from  Sitting  to 
Reclining  Position. 

idth  at  all  times.  lias 
adjustable  arms  and 
padded  head  rtst.  A 
Swinging  Arm  Chair, 
conforming  to  the 
body,  and  rests  one 
all  over.  Made  of  fancy  striped  Duck, 
strong  enough  for  heavy  people.     Size, 

7  feet  x  31  inches. 
Price  No.  1  (without  fringe)  17  6. 
Price  No.  40(our  highest,  grade,  with 
handsome  fringe)  21/-.     Carriage  Paid, 


THE  "Marguerite- 
Swinging  Chair, 

With    Adjustable   Head    Rest,    instantly 

adjusted  to  any  desired  height  of  seat. 

Strong  enough  for  grown  people.    Fold 

into  space,  6  inches  x  2  feet. 

No.  1  (without  fringe)    ...    Price  9/6. 

Carriage  Paid. 

J.  CHALMERS, 

Direct   Importer, 

Premier     Buildings,     229-231 

Collins  St.,   Melbourne. 


V* 


m 


Hamilton  s  Irish  Homespuns. 

N°-  537.  L  -v  % 


Patterns  free. 

Exquisite  patterns  have  been  woven  for 
this  season's  wear.  Their  charm  and  good- 
ness you  cannot  realise  until  you  write  for 
a  box. 

Sold  by  the  yard  from  i/o.  Ladies' 
Costumes  and  Gentlemen's  Suits  made 
to  measure.  Fit  and  style  guaranteed. 
Moderate  charges  for  tailoring.  Money  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory.  "  The  White 
House  Budget "  illustrates  interestingly  the 
resource  of  the  Depot  for  the  Irish  Peatanr 
Industries.     Copy  free.    Address  Desk  *r 

The  WHITE  HOUSE.Portrosh.  IreU.4 


By  Post,  12/6  and  14/6. 


FOR   THE    HOT  WEATHER. 


THE     IMPROVED,     ORIGINAL 

TROPO  HELMET 


Straw-Lined,  Sun  and  Rain  Proof. 


YOUR     FELT 

HATS 

WILL     LAST 

MUCH 

LONGER     IF 

FITTED     WITH 

MOUNTCASTLE 

AND 

QUAID'S     PATENT 

SWEAT- 

PROOF     ATTACHMENT, 

WHICH     PRESERVES     THE     HAT 

AND 

KEEPS 

THE 

HEAD     COOL. 

♦ 
♦ 

♦ 
♦ 

♦ 


B.  MOUNTCASTLE  &  SONS, 


AND    AT 

QUEEN     ST. 
BRISBANE. 


Hatters  and  Shirt  Makers, 

—  326    GEORGE   STREET,    SYDNEY. 
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SOLD     IN     LARGE     BOTTLES    BY 
ALL    CHEMISTS,    AT    2-    EACH. 


THE   NEW  COD   LIVER  OIL  EMULSION 

HYPOL. 

Prescribed    for   the    Patients    in   the    Melbourne    General, 
Women's  and  Children's  Hospitals,  Melbourne,   and  Con- 
sumptive Sanatorium  at  Echuca  and  Macedon. 


HYPOL  Is  a  valuable  remedy  for  Coughs  and 
Colds,  and  is  highly  recommended  in  Pulmonary 
Affections,  Debility,  Loss  of  Weight,  Weakness 
from    Influenza,  and  Wasting  Diseases   generally. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

Jily  28,  1901. 
"1  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  your  '  Hypol,'  as  used  at  the  Sana- 
torium at  Echuca  and  Macedon,  as  far  as  internal  medication  is  concerned, 
is  the  medicine  on  which  I  place  most  reliance.  It  rarelv  disagrees  with 
patients,  and  one  is  sure  of  getting  it  freshly  prepared,  which  cannot  always 
be  said  of  imported  emulsions." 

(Signed)     DUNCAN     TURNER, 
Consulting  Physician  to  the  Consumptive  Sanatorium. 


THE    LION     BRAND. 
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A  JUNGLE   DOOR   BELL 

Hm— what  a  loud  door  bell 


foR  the  Hair 


It  is  the  most  reliable  and  the  best 
preparation  for  the  hair,  you  can  obtain. 
110  years  success  proves  this.    It 

PRESERVES    THE    HAIR 

restores  it  when  thin  or  withered,  cures 
b.ildness,  eradicates  scurf,  is  specially 
adapted  for  Ladies'  and  Childrens'  Hair, 
and  is  also  sold  in  a 

GOLDEN    COLOUR 

for  fair  or  grey  hair,  which  does  not 
stain  or  darken  the  hair,  or  linen. 
Sold  by  Stores  or  Chemists.  Ask  for 
Rowlands, 67,  Hatton  Garden, London. 


Boer= British  War  Pictures. 


The  end  of  the  War  is  in  sight,  everybody  will 
now  want  Pictures  illustrating  the  various  battles 
fought  in  South  Africa.  We  have  at  great  expense 
published  nine  large  and  beautiful  pictures,  on 
heavy,  superfine,  calendered  paper. 

BATTLE  OF  BELMONT. 

CHARGING  THE  BOER  GUNS  AT 

ELANDSLAAGTE. 

ATTACK  OF  ROYAL  CANADIANS,  PAARDE- 

BERG. 

CHARGE  OF  GENERAL  FRENCH'S  CAVALRY 

ON  THE  RETREATING  GENERAL  CRONJE  AT 

PAARDEBERG. 

These  pictures  are  20  x  28  in.     Sample  and  terms, 

Is.  2d.  each;  all  four  for  3s.;  7s.  per  dozen;  25  for 

12s.;  50  for  £1  3s.;    £2  per  100. 

BATTLE  OF  TUGELA  RIVER. 
BATTLE  OF  SPION  KOP. 
GORDON  HIGHLANDERS   AT   BATTLE   OF 
BELMONT. 
BATTLE  OF  MAGERSFONTEIN. 
SURRENDER  OF  GENERAL  CRONJE  AT  PAAR- 
DEBERG. 


These  pictures  are  32  x  28  in.  Sample  and  terms, 
2s.  each;  all  five  for  7s.  3d.;  15s.  per  dozen;  25 
for  £1  6s.:  50  for  £2  12s.;  £5  4s.  per  100.  Very 
handsome,  printed  in  6  to  14  colours. 

AGENTS 
coin  money.  Enormous  success.  The  pictures 
are  RED  HOT  SELLERS.  Veritable  mortgage 
raisers;  one  agent  sold  eighty-six  in  one  day.  We 
will  sell  a  COMPLETE  OUTFIT,  consisting  of  all 
the  nine  different  pictures,  for  only  9s.  This  sum 
you  may  deduct  when  you  have  ordered  for  £5 
worth.  Absolutely  no  pictures  sent  free.  Don't 
waste  time  and  postage  in  writing  for  lower  prices. 
We  pay-  all  charges.  We  take  back  all  unsold  pic- 
tures and  refund  your  money.  Remit  by  Interna- 
tional P.O.,  Money  Order  or  Bank  Draft,  payable  iu 
the  U.S.  Prepay  all  letters  to  us  with  2|d.  Let 
us  attend  to  your  wants.  We  can  sell  you  any- 
thing you  want.  Our  picture  stock  is  the  largest 
of  all  kinds,  books,  jewellery,  silverware,  musical 
instruments,  talking  machines,  magic  lanterns,  etc., 
etc.  We  are  the  largest  Agents  Supply  House  in 
America.  Correspondence  invited.  Enclose  stamps 
for  reply.  Cut  this  out  and  send  to-day  and  begin 
to  make  money.      Address: 


HOME    NOVELTY    M'FG    CO., 


(Dept.  710)   P.O.  Box  518, 


CHICAGO,    U.S.A. 
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EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  OF 

ENO'S   FRUIT  SALT' 


A     SIMPLE     REMEDY     FOR     PREVENTING     AND     CURING 
BY     NATURAL     MEANS 

All   Functional   Derangements  of  the  Liver,    Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  in   Diet, 
Biliousness.    Sick    Headache,    Giddiness,    Vomiting,    Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst, 

Skin   Eruptions.   Boils,   Feverish   Cold  with   High  Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse.  Influenza,  Throat  Affections  and 

Fevers  of  al!   kinds. 


INDIGESTION,  BILIOUSNESS,  SICKNESS,  etc.— "  I  have  of  ten  thought  of  writing  to  tell 
you  what  'FRUIT  SALT'  has  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Biliousness. 
About  six  or  seven  years  back  my  husband  suggested  I  should  try  'FRUIT  SALT.'  I  did  so,  and  the 
result  has  been  marvellous  j  I  never  have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have  ;  I  can  eat  almost 
anything  now.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  bouse  and  recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such  an  invaluable 
pick-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache  or  don't  feel  just  right.  "  Yours  truly, (August  8,  1900)." 

The  effect  of  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  on  a  Disordered,  Sleepless,  and  Feverish  Condition  is  simply 
marvellous.      It  is,  in  fact,  Nature's  Own  Remedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 

CAUTION.— See  capsule  marked  Eno's  «  Fruit  Salt.'    Without  it  you  have  a  Worthless  Imitation. 
**       Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  at  the  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 


£llenburus  Foods. 


A   PROGRESSIVE  DIETARY,  unique  in  providing  nourishment  suited  to  the  growing  digestive  powers 
of  YOUNG  INFANTS  from  birth  upwards,  and  free  from  dangerous  germs. 

Milk    Food    No.  1  \  Complete  Foods, 

■Specially  adapted  to  the  first  three  months  of  life.  STERILIZED,   and 

Allenburys"     Milk    Food    No.  2  needing  the  addition  of 

Similarly  adapted  to  the  second  three  months  of  life.  Mlly. 

Allenburys  "  Malted  Food    No.  3 

For  Infants  over  six  months  of  age. 


The  "  Allenburys 


The 


The 


To  be  prepared  for  use  by  the 
addition     of     COW'S    MILK, 


according  to  directions  given. 
No.  3  Food  is  strongly  recommended  for  Convalescents,  Invalids,  the  Aged,  and  all   requiring  a  light  and  easily 

digested  diet.       The  "  London  Medical  Record"  writes  of  it  that— "  No  Better  Food  Exists." 

PAMPHLET  ON    INFANT  FEEDING  Free  on  application  to  the  Wholesale  Depot,  484   COLLINS   ST.,   MELBOURNE. 

ALLEN  &  HANBURYS  Ltd.,  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 


ClK      *       *       « 

Australian 
merino.  * 


A   TREATISE    ON 

Uloolgrowind 
in  Australia. 


An  exact  reprint  of  a 

book  published  in  1849, 

by    the    late    Thomas 

Shaw. 


Price  *  «  « 
One  Shilling. 


If  not  obtainable  at 
your  bookseller's,  send 
postal  note  or  stamps 
for  1/3  to  "  Review  of 
Reviews"  Office,  167-9 
Queen-st.,  Melbourne. 
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A  FATAL  ACCIDENT  IX  THE  WEST. 

Tourist:  "  I  understand  that  one  of  your 
leading  citizens,  Grizzly  Pete,  was  accidentally 
killed    yesterday?" 

Bad  Burt  (of  Bloody  Gulch):  "That's  what. 
friend!  When  he  wuz  drawin'  his  gun  it 
stuck  in  the  holster." 

Tourist:   "  Ah!     And  was  discharged?" 

Bad  Burt:  "  No,  it  wuz  the  other  feller'-  that 
wuz  discharged." 


»>  a    m    m 


Years  have  proved  their  Yalue. 


Inventor  ot 

Dp.  ROBERTS' 

POOR  MAN'S  FRIEND 

OINTMENT.' 

The  best  for  all  WOUND  S  and 
SKIN  DISEASES.  CHROMC 
SORES,  ULCERATED  Li  GS, 
PIMPn.  S,  S  RE  EYES,  &c. 


Born  1766,  Died  18 


use  Dp.  ROBERTS 

ALTERATIVE  PILLS 

for  all  impurities  of  the  blood. 
Invaluable  for  Skin  Diseases. 
Prices,  is.  i'/,d.  and  2S.  9d  each 
of  Medicine  Vendors,  or  post  freef 
for  Stamps  from  Sole  Makers, 
BEACH  &  BARNICOTT.  Ltd., 
Bridport. 


THE  SQUARE  "QUAKER" 

HOT   AIR   AND   VAPOUR 

BATH    CABINETS. 

THE  NEW  1902  STYLE, 
GUARANTEED  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE, 

Invaluable  for  Rheumatism,  Colds,  Fevers, 
I  Skin  Disease?,  etc.  Should  be  in  every  home. 
Prolongs  lite,  saves  medicine  and  doctors' 
bills  Valuable  Book  of  Directions  and  For- 
mulas—a real  guide  to  health— I'rice  com- 
plete, 25/-  ",  Head  and  Face  Steaming  Attachment  3/6  extra. 
Carriage  paid  to  any  railway  station  in  Victoria.     Write  for  Pamphlets. 

R.   PEART,   Agent    for   Australia. 

9    VILLAMANTA    STREET,    GEELONG. 


THE     SYMPHONY. 


FREE     DEMONSTRATIONS     DAILY. 

If  unable  to  call,  write  for  Illi -.trated  Catalogue  No.  8,  which  gives  a  full  description. 


On  th^  Symphony  one  havine  no  practical 
knowledge  of  music  can  play  the  most  diffi- 
cult operatic  aid  classic  compositions  as 
well  as  a  waltz,  ballad,  or  hymn,  by  simply 
operat  ng  the  pedals  and  the  stops.  Those 
who  do  understand  music  instantly  appre- 
ciate the  truly  wonderful  qualities  of  the 
instrument,  and  find  a  keen  and  ever  increa?- 
ing  delight  in  it ;  for  while  producing  the 
NOTES  mechanically,  the  TEMPO  and  EX- 
PRESSION are  left  wholly  to  the  will  of  the 
operator,  and  the  variety  attainable  is  prac- 
tically endless.  The  key-board  can  be  oper- 
ated independently  as  an  ordinary  orgarj, 
or  in  connection  with  the  music-roll,  but  it« 
use  is  entirely  optional.  Alter  a  little  prac- 
tice a  novice  can  render  the  overture  from 
"  William  Tell,''  for  instance,  as  few  skilled 
pianists  or  organists  could  after  weeks  of 
study.  The  music  can  be  made  soft  as  a 
wiiisper,  or  with  full  orchestral  effects. 

Any  music  ever  composed  can  be  obtained 
for  the  SYMPHONY.  The  catalogue  em- 
braces over  nine  thousand  pieces,  and  new 
rolls  are  being  added  constantly  ;  the  latest 
waltz,  the  popular  song,  or  selections  from 
the  opera  of  the  hour.  The  rolls  are  no  more 
costly  than  oidinary  piano  music,  and  with 
ordinary  care  will  last  throughout  a  lifetime. 

Price  from  £30  to  £250. 


A    BECKETT, 

Sole  Agent  for  Victoria, 

240   and    242    COLLINS    ST., 
MELBOURNE. 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


W.  SUMMERSCALES  &  SONS  Ltd. 

PHOENIX    FOUNDRY,    KEIGHLEY,    YORKSHIRE. 

Makers  of  High-Class  Laundry  Machinery  and  Cook- 
ing Apparatus  for  Asylums,  Hotels,  Mansions,  Public 
and  Private  Laundries,  etc.,  etc 


Largest  Makers 
in  the  World 


WASHING, 

WRINGING 

AND 

MANGLING 

MACHINES. 


Km  LB  1I8HBD  1860. 


SOLE     AUSTRALASIAN     AGENTS: 


JOLLY  BROS.,  Cromwell  Buildings,  Melbourne. 


THE 


CINEMATOGRAPH  WATCH 


A     MARVEL     IN 
The  Cheapest,  Neatest,  Most  Interesting 


Watch  ever  sold,   even  at 

A  Handsome  Keyless  Lever  Watch 

possessing    Novel   Features  never  before 
seen  in  connection  with   Pocket  Timekeepers. 

'THE  Cinematograph  Watch  is  of  medium  size  and  is  guaran- 
■*■  teed  a  perfect  timekeeper.  The  cases  are  made  from  a 
special  alloy  of  nickel  silver  and  other  expensive  metals,  pro- 
ducing strength,  durability  and  beauty,  with  the  property  of 
never  losing  its  close  rese  ml  .lance  to  sterling  silver.  Most  elegant  embossing  in 
beautiful  patterns  embellishes  the  case,  giving  tue  Watch  an  appearance  of 
richness  difficult  to  imagine  at  the  very  low  price  for  which  it  is  sold.  The 
lace  is  protected  by  a  heavy  crystal,  almost  unbreakable.  The  Watch  is  a 
Keyless  Lever,  and  possesses  the  most  modern  aupliances  for  setting  and  regu- 
lating, which  are  so  simple  as  to  be  mastered  by  anyone.  For  time-keeping 
qualities  ne  Watch  costing  Ten  Pounds  can  excel  it.  The  appropriate  name 
"  Cinematograph"  has  been  given  to  these  Watches  on  account  of  the  beauti- 
fully colored  scenes  on  the  dials— landscapes,  interiors  of  rooms,  ic  .  with 
figures  of  men,  women  and  children  thai  move  and  perform  various  actions 
iu  a  positively  life-like  manner.  These  wonderful  effects  are  produced  by 
ingenious  connections  between  the  figures  and  the  movement  of  the  works. 
The  scene  becomes  at  once  an  attraction  and  a  curiosity,  making  the  Watch,  in 
addition  to  being  a  useful  and  reliable  timekeeper,  an  object  of  interest  and 
amusement  at  all  times  to  the  beholder.  Having  effected  a  contract  with  the 
European  makers,  by  which  we  have  secured  the  exclusive  right  to  the  sale 
of  this  Wonderful  Watch  throughout  Australia.  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  we 
have  decided  to  sell  it  at  1&6  Carriage  Paid.  We  sell  the  Cinematograph 
Watch  at  t>iis  low  price  in  order  to  introduce  other  goods  of  our  manufacture 
and  importation,  as  we  depend  upon  the  Watch  so  pleasing  its  purchaser  that 
we  shall  secure  customers  for  our  other  lines,  of  which  Illustrated  Catalogues 
will  be  sent  with  each  watch.  We  will  not  sell  more  than  one  watch  to  one 
individual.  A  Special  Offer.— To  each  purchaser  of  a  Cinematograph  Watch 
we  will  present  free  one  of  our  celebrated  REGAL  GOLD  ALBERT  CHAINS, 
to  introduce  our  Regal  Gold  Jewellery.  This  offer  is  made  for  a  limited  time, 
so  you  must  order  not  later  than  lBth  April,  next.  Cut  this  advertisement 
out  at  once,  as  it  may  not  appear  again,  and  forward  it  with  your  order, 
accompanied  by  Money  Order,  Postal  Notes  or  Cheque  in  Registered  Letter. 
Cross  cheques  London  Bank  of  Australia,  with  exchange  added,  in   favor  of 


WATCHE 

and  Attractive  Best  Time- Keeping 
any  times  its  price. 


Only  12/6 

Carriage  Paid. 
Also  a  Regal  Gold 
Albert  Chain  Free. 


SECURELY 
PACKED 
IN  A 
ASE 


A  Few  Testimonials 


The  Union  Manufacturing  &  Agency  Co.,  359-361  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


Mr.  John  Crawford,  of  Crossover, 
Vic.  writes: — "The  Cinematograph 
Watch  you  sent  me  is  a  good  time- 
keeper, and  I  am  much  pleased  with 
the  regal  gold  chain.  I  can  only  say 
the  watch  and  chain  are  a  modem 
marvel  in  price  and  value." 

Mk.  Robt.  Gyb,  of  Clyde.  N.Z., 
writes: — "I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  Cinematograi.il  Watch  ;  it  is 
a  perfect  timekeeper.  Some  time  ago 
I  accidentally  let  the  watch  fall  about 
10  feet  into  some  concrete  and  it  never 
stopped,  though  the  glass  was  broken." 

Mr.  Geo.  steeuman,  of  Andover, 
Tas.,  writes: — ""  I  received  the  Cine- 
matograph Watch  and  Albert  chain 
in  good  order,  and  am  very  pi  eased 
with  in y  purchase.  I  have  sbovn  the 
watch  and  chain  to  some  of  my  friends 
and  they  speak  highly  of  them." 

Mr.F.  W.  P.kiknk,  of  Mokohinui, 
N.Z.,  writes:— "Please  send  me  another 
Cinematograph  Watch.  I  was  pleased 
with  the  other  watch  I  got  from  you. 
It  was  a  splendid  timekeeper,  but  I 
got  it  full  of  salt  water  and  it  is  badly 
rusted." 

Mk  Henry  Pearce  of  Broken  Hill, 
S.S  W  .  writes:— -  Your  Cinemato- 
graph Watch  and  chain  duly  received. 
I  am  very  much  pleased  with  them. 
The  workmanship  is  excellent.  Please  • 
forward  another  watch  and  chain  to 
my  son." 

Mb.  Matthew  Roberts,  of  Nathalia, 
Vic,  writes:--"  Ttie  Cinematograph 
Watch  I  got  from  you  is  keeping  cood 
time  with  the  Post  Office.  It  hasnei  er 
varied  a  minute  for  three  weeks." 

Mr  Peter  Borland,  of  11  Bloom- 
berg  St.,  Abbotsford.  Vic,  writes:— 
'■  Tli-.-  Cinematograph  Watch  I  pur- 
,  i  ,,..•  I  til. in  youiu  May  last  has  given  i 
me  perfect  satisfaction.  It.  has  worn  J 
well  and  is  an  excellent  tin.ekeei  er.  I  I 
am  on  the  railways,  and  can  ..ways 
depend  upon  the  watch  to  a  minute." 
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A    Friend's    Recommendation 
is  the    Best  Testimonial. 


You  will  not  have  far  to  go  before  finding  a  friend,  acquaintance,  or  neighbour  who  can  telJ 
you   from  peisonal  experience  that    BEECHAM'S   PILLS  are  the  most  efficacious  medicine  yei. 

known  tot  tin  cure  of  all  forms  of  indigestion,  Bilious  Disorders,  Sick  Headache,  Poor- 
ness of  Blooa,  Nervous  Debility,  and  General  Want  of  Tone.  Such  unquestionable 
testimony  can  be  obtained  by  almost  anyone  anywhere.     Those  who  have  taken 

BEECHAM'S  PILLS 

have  realised  the  immense  benefits  derived  from  their  use,  and  have  recommended  them  to  their  friends. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  gigantic  sale  of  over  SIX  MILLION  BOXES 
PER  ANNUM,  there  are  still  thousands  of  sufferers  who  are  spoiling  their  lives, 
and  possibly  ruining  their  health,  with  experiments,  while  the  old  established 
remedy,  BEECHAM'S  PILLS,  still  remains  untried. 


Sold    by   ail    Druggists   and    Patent   Medicine  Vendors  everywhere,   in 
Is.  J.'.d    (56   Pills j    and  2s    9d.   (168  Pills). 


Boxes. 


"The  'Southern  Cross'  is  the  greatest 
religious  paper  in  Australia."  —  "fcketch" 
(London). 


# 


"  I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  'Southern  Cross'  for  twenty-five  years,  during  the 
whole  of  which  time  that  journal  has  been  improving,  an  i  is  still  improving."— 
Rev.  A.  Yule  (  ilelhourne  . 


the  Southern  Cro$$, 

A    WEEKLY    JOURNAL    OF    RELIGIOUS    LITERATURE. 
EDITED     BY     THE     REV.     W.     H.     FITGHETT,     B.A.,     LL.D. 


PUBLISHED 

EVERY 

THURSDAY 


PRICE 


14s.  per  annul 
post  free. 


The  "  Southern  Cross*'  is  an  evan- 
gelical paper,  which  belongs  to  no  one 
denomination,  but  represents  the  great 
interests  which  belong  to  all  Christian 
Churches.  Its  contributors  are  minis- 
ters and  members  of  all  the  evangelical 
Churches. 

The  "  Southern  Cross"  offers  its 
readers  articles  collected  over  the  whole 
range  of  current  religious  literature,  and 
enting  the  best  thoughts  of  the 
besl  thinkers  of  very  school.  It  is  thus 
a  budeet  of  the  best  and  most  stimula- 
ting Christian  literature  of  the  day,  and 
supplies  exactly  the  reading  which  every 
Minister,  every  Sunday-school  teai  her, 
an<l  every  Christian  parent  need*.  it 
gives  its  readers  pure  fiction;  the  ablest 


arguments  in  defence  of  Christian  truth; 
"  Papers  for  Young  Men;"  "  For  Chris- 
tian Workers;"  "For  the  Sick-room;" 
"For  Mothers  and  Fathers;*-  "For  the 
Children."  Every  movement  affecting 
Christianity  in  any  country  is  studied 
and  reported  in  its  pages.  Its  "  Xni.es 
from  Abroad"  give  the  most  interesting 
facts  of  current  religious  history.  Its 
"  Literary  Notes"  tell  of  everything  hap- 
pening in  the  world  of  books.  It  pub- 
lishes an  unceasing  stream  of  sermons  by 
;uch  preachers  as  Dr.  Parker,  "  lab 
Maelaren,"  Dr.  Alexander  Why'te, 
Canon  Scott-Holland,  Dr.  A.  "McLaren, 
Dr.  R.  F.  Horton,  the  Rev.  Mark  Guy 
Pcarse,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  the  Rev. 
F.  B.  Meyer,  &c,  &c. 


T.   SHAW    FITCHETT,   Publisher,    169    Queen    Street,  JWelbou 


iurne. 
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stayin'  on  been/,  he  don't  want  to  gil  off 
becuz  he  can't!" 
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AFFAN'S   CATARRH    KEMEDY,   Is.,   2s.   6d.,   5s., 

Fo     all  Diseases  of  the  Ai.    Trai 


T)AFFAN\S   CATA.kH    UKMKDY, 

II'                           The  only  Treatmem   giving  Con  plete   K.  c< 

•  <> 

"DAFFAN'S   CAT    R  iH   RE     EDV, 

IL                    Literature  of  the   Disease  an  I  Tr.  atment.  post, 

6d. 

"DAFFAN'S      AI'AiKI    R    MKI'Y, 

It        Sent  oo     plete  through -lit  Commonwealth,  post,  7s. 

6d. 

T>AFFAN's   iai  \KHH   RE.viKDY, 

It                           ^  id     nl   Permanent,  for  tli     Ears,  1  hr.  at, 

Oh, 

TJAt'KAV-   <      T.Ki.H    REMEI>\, 

It-                                                          Bein^  G.  nuii.e.  no  u   e  i-    l>u,    il 

THE    PURITAN 
PURE  WATER  STILL 

WHAT  IS  IT? 

Absolutely  the  onlyde- 
ii  e  thai  may  la-  relied 
>  furnish  pure 
vater  ;  purified  bj  •  lis  - 
illation  and  made  per- 
ect  for  tahle  use  r  y  be- 
ng  aerated  and  revif- 
ilised     with      sterilised 

al  scientific 
hat  furnishes 
for  family  use. 
method  of  re- 
ox  ing  Al  L  impurities  ; 
disease  germs,  de- 
I  vesretable  matter 
ealth  wreck 
Ig  mailer  from  water, 
ml  _;i\  ing  crystal,  soft, 
paikliii.v.-,  palatable 
rater  in  its  place. 
Endorsed  by  the  Ral- 
II  ealth  Club  of 
America  (largest  health 
organisation  in  the  world) 
and  u-cd  exclusivelj  bj 
the  United  Stales  Navy. 
The  PURITAN  PURE 
WATKR  STILL  is  hand- 
somely and  durably  made 
of  the  best  materials. 
Made  in  three  parts  :  re- 
toil  or  boiling  chamber 
til  cd  water  reservoir, 
and  water  reservoir  over  dome.  Lifts  apart  so  thai  each  piece  may 
te  thoroughly  cleansed.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible for  it  to  explode 

Made  of  the  best  hard-rolled  solid  sheet  copper.  To  prevent  cor 
rosion,  interior  surfaces  coming  in  contact  with  the  distilled  water 
are  lined  with  pure  Block  Tin. 

Costs  nothing  to  operate  if  used  on  a  kitchen  range,  and  only  a  few 
1  ence  weekly  on  a  kerosene  stove. 
Full  directions  (illustrated)  with  each  Puritan  Pure  Water  Still. 
Price,  42  -  Complete. 
Packed  and  sent  Carriage  Paid  to  any  part  of  Australasia. 


T)APFA     s,   . 

R.    RAFFAN.    PHARMACIST,    MELBOURNE. 


KhMEDY, 
Is  Daily  s..i  %  Sufferers  iron    Opera' ii 


Adiirh.ss  Orders  ro 

STAR  NOVELTY  COMPANY, 

229-231    COLLINS    ST.,     MELBOURNE. 


Granular  Lids. 


CURED   WITHOUT   OPERATION, 

TO     DDAPTrD      oculist 
.  i\.  .rrvUijirirv,  optician 

476  Albert  Street,  Melbourne. 

A    SPECIALIST     IN     ALL     EYE    COMPLAINTS. 


Ectropian. 


T.  R.  Procter  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  ence  measured  their 
eyes,  be  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the  alteration 
produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust  spectacles 
required  during  life  without  further  measurement. 
Procter's  Universal  Eye  Ointment  as  a  family  Salve  has  no  equal;  cures  Blight,  sore  and  infiiimed  Ejm 

Granular  Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Eyeball,  and  restores  Eyelashes.     2/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Colonies 
Ste   careful   housewife  should   be  without   Procter's    Eye    Lotion,  more  especially  in  the  country  places,   M 
inflammation  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Eye.     An  early  application  would  cure  and  prevent) 
*ny  further  trouble  with  the  Eyes.      Bottles  2/-  ami  a,6,  pust  tree  to  any  part  of  i  !••■  <  '<>!.. nies. 
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A    LEGACY    FROM    TYPHOID 
FEVER. 


RUNNING  SOEES   IN  LEG  FOR  EIGHT  YEARS 
CURED  BY 

VITADATIO. 


Epsom,  Auckland,  December  16,  1901. 
MR.  S.  A.  PALMER. 

Dear  Sir, — It  gives  me  the  greatest  of  pleasure  to 
know  that  you  are  about  to  bring  your  medicine,  VITA- 
DATIO, before  the  public  and  my  friends  in  the  old 
country.  I  am  sure  they  will  thank  and  even  bless 
you  from  their  hearts  for  the  good  you  will  be  doing, 
as  I,  for  one,  out  of  many  thousands,  can  prove.  When 
you  get  to  Plymouth  you  can  show  my  friends  what  I 
say,  also  at  Liscard  and  Bodmin,  the  place  of  my  birth 
especially,  where  they  all  know  me.  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  contract  Typhoid  Fever,  which  caused  other 
serious  complaints,  and  I  was  laid  up  twelve  months. 
When  I  was  able  to  get  about,  the  disease  went  into 
my  right  leg,  and  it  was  swollen  very  much.  Inside 
of  twelve  months  it  all  broke  out  into  one  mass  of 
sores.  I  called  in  my  doctor,  and  he  told  me  he  could 
do  nothing,  as  I  would  have  a  bad  leg  the  rest  of 
my  life.  Not  being  satisfied  I  saw  four  other  doctors. 
and  they  all  told  me  about  the  same  thing.  I  gave  up 
hopes  of  doing  any  more  work,  but,  being  advised  by 
my  friends  to  try  other  medicines,  I  did  so.  which  cost 
me  about  £40,  and  I  never  received  any  benefit  what- 
ever from  them.  I  then  tried  a  newly-advertised  remedy, 
but  after  taking  a  large  course  of  it  I  was  no  better.  I 
then  thought  the  doctors  were  right,  so  I  gave  up  trying 
any  more.  I  was  suffering  for  about  eight  years,  when 
one  Saturday  night  I  went  to  the  city  of  Auckland  and 
was  looking  at  the  shop  windows  when  I  saw  a  lot 
of  strange-looking  bottles  in  a  window,  with  a  frame  of 
testimonials  from  different  people.  I  said  my  daugh- 
ter, "Another  lot  of  quackery.''  when  your  agent, 
Mr.  Ibbotson,  said  to  me  I  was  mistaken,  and  after  a 
little  conversation  with  him  he  advised  me  to  try  it, 
which  I  am  thankful  to  him  that  I  did.     After  taking 


ten  bottles  I  saw  a  great  change  in  my  leg,  which  made 
me  persevere  with  the  medicine  until  I  had  taken  36 
bottles,  when  I  can  truly  say  my  leg  is  well.  For  I 
can  run,  skip,  and  jump,  and  I  am  better  in  health  than 
ever  I  was  in  my  life.  I  never  weighed  more  than  lOst. 
101b.,  but  now  I  am  12st  21b.,  and  never  feel  tired  or 
out  of  sorts.  If  anyone  doubts  my  statements  they  can 
write  to  me,  or  to  a  dozen  other  people  who  can  testify 
to  my  cure.  I  may  add  that  I  am  doing  all  thatllay  in 
my  power  for  others  to  try  VITADATIO  for  the  suffer- 
ing community.    Wishing  you  a  pleasant  voyage  to  the 

dear  old  country, 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

T.  H.  RDWE,  Blacksmith, 

Auckland,  New  Zealand. 


INTERNAL   TROUBLES  CURED 


VITADATIO. 


Blackwood  Villa, 
Grantham-street,   off  Union-street, 
West  Brunswick,  Victoria, 

November  1,  1901. 
MR.  S.  A.  PALMER, 

Dear  Sir, — It  affords  me  very  great  pleasure  to  let  you 
know  what  WEBBER'S  VITADATIO  has  done  for 
me.  Some  four  years  ago  I  became  very  ill  with  severe 
pains  in  the  stomach,  I  called  in  a  local  doctor,  he 
attended  me  for  some  time,  but  could  not  give  me  relief 
in  any  way.  Hearing  of  VITADATIO  I  thought  I  could 
not  do  better  than  give  it  a  trial,  which  I  did,  to  the 
greatest  satisfaction  of  myself,  my  wife,  and  family. 
After  taking  the  second  bottle  I  felt  slightly  relieved. 
I  continued  to  take  the  VITAD\TIO  until  I  had  taken 
twenty-two  (22)  bottles.  I  felt  as  well  then  as  ever  I 
did  in  my  life,  and  have  not  been  troubled  with  my 
stomach  since.  I  will  be  pleased  to  give  anyone  further 
information  that  calls  at  the  above  address,  as  regards 
my  severe  illness  and  cure  by  VITADATIO. 
Yours   faithfully. 

CHRISTY  BROWN. 


FO  .     Fl'RTHKR     PARTICULARS, 


S.  A.  PALMER,  45  and  47  Bourke  Street,  Melbourne. 

Correspondence  Invited.       Write  for  Testimonials. 


THE  PRICE  OF  THE  MEDICINE  IS  5s.  6d.  AND  3s.  6d.  PER  BOTTLE. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  .  evlews. 


February  20,  1902. 
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"  Did  you  address  me.  sire?" 

"  I  did.       I  asked  if  you  would   join  me 


little  hot   Scotch!" 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦+♦♦*♦»♦»♦♦ 

♦  "A  PERFECT  Food  for  Infants." 


Mrs.  ADA  S.  BALLIN, 


Editress  of  Baby. 


Over  70  Years 


For  INFANTS  and  INVALIDS 


"Very   carefully    prepared    and   highly  nu- 
tritious." -LANCET. 


"Admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  infants' 
and  young  persons."  < 

Sir  CHAS.  A.  CAMERON,  C.B.,  M.D-  A 
Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of  ,  k 

Surgeoiu,  Ireland.  '  ' 

<► 

USED    IN    THE 

°   RUSSIAN    IMPERIAL   NURSERY.  \\ 


GOLD    MEDAL 

Woman's  International   Exhibition, 
London,  1900. 


♦      Manufacturers:    JOSIAH    R     NEAVF.   &   CO.,      <  ► 
Foroingbriilge.   Ki.gian.l  \\ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


P0P|ir    1       A    Beautiful    Solid    GOLD    RING 
rriUCi    ■      Set  with  a  Genuine  Garnet -FREE. 

NO      MONEV      WANTED. 

Simply  send  us  your  name  and  address,  plainly  written  on  a  postal  rird,  and 

we  will  send  you  20  packages  of  our  Imperishable  Violet  Perfume  in  a  box  — 

free   of  all  expense  to  you.      You  then  sell  the  perfume  among  .your  friends 

and  neighbours  at  6d  a  package  (if  you  can),  and  when  sold  you  remit  us  the 

money  you  have  collected  and  we  will  send  you   Absolutely  Free  for  your 

v                    trouble' the  above  described   ring,  which  is  stamped  and  warranted  Solid 

j>^                 Gold,  set   with   a   Genuine   Garnet.        Remember  you    have    no   duty   or 

Mj^          charges   of  any   kind   to   pay— both   the  perfume   and   premiums   are    sent 

gaHBbk         absolutely  Free  of  all  charges.      Our  object  in  making  this  marvellous  offer, 

'VUIL       and  giving  such  unusual  fine  premiums,  is  to  get  our  very  superior  perfume 

jj^J^     into  the  hands  of  the  public  immediately,  as  we  are  satisfied  that  ei  e>  \  one  wi'l 

''"^-•kSwH    De  so  we"  Pleased  with  it  that  they  will  gladly  recommend  it  to  their   friends 

■    — we  have  hundreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials.      You  simply  send  your  name 

HBB    and    address    plainly  written    on  a  post    card,  and    we  will  send  the  perfume. 

S^grcjggB    N'o  money  required."    We  take  all  risk.      Goods  returnable  if  not  sold. 

j8£JVtU&                                     Remember  we  pay  all  Shipping  Expenses. 

NATIONAL  SUPPLY  CO..  38  Pitt  St.,  Sydney.  N.S.W. 

100    VOLUMES    FOR    ONE    POUND! 

THE    MASTERPIECE    LIBRARY. 


This  library  consists  of  a  series  of  books  origi- 
nally issued  in  cheap  form  in  London.  It  covers 
the  masterpieces  of  the  most  celebrated  authors, 
of  all  times  and  every  country,  and  consists  of 
about  an  equal  'number  of  volumes  of  poetry  and 
prose — the  works  of  none  but  the  best  authors 
having  been  selected.  These  books  have  now 
been  gathered  together,  and  are  being  offered  to 
the  Australian  public,  securely  packed  in  two 
neat  cabinets,  for  the  wonderful  price  of  20s. 


Lord  Salisbury  said  of  tne  "'  Masterpiece  Li- 
brary "  that  it  was  "  the  most  effective  agency 
that  has  yet  been  discovered  for  making  our  best 
literature  familiar  to  the  mass  of  the  nation." 

They  are  neatly  bound,  in  strong  papei  .overs, 
clearly  printed,  and  very  convenient  tor  the  pocket. 

ft  is  now  possible  for  any  poor  man  or  woman 
to  have  a  library  of  their  own  for  a  less  total 
outlay  than  they  would  have  to  pay  for  one  of 
the  many  books  contained  in  the  series. 


"REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  FOR  AUSTRALASIA"  Office,  167-9  Queen  St.,  Melbourne. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS.  February  20.  190: 


Natural  Mineral  Waters." 


Recommended  by  the 
Faculty  against 

ALL   DISORDERS 

of  the 

DIGESTIVE 
ORGANS, 

THE  LIVER   AND 
KIDNEYS. 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWAROEO    Health  Exhibition,  London,        FIRST-CLASS  4WARO-4delaide,  1887.  and  Melbourne,  f888. 

Benger's  Food 

For  INFANTS,  INVALIDS,  &  THE  ACEO.    Most  Delicious,  Nutritive,  &  Digestible. 

The  Lancet  describes  it  as  "Mr.  Benger's  admirable  I  The  British  Medical  Journal  says-"  Benger's  Food 
preparation.''  |     has  by  its  excellence  established  a  reputation  of  its  own." 

The  Illustrate:!  Medical  News  says— "  Infants  do  re- 

The  London  Medical  Record  says — "It  is  retained  markably  well  on  it.  There  is  certainly  a  great  future 
when  all  other  foods  are  rejected.      It  is  invaluable.  '  |     before  it." 

BENCER'S  FOOD  is  sold  in  T  ns  by  Chemists.  &c,  everywhere.     Wholesale  of  all  Wholesale  Houses. 


XX 


And 
XXX 


DANDELION  ALE 

8@~  There  8  nothing  can  equal  ale  brewed 
B£g"  from  the  root  of  the  Dandelion. 

Has  all  the  Bracing   Power,  Color,  Clearness. 

Head,  &c,  of  the  Best  British  Beer. 
It's  a  Tonic.     It's  an  Appetiser.     It's  a  Blood  Purifier. 
It's  brewed  like  Beer.     Looks  like  Beer.     It  tastes  like  Beer. 
It's  a  Medicine  as  well  as  a  Beverage.      It's  good  for  Infants  and  Invalids. 
It's  the  original  Tasmanian  Dandelion  Ale. 
It's  brewed  by  Mr.  GEORGE  NICHOLLS,  Proprietor. 
It's  at  all  Hotels,  Restaurants,  &c. 

WHEN  YOU  DRINK  DANDELION  ALE  SS5SS2 

SYDNEY    PRICES:     In   Cas^s  of  4    DOZ.    QUARTS.  26s.  ; 
8  DOZ    PINTS,  36s  ,  orsupphed  in  i  ASKS  lor  BOTTLING 

Brewery:  GEO.  ST.,  CAMPERDOWN,  SYDNEY. 


Embodies  the  good  qualities  of  Tea  or 
Beer  without  injury  to  the  Nervous 
System,  and  does  not  Intoxicate. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Revifew  of  Reviews. 


February  20,  1902. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


The  Swoboda  System 


Restores  to  Health 
Strengthens  the  Heart. 

I  am  teaching  intelligent  men,  brain 
workers,  the  ideal  principles  of   at- 
taining and  preserving  perfect  health. 
It  is  not  a  problematical  theory  but  a  system  of  physio 
logical  exercise  based  upon  absolutely  scientific  facts. 

And  if  you  will  follow  my  instructions  for  a  few  weeks  I  will  promise 
you  such  a  superb  muscular  development  and  such  a  degree  of  vigorous 
health  as  to  forever  convince  you  that  intelligent  direction  of  muscular  ef- 
fort is  just  as  essential  to  success  in  life  as  intelligent  mental  effort. 

No  pupil  of  mine  will  need  to  digest  his  food  with  pepsin  nor  assist  na- 
ture with  a  dose  of  physic.  I  will  give  you  an  appetite  and  a  strong 
stomach  to  take  care  of  it ;  a  digestive  system  that  will  fill  your  veins  with 
rich  blood ;  a  strong  heart  that  will  regulate  circulation  and  improve  as- 
similation ;  a  pair  of  lungs  that  will  purify  your  blood ;  a  liver  that  will 
work  as  nature  designed  it  should ;  a  set  of  nerves  that  will  keep  you  up  to 

the  standard  of  physical  and  mental  energy.  I  will  increase 
your  nervous  force  and  capacity  for  mental  labor,  making 
your  daily  work  a  pleasure. 

You  will  sleep  as  a  man  ought  to  sleep.     You  will  start  the 
day  as  a  mental  worker  must  who  would  get  the  best  of  which 
his  brain  is  capable.     I  can  promise  you  all  of  this  because  it 
is  common  sense,  rational  and  just  a;  logical  as  that  study  improves  the  intellect. 


ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA, 

Originator  and  Sole  Instructor. 


Absolutely  Cures   Constipation 

indigestion,   Sleeplessness, 

Nervous  Exhaustion 

.     .     and  revitalizes  the  whole  body    .     . 


My  System  is  Taught  by  Post  Only, 
and  with  Perfect  Success,  requires  no 
apparatus  whatever,  and  but  a  few 
minutes  time  in  your  own  room  just 
before  retiring. 


Pupils  are 
both  sexes, 
ranging 
in  age  from 
fifteen  to 
eighty-six, 
and  all 
recommend 
the  system. 


AN  APPRECIATIVE  TESTIMONIAL  FROM  THE  CON- 
TRACTING FREIGHT  AGENT  OF  THE  CHICAGO, 
ROCK  ISLAND  AND    PACIFIC  RAILWAY  CO. 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  U.  S.  A.,  Dec.  22, 1900. 
Mr.  Alois  P.  Swoboda,  Chicago  111. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Swoboda:  -Although  it  is  less  than  two 
months  since  I  first  commenced  work  at  your  system  of 
physiological  exercise  I  am  most  thoroughly  convinced 
that  your  system  is  a  decided  success.  A  comparative 
statement  of  my  measurements  will  show  you  what  I 
have  accomplished  in  the  short  period  of  less  than  two 
months.  MEASUREMENTS. 

At  beginning.  In  60  days. 

Chest  normal    33    38'/2 

"     contracted 313i 319£ 

"     expanded  34(4 39l/2 

Waist 29    29 

Neck 13V4 u 

Biceps 10^ 13% 

Forearms 9% io?i 

Weight 137 150 

Height 5  84 5  Sli 

In  addition  to  this  large  increased  muscular  develop- 
ment my  general  health  is  decidedly  improved.   Thank- 
ing you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me  and  with  best 
wishes  for  your  continued  success,  I  am, 
I        Very  sincerely,  T.  O.  Jennings,  Contg.  Fgt.  Agt. 

By  this  condensed  system  more  exercise  and  benefit  can  be 
obtained  in  ten  minutes  than  by  any  other  in  two  hours,  and 
it  is  the  only  one  which  does  not  overtax  the  heart.  It  is  the 
only  natural,  easy  and  speedy  method  for  obtaining  perfect 
health,  physical  development  and  elasticity  of  mind  and  body. 

Since  do  two  people  are  in  the  same  physical  condition,  individual  instructions 
are  given  In  eacb  case.  Write  at  once  mentioning  this  magazi.-.c,  for  full  in« 
formation  and  convincing  endorsements  from  many  of  America's  leading 
citizens. 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA, 

29  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Tor  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  t»«  Review  of  Reviews. 
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0   ft  CORSETS 


Have  far  and  away  the  LARGEST  SALE  OF  ANY 
CORSET,  British  or  Foreign,  in  the  World. 


^Jornpel  the  approval  of  Corset  Wearers  everywhere. 
Beyond,  comparison  the  most  perfect  Corsets  extant. 
^Jombine  unique  principles  of  Corset  manufacture. 
^/  f  their  kind  the  most  popular  competitive  speciality. 
R  epresentative  of  the  highest  standard  of  excellence. 
S  tocked  in  good  assortment,  command  an  immediate  sale. 
E  ach  season  marks  an  enormous  increase  in  their  popularity. 
I  housands  of  Drapers  recognise  their  unrivalled  merit. 
S°l(i  by  the  retail  Drapery  Trade  to  over  4,000,000  wearers. 


Complete  in 

Four 
Volumes. 

Crown  8vo. 

.  .  The  Story  of  the  Great  War, 

1793-1815. 

By    W.    H.    FITCHETT,    B.A..    LL.D.. 
Author  of  ••Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire,"   "  Fights  for  the  Flag,'"  <fcc 

How  England  Saved  Europe 

With  Portraits,     | 
Facsimiles 
1          and  Plans. 

16- 

Post  Free, 
any  Address. 

^ 

CONTENTS : 

VOL.    I.— FROM   THE    LOW    COUNTRIES    TO    EGYPT. 

With   I  6  Portraits  and  8  Plans. 
VOL.  II.— THE   STRUGGLE    FOR    THE    SEA. 

With   J  6  Portraits  and  6  Plans. 
VOL.   III.— THE   WAR    IN   THE    PENINSULA. 

With  1 6  Portraits  and   J  5  Plans. 

VOL.   IV.-WATERLOO    AND    ST.    HELENA. 

With  J  6  Portraits  and   JO  Plans. 

#*^ 

- 
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THE    NEW   HARP-ZITHER 


A  Harp  that  anyone  can  play.  Louder  than  the 
Large  Italian  Harp,  or  its  tones  can  be  modulated  to  the  soft, 
sweet,  tones  of  t  he  German  Zither.  In  addition  to  its  wonderful  ton* 
quality,  the  Harp-Zither  has  a  great  many  advantages  over  all  other 
Zithers.  It  is  the  only  Zither  which  may  be  played  while  holding 
vertically  like  the  Harp,  or  it  may  be  laid  upon  a  table  as  is  necessary 
with  the  ordinary  Zither. 

Observe  the  diagonally  orossed  strings,  almost  the  same  as  in  a 

piano,    THE    MELODT     STRINGS    PASSING   OVER   THE   CHORD    STRINGS.        By 

means  of  this  improvement  in  construction  the  similarity  in  tone  and 
volume  of  the  piano  is  produced. 
Beautiful  in  Design.  Grand  Resonant  Tone. 

Perfection  in  Every  Point. 

It  is  the  easiest  to  learn  to  plav  of  any  musical  instrument  in  exist- 
ence. A  CHILD  CAN  PLAY 'IT  ALMO.VT  AT  SIGHT.  The  reason 
any  one  cai  play  this  instrument  on  f.rst  trial,  even  though  the 
person  may  know  absolutely  nothing  about  music,  or  may  not  have  an 
ear  for  music,  is  this  :  Each  string  is  numbered  us  is  each  note  in  the 
music,  so  all  one  has  to  do  to  render  the  most  difficult  selections,  is  to 
strike  the  strings  as  indicated  by  the  numbers ;  hence,  any  one  able 
to  read  figures  can  learn  to  play. 

The  Harp-Zither  is  built  on  the  lines  of  the  large  harp  which  sells  at 
£20  and  upwards,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  the  Harp-Zither  hae 
the  louder  tone  of  the  two,  in  fact  its  tone  is  similar  to  that  of  a  piano. 
Ab  a  parlour  ornament,  the  instrument  with  its  classical  outlines  is 
unique.     For  the  serenade,  the  musicale,  or  any  class  of  entertain- 
ment, the  Harp-Zither  excels  all  other  ins  ruments  of  its  class. 
Its  Deep  Sympathetic  Tones  Penetrate  even 
those  Insensible  to  the  Charms  of  Music. 
STYLE  1. 
Bbonized,  piano  finish,  decorated,  twenty-three  strings,  three  chorda, 
two-picks,  key,  case,  full  instructions,  and  a  lot  of  figure  musio, 

Price.   25/-. 

Size  of  Style  1  Harp-Zither  is  10  inches  wide  by  18  inches  long. 

Carriage  Paid  to  any  part  of  Australasia 


STAR  NOVELTY  CO.,  ■"SUSSS.""' 


THE    HARP-O-CHORD. 

HARMONICA  OR    MOUTH-HARP   AND    ZITHER  ACCOMPANI- 
MENT COMBINED. 


The  tone  of  the  narp  enters  directly  into  the  body  of  the  instrument  and 
emanates  at  the  sound-hole  with  Wonderful  Volume  and  Vibratory 

Effect,  twice  as  loud  as  both  Mandolin  and  Guitar.  Any  Mouth-Harp  player 
can  play  the  Harp-o-Chord  on  sight,  and  any  one  can  easily  learn  to  play  the 
Mouth-Harp. 

One  person  can  furnish  music  for  Parties,  etc.,  and  for  the  Serenade  it  has 
no  equal  with  its  beautiful  tone  and  wonderful  cairying  power.  A  Whole 
Band  in  One  Instrument  and  any  one  can  learn  to  play  it.  No  Know 
ledge  of  music  i9  required. 

The  HARP-O-CHORD  is  an  elegantly  finished  high-class  instrument,  sold 
at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all.  Its  dimensions  are  seventeen  inches  long  by 
eight  inches  wide,  weight  40  ounces  It  is  substantially  constructed,  elegantly 
finished  and  decorated,  strung  with  copper-spun  and  silver-steel  strings,  blue 
steel  tuning  pins,  polished.  Each  instrument  fitted  with  a  high-grade  Har- 
monica, and  enclosed  in  a  neat  pasteboard  case,  with  tuning  key  and  the  simple 
but  complete  instructions  for  playing.  Simply  play  the  tune  or  air  upon  the 
Harp  and  the  accompaniment  on  the  strings.  When  the  Chord3  are  played  upon 
the  strings  and  the  tune  upon  the  harp,  the  voluminous  tone  of  the  combination 
surprises  all.  The  tone  of  the  harp  is  not  only  greatly  increased  in  volume  but 
displays  a  richness  and  mellowness  before  unknown. 

Price  of  the  Harp-o-Chord  complete  with  Mouth  Harp,  Key, 

and  full  directions,  18/6. 

Carriage  Paid  to  any  part  of  Australasia. 


STAR    NOVELTY    COMPANY, 

229-231     COLLINS    ST.,     MELBOURNE. 


Splendid  Present  for  a 
Lady. 

The  New  Combination  Pin  Cushion, 

Thimble  and  Reel  Holder.       Pins, 

needles,  thread  and  thimble  always 

handy.    Clamps  on  lo  any  table. 

Nickel  plated,  Price  only  2/- 

(posted  2/2). 

STAR    NOVELTY    COMPANY, 

229-231  Collins  St.,  Melb. 


A  Cigar  Does  Not  End  in  Smoke- 
It  leaves  a  percentage  of  ash  behind, 
((generally  on  the  table  cloth  or  carpet. 
?To  avoid  this,  send  to  us  for  the  new 
patent  Cigar  Rest  and  Ash  Reoeiver. 
Clamps  on  to  any  table  with  spring. 
Nickel  plated.  Price  1/-,  posted  1/1, 
Stamps  accepted  for  this  article  only. 
STAR  NOVELTY  COMPANY, 
229-231  Collins  St.,  Mclb. 


hor  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  mease  mention  tne  Review  of  Review* 
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LOVELY    COLOURS 

BRILLIANT    GLOSS. 


Made  in  ALL  the     ... 

Latest  m 
$bade$* 


REJECT  ALL 
IMITATIONS. 


Unequalled  for  all 

HOUSEHOLD 

DECORATIONS. 


MANUFACTURED   BY 

Aspinall's  Enamel  Ltd 

NEW  CROSS,  LONDON.  ENO. 


A    BOX    OF    BOOKS 
FOR    THE    BAIRNS. 

A  complete  library  for  the  children  of  the  best 
nursery  rhymes,  fairy-tales,  fables,  stories  of  tra- 
vel, etc..  that  have  ever  been  written  for  the 
little  ones,  illustrated  with  2,000  drawings.  Each 
sft  consists  of  1,500  pages,  in  21  books,  bound 
in  12  volumes,  printed  on  stout  paper,  with  stiff 
cloth  covers,  and  enclosed  in  a  strong,  handsome, 
cloth-covered  cabinet.  The  volumes  and  cabinets 
arc  bound  in  tinted  cloth,  and  may  be  had  in 
blown    (dark  or  light),  maroon,  grey,   or   blue. 

No  greater  happiness  could  be  granted  to  your 
little  ones  than  an  introduction  to  these  char- 
acters, and  the  host  of  queer  animals  -to  say  no- 
thing of  giants,  fairies,  and  other  quaint  folk- 
thai    people  this  child's  fairy-land. 

And  no  other  children's  librarj  supplies  the 
means  as  effectively  a-  a  Bos  of  Books  for  the 
Bairns.  Children's  literature  of  every  land  has 
been  laid  under  contribution.  Every  page  is  il- 
lustrated, and  the  drawings  throughout,  number- 
ing ovey  2,000,  are  original,  and  executed  solely 
for  this  si'i  ies  by  the  well-known  children's  ar- 
tists, Mis-  Gertrude  Bradley  and  Mr,  Brinsley 
Le    Kami. 

The  Empress  of  Russia,  in  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt of  a  set  for  the  little  Grand  Duchess,  write-: 
"  I  am  enchanted  with  the  admirable  pictures." 

Sent  Post  Free  to  any  address  in  Australasia  on  receipt  of  10/- 
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The  month  lias  been  marked  by  a 

Public  Feel-  chain   of   great   patriotic   meetings 

*ir*L      m  all  the  State  capitals.    The  meet- 
on  the  war  .*  . 

mgs  have  been  immense  111  scale, 

striking  in  utterance,  and  very  fervent  in  tam- 
per. Australian  patriotism  needs  no  fresh 
proof;  but  public  sentiment  still  passionately 
resents  the  tempest  of  slanders  and  lies  ex- 
pended by  foreign  critics  on  the  good  name  of 
the  Empire,  and  indignant  feeling  finds  natural 
relief  in  eloquent  speeches,  and  emphatic  reso- 
lutions, and  crowded  meetings  which  shout 
themselves  hoarse  with  approval.  Foreign 
newspapers  and  statesmen  probably  re- 
main quite  unaffected  by  these  meetings,  but 
at  least  they  make  audible  for  the  moment  the 
general  sentiment;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  in 
particular,  as  one  great  meeting  after  another 
cable  messages  of  indignant  sympathy,  will 
find  some  compensation  for  foreign  abuse  in 
the  knowledge  that  immense  gatherings  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world  cheer  themselves  hoarse 
at  the  mention  of  his  name. 


The 
Japan 
Treaty 

sentiment 


The  secret  of  the  treaty  with  Japan 
has  been  admirably  kept,  and  the 
news,  when  published,  startled 
Australia.  For  a  moment  public 
about  the  treaty  was  doubt- 
ful. Great  Britain  has  abandoned  its 
policy  of  standing  aloof  from  all  al- 
liances, and  has  abandoned  it.  too,  in  favour 
of  a  brown-skinned  race  and  a  pagan  State. 
A  close  treaty  with  Japan  may  carry  with  it 
some  perils  to  the  ideal  of  a  "  white  Australia ;" 
and  for  this  reason  the  Labour  Party  through- 
out Australasia — which  puts  a  class  before  the 
nation — looks  with  doubtful  eyes  on  the 
treaty.  If  Japan  is  the  close  and  favoured  ally 
of  Great  Britain,  it  may  be  difficult,  or  even 


perilous,  to  exclude  the  Japanese  as  undesir- 
able aliens  from  Australian  soil ;  and  the  La- 
bour Party  will  probably  expect  its  class  inter- 
ests to  regulate  the  general  policy  of  the  Em- 
pire. 

But,  with  these  reserves,  sentiment 

Australian  throughout  Australasia  is  heartily 

interests    jn  favour  of  the  treatv.     It  secures 

the  "  open  door "  to  trade  in  the 
East,  and  this  may  mean  a  great  deal  to  Aus- 
tralian commerce.  It  makes  the  one  great 
naval  Power  in  Eastern  waters  a  friend.  It 
strengthens  the  general  position  of  the  Empire 
in  the  larger  politics  of  the  world.  It  shows, 
incidentally,  that  British  diplomacy  can  plan 
wisely,  act  boldly,  and  keep  its  own  secrets. 
All  this  delights  Australia. 

Lord  Hopetoun  is  the  most  trusted 
Lord  and  popular  Governor  that  ever 
Hopetoun  represented  the  Crown  in  Austra- 
lia ;  but  his  very  virtues — his  gen- 
erosity of  spirit,  his  frank  and  chival- 
ric  temper — have  betrayed  him  into 
utterances  which  have  supplied  the  text  for 
grave  Parliamentary  debate.  Mr.  Barton  pro- 
foundly  offended  Australian  sentiment  by  refus- 
ing to  follow  the  example  of  New  Zealand  and 
volunteer  the  despatch  of  a  new  contingent  to 
South  Africa.  He  would  wait,  he  said,  until 
the  Imperial  Government  asked  for  it !  That 
attitude  certainly  did  not  represent  the  popu- 
lar temper.  Bv'a  fortunate  accident,  however, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  mistook  a  private  message 
for  a  formal  offer  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  cabled  accepting  it;  and  this  en- 
abled Mr.  Barton  to  escape  from  a  false  and 
unhappv  position,  and  probably  saved  him 
from  a  vote  of  censure  when  the  Federal  Par- 
liament met.     Lord  Hopetoun,   in   a   speech 
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before  the  Australian  Natives'  Association,  de- 
fended his  Ministers,  and  declared  he  shared 
the  responsibility  of  their  action,  etc.  But  if 
the  Governor-General  can  to-day  make  a 
speech  defending  his  Ministers,  he  may  to- 
morrow make  another  speech  attacking  them, 
and  thus  the  whole  constitutional  theory  of  his 
office  is  abandoned.  It  would  be  nothing  less 
than  a  disaster  of  the  first  magnitude  if  the 
representative  of  the  Crown  were  dragged,  in 
this  way,  into  the  turbid  realm  of  party  politics. 
Mr.  Reid  moved  a  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  recognising-  the  generous  mo- 
tives which  inspired  Lord  Hopetoun's  speech. 
but  expressing  "  the  earnest  hope  that  the 
course  taken  by  His  Excellency  will  not  be 
regarded  as  a  precedent."  After  a  very  able 
and  serious  debate,  the  resolution  was  with- 
drawn,  but  the  end  sought  was  effected.  Lord 
Hopetoun  has  an  unrivalled  place  in  the  affec- 
tion  and  confidence  of  the  community,  but  he 
must  not,  even  from  the  most  generous  mo- 
tives, enter  the  realm  of  party  politics. 

Mr.  Barton  and  Mr.  Seddon  have 
Royai  been  invited  to  attend  the  Corona- 
invitations  tion  festival  in  London  as  "  royal 

guests:"  the  State  Premiers  are 
also  invited,  but  merely  as  "  distinguished  per- 
sons." Their  expenses  will  not  be  paid,  but 
"  everything  will  be  done  to  make  their  visit 
as  agreeable  as  possible."  Questions  of  pre- 
cedence are  always  of  a  perplexed  and  delicate 
character,  and  they  not  seldom  generate  more 
bad  temper,  and  breed  worse  quarrels,  than  do 
even  serious  disputes.  The  State  Premiers 
would  no  doubt  cheerfully  yield  to  a  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  but  to  yield 
precedence  to  the  Premier  of  New  Zealand  is 
quite  another  business!  The  soul  of  Mr.  See, 
in  particular,  is  filled  with  anger  as  he  con- 
templates Mr.  Seddon  sitting  in  Westminster 
as  "  a  royal  guest,"  while  he  is  relegated  to 
comparative  obscurity  as  merely  "  a  distin- 
guished personage."  Is  not  New  South  Wales 
bigger,  older,  and  more  populous  than  New 
Zealand?  Has  it  not  spent  more  money  on 
its  contingents?  Mr.  See,  in  the  name  of  the 
ither  State  Premiers,  demands  that  they  shall 
all  be  treated  as  "  royal  guests."  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain replies  that  he  cannot  do  this  unless 
the  Federal  Premier  requests  it,  and  Mr.  Bar- 
ton  does  not  see  why  he  should  request  any- 
thing  of  the  sort.  The  dispute  is  somewhat 
;Lmoble,  and  Australia  contemplates  with  a 
:h  of  impatience  the  spectacle  of  its 
State  Premiers — or  of  some  of  them — disput- 
ing over  questions  of  precedence  in  London. 


The  one   thing  notable  about  the 
A  Federal  Parliament  is  the  extreme 

LHousey  length  to  which  its  sittings  are 
drawn  out.  Its  first  session  pro- 
mises,  b)  its  mere  length,  to  constitute  a  re- 
cord in  Parliamentary  history.  Christmas  has 
come  and  gone,  but 'the  Federal  Houses,  like 
Tennyson's  brook,  still  go  on,  and  noone  can 
even  pretend  to  guess  when  they  will  cease. 
The  session  began  in  May,  1901 ;  a  second 
May  is  almost  in  sight,  and  the  stream 
of  "Parliamentary  oratory  murmurs  and 
trickles  on  unle'ssened.  Honourable  mem- 
bers have  debated  and  divided  diligently 
for  nine  months,  and  apparently  may  have  to 
do  so  for  nine  months  more.  The  American 
Congress  sits  for  five  months,  and  has  the  af- 
fairs of  nearlv  80,000.000  of  people  to  manage. 
The  Commonwealth  Parliament  has  to  legis- 
late for  a  population  of  4.000,000,  and  its  first 
session  will  probably  stretch  through  a  whole 
vear.  Hon.  members  must  be  either  amaz- 
ingly "  thorough,"  or  miraculously  slow,  to 
account  for  such  an  expenditure  of  time. 

A  certain  visible  want  of  leadership 

The         parti v    explains    the    extraordinary 

R*£3nn     length  of  the  session.     In  the  early 

stages  great  measures,  for  which 
there  was  no  urgent  need,  were  emptied  on 
the  House:  then,  at  a  stage  when  the  session 
might  well  have  closed,  the  tariff  was  intro- 
duced. It  is  a  contentious  tariff,  which  supplies 
matter  for  debate  in  every  item.  Under  any 
circumstances,  its  passage  must  have  been 
slow ;  but  its  rate  of  progress  resembles  noth- 
ing so  much  as  that  of  the  glacier  on  which 
Mark  Twain  once  embarked  for  a  cruise.  He 
found,  after  a  time,  that  its  rate  of  progress 
was.  let  us  say.  six  inches  in  a  century ! 

We    do    not    undertake  to    decide 

TneCostof  whether  the  slow  progress  of  the 

sitti^s     tariff  is  due  to  the  feebleness  of  the 

Government  or  the  wicked  arts  of 
the  Opposition;  the  fact  is  clear,  and  is  at- 
tended with  many  mischiefs.  An  uncertain 
tariff  paralyses  trade.  Moreover,  if  the  Fede- 
ral Parliament  is  to  be  in  well  nigh  perpetual 
session,  this  means  that  everybody  who  has 
serious  private  interests  to  look  after  must  be 
driven  out  of  Federal  politics.  No  lawyer  with 
clients  to  serve,  no  merchant  with  a  great  busi- 
ness to  control,  no  working  journalist  with  a 
paper  to  edit,  can  afford  to  give,  say,  ten 
months  of  unbroken  service  in  the  year  to  a 
Parliament  500  miles  distant  from  his  home. 
Parliament  tinder  such  conditions  must  neces- 
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Aggrieved 


sarily  become  the  luxury  of  a  wealthy  leisured 
class,  who  have  no  business  of  their  own  to 
look  after;  or  the  monopoly  of  professional 
politicians,  who  depend  for  existence  on  their 
Parliamentary  salary.  But  in  Australia  we 
have  no  wealthy  unoccupied  class,  and  Federal 
politics,  under  such  conditions  as  exist  to-day, 
must  fall  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  live  by  politics.  Already  a  demand  is 
heard  that  the  salary  of  lion,  members  shall  be 
raised  to  £400  a  year.  This  is  little  enough  if 
members  of  the  Federal  Houses  must  spend 
so  many  months  continuously  away  from 
home.  But  there  is  a  growing  impatience 
with  the  general  cost  of  Parliamentary  institu- 
tutions,  and  this  will  certainly  be  intensified  by 
an  increase  in  Parliamentary  salaries. 

Mr.  Philp  has  begun  his  Parlia- 
•-i1„«,rf  mentary  campaign,  and  he  puts  in 
the  forefront  of  his  manifesto  the 
Queensland  grievance  against  the 
Federal  Government.  So  great,  he  declares, 
is  the  revulsion  of  feeling  on  the  subject,  "that 
probably  a  majority  of  electors  in  the  State 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  union  disso'ved."  Mr. 
Philp  is  disposed  to  treat  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  a  foreign  and  hostile  body.  The  State 
Governments,  he  tells  Queensland,  "must  jeal- 
ously preserve  all  the  powers  left  to  them,  and 
must  refuse  any  invitation  from  the  Common- 
wealth Government  to  surrender  them."  Mr. 
Barton,  with  more  frankness  than  tact,  says, 
bluntly,  that  though  Mr.  Philp  once  posed  as 
an  ardent  Federalist,  yet  "  he  never  really  un- 
derstood what  federation  is. '  By  way  of 
soothing  Queensland  sensibilities.  Mr.  Barton 
goes  on  to  say — 

Mr.  Philp  forgets  that  it  is  the  Australian  people 
■who  made  the  Federation;  and  his  forgetfulness  is  great 
if  he  thinks  it  rests  with  him  to  undo  it.  The  life 
of  tlie  Federation  will  depend  upon  the  great  public 
opinion  of  six  federated  States,  and  not  upon  the  ex- 
plosions of  Mr.  Philp's  popgun,  which  will  scare  no- 
body but  himself. 

When  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  Commonwealth 
and  the  Premier  of  one  of  the  States  talk  10 
each  other  across  the  continent  in  these  ac- 
cents, it  is  plain  that  matters  are  becoming 
perilously  strained. 

Queensland,   it   must    be    remem- 
Questlon    bered,  is  itself  responsible  for  the 
at  issue    anti-Kanaka    legislation    which    it 
now  so  keenly  resents.      It  sent  re- 
presentatives to  the  Federal  Parliament   who, 
almost  to  a  man,  supported  that  legislation. 
The  approaching  general  election  in  Queens- 
land has  an  Australian  interest,  and  this  for 
two  reasons.    First,  it  will  determine  the  ques- 


tion of  whether  Mr.  Philp  or  the  Queensland 
representatives  in  the  Federal  Houses  really 
represent  the  mind  of  that  State.  Moreover, 
the  supremacy  of  the  Labour  Party  in  the  Fe- 
deral Parliament  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Queens- 
land practically  surrendered  her  whole  Fede- 
ral representation  to  that  party.  If  Mr. 
1'hilp  wins,  it  means  that  not  only  in  the  State 
Parliament,  but  in  the  Federal  Houses — and 
so  over  the  whole  of  Australia — the  Labour 
Party  will  suffer  a  loss  of  power. 

The  relentless  logic  of  the  long 
Mr.  Phiip's  drought  makes  economy  of  the 
Policy  heroic  sort  a  necessity  to  Queens- 
land. The  drought  has  destroyed 
much  private  wealth,  and  so  reduces  the  tax- 
paying  power  of  the  community ;  but  it  has 
also  lowered  the  earnings  of  the  railways  and 
the  revenue  from  the  customs-house,  and  so 
disorders  the  whole  finance  of  the  State.  Mr. 
Philp  proposes  to  undertake  no  public  works 
but  what  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  will 
yield  full  interest  on  their  cost.  There  must 
be,  he  says,  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  Min- 
isters, and  in  the  scale  and  cost  of  Parliament, 
etc.  Economy  may  almost  be  described  as 
the  missing  virtue  in  Australian  politics;  but 
Mr.  Philp  is  determined  to  acclimatise  that 
virtue  on  Queensland  soil.  Mr.  Browne,  the 
leader  of  the  Labour  Party,  hopes  to  make  the 
election  turn  on  the  single  issue  of  a  white 
Australia.  Mr.  Philp,  he  says.  "  is  asking  the 
electors  to  reverse  the  verdict  in  favour  of  a 
white  Queensland  given  in  March  last."  Mr. 
Philp  says,  in  reply,  that  he  "has  no  intention 
whatever  of  revising  the  coloured  labour  ques- 
tion. "  The  object  of  his  Government,"  ue 
declares.  "  is  to  make  Queensland  the  home 
of  a  prosperous  and  contented  people  of  Euro- 
pean race."  It  seems  probable  that  Mr.  Philp 
will  profit  by  the  sense  of  grievance  with  the 
Federal  Government  which  undoubtedly  exists 
for  the  moment  in  Queensland. 

We  give  on  another  page  Kipling's 
K,NewS'S    new  P°em'  "  The  Islanders,"  per- 
Poem       haps  the  best  abused  set  of  rhymes 
modern    literature    has    produced. 
Rudyard  Kipling's  syllables  are  like  swords, 
and      they      cut      deep.       It      is      amusing 
to       note       for       what       diverse      reasons, 
and     from     what     opposite       quarters,     the 
poem      is      assailed.      The      religious      press 
regards  it  as  a  "  mere  unscientific,  mistaken, 
and  furious  tirade  in  favour  of  the  conscrip- 
tion."     The  sporting  press  and  sporting  men 
are  insulted  by  its  references  to  "The  flannelled 
fools  at  the  wicket."  and  "  the  muddied  oafs  at 
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the  goals."  The  "  fools  "  and  the  ''  oafs,  it 
must  be  admitted,  take  their  revenge.  Here 
are  some  of  their  comments : — 

"  A  fuddled  fool  in  his  frenzy  spoofing  the  '  Times ' 
with  his  rhymes."— E.  H.  Holland,  hon.  secretary,  Mid- 
dlesex County  Association. 

"  A  foul  charge  by  an  absent-minded  beggar  deserves 
free  kicks."— J.  R.  Schumacher,  chairman,  Division  I.. 
London  Football  Association. 

"  I  think  as  Goldsmith  wrote:  '  Were  I  to  be  augry 
at  men  being  fools  I  could  here  find  ample  food  for  de- 
clamation.' " — F.  J.  B.  Hemming,  vice-president,  Lon- 
don Football  Association. 

"  Clever  chap,  Kipling.  He  didn't  intend  to  be  rude. 
'  Pay,  pav,  pay '  was  getting  stale,  and  he  wanted  an- 
other advertisement.  He  has  got  it."— R.  P.  Gregson. 
secretary.  Lancashire  Football  Association. 

"  Mr.  Kipling  has  preached  us  rather  a  wordy  sermon 
— '  verbosa  et  grandis  epistola  ' — on  our  shortcomings 
as  seen  through  his  spectacles,  but  why  cricketers  and 
football  players  should  be  marked  out  for  his  vulgar 
abuse  is  not  sufficiently  obvious.  I  suppose  he  classifies 
under  '  flannelled  fools '  such  cricketers— I  merely  men- 
tion the  names  that  come  in  a  moment  to  one's  mind- 
as  General  Spens  and  Colonel  Poore;  as  F.  W.  Milli- 
gan,  H.  T.  Stanley,  D.  H.  Forbes,  and  F.  F.  J.  Green- 
field, all  of  whom  have  laid  down  their  lives;  and  as  F. 
S.  Jackson.  F.  Mitchell,  W.  L.  Foster,  A.  J.  Turner, 
and  E.  I.  M.  Barrett,  who  have  not  only  the  '  folly ' 
to  be  cricketers,  but  to  serve  their  country  as  well. 
Mr.  Kipling's  poetry  may  be  above  reproach,  but  he 
might  easily  mend  his  manners  without  spoiling  his 
rhymes."— W.  J.  Ford. 


"  Bulletin."] 

MR.    RUDYARD  KIPLING'S   NEW   POEM. 
British  Lion:  "That's  all  right,  Rudyard,  don't  mind 
me.       I'm  getting  used  to  it.       Everybody  does  it." 

The  general  public,  unaccustomed  to  be 
preached  at  in  such  stentorian  tones,  protests 
that  Mr.  Kipling  does  not  practise  what  he 
preaches.  He  ought,  in  a  word,  to  take  his 
own  medicine,  and  get  into  a  suit  of  khaki ! 
Mr.  Kipling  has  certainly  not  devoted  a  week 
— still  less  a  year — of  service  to  the  business  of 
the  ranks,  "  the  lordliest  life  on  earth."  "  The 
Islanders,"  says  one  critic,  "  ought  to  be  called 
the  Ye-vou  poem.  In  its  eighty-three  lines, 
"  ye  "  occurs  no  less  than  fifty  times ;  "  you  " 
and  "  your  "  together  as  many  as  forty.  Why 
'  we,"  "  us,"  "  our  "? 


Accuracy  is  not  a  common  virtue 
Kipling     Qf  p.oetS)  and  Kipling's  reference  to 
colonies     tne   colonies,    and    the   help   they 
have  given  to  the  mother  land,  arc 
merely  efforts  of  wild  imagination.      It  is  not 
true  of  English  people  that — 
.     .     .    ye  vaunted  your  fathomless  power  and  ye  flaun- 
ted your  iron  pride 
Ere — ye  fawned  on  the  Younger  Nations  for  the  men 

who  could  shoot  and  ride! 
Then  ye  returned  to  your  trinkets;   then  ye  contented 

youi    souls 
With  the  flannelled  fools  at  the  wicket  or  the  muddied 
oafs  at  the  goals. 

The  colonies  volunteered  help  before  it  was 
asked,  and  sent  their  sons  to  the  front  without 
being  "  fawned  upon  "  by  anybody.  As  to 
"  the  flannelled  fools  at  the  wickets,"  if  they 
are  "  fools,"  we  have  at  least  as  many  of  them 
in  proportion  to  our  population  in  Australia 
as  they  have  in  England.  But  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's warning  against  the  lazy  patriotism  that 
does  its  duty  by  proxy,  the  inversion  of  all 
reason  which  counts  sport  sweeter  than  duty, 
and  is  more  keenly  interested  in  a  cricket 
match  than  in  a  great  battle  where  men  die  for 
their  country — all  this  is  a  much-needed  mes- 
sage for  Australia. 

The  Federal  Cabinet,  taking  its 
suppress-  courage  with  both  hands,  has  re- 
Tattersaii  solved  to  suppress  Tattersall !    The 

mails  are  to  be  closed  to  that  evil 
industry  after  March  31.  It  is  announced 
that  this  means  a  loss  to  the  postal  revenue  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  some  £60,000  per  an- 
num ;  a  stupendous  fine  for  an  act  of  public 
virtue !  But  the  scale  of  the  postal  revenue 
sacrificed  shows  to  what  vast  proportion  racing 
sweeps  have  grown.  Where  else  in  the  world 
can  be  found  a  population  of  4,000,000  who 
spend  £60,000  a  year  in  the  mere  postages  on 
racing  sweeps !  Every  civilised  State  in  the 
world,  in  turn,  has  had  to  suppress  public  lot- 
teries on  account  of  their  deadly  mischief  to 
national  character ;  but  no  lotteries  known  to 
history  have  ever  approached  the  scale — in 
proportion  to  population — of  Tattersall's 
sweeps.  Through  these  alone — if  the  amount 
spent  on  postage  is  a  gauge — not  less  than 
£1,200,000  per  annum  must  flow  out  of  a  great 
number  of  pockets  into  one  or  two  doz-.Mi 
pockets,  without  being  earned  or  yielding  any 
useful  equivalent,  and  leaving,  in  the  process 
every  tenth  coin  in  the  whole  vast  sum  in  the 
hands  of  the  gentleman  who  runs  Tattersalh 
Perhaps  no  other  human  being  earns  so  much 
for  doing  so  little  as  this  artist.  But  his  sweeps 
are  turning  Australians  into  a  nation  of  gam- 
blers. 
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Tasmania  loses  £15,000  a  year  by 
The        tjie  suppression  of  Tattersall,  and 

Tasmanian  r     i         1  •  i 

view  means  to  right  the  question  stub- 
bornly. The  Tasmanian  Cabinet 
contends  that  the  act  of  the  Federal  Post- 
master-General is  unconstitutional.  Where 
State  laws  come  into  conflict  with  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth,  they  must,  it  is 
true,  be  overridden ;  but  Tasmania  de- 
pends on  the  somewhat  technical  point 
that  where  the  State  law  is  older  in 
date  than  an  Act  passed  by  the  Com- 
monwealth it  cannot  be  abrogated.  If  this 
contention  holds  good,  the  legislative  powers 
of  the  Commonwealth  are  much  smaller  than 
anybody  has  yet  imagined.  It  is  proposed  to 
ask  Mr.  Barton  to  allow  Tattersall  to  continue 
his  business  until  the  Federal  High  Court  has 
been  set  up,  equipped  with  judges,  and  has 
had  time  to  consider  this  legal  nicety.  This 
concession  is  hardly  likely  to  be  made.  To 
grant  it  would  show  an  utter  want  of  sincerity 
>n  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government.  What 
is  really  needed  for  the  suppression  of  Tatter- 
sall is  the  enforcement  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  wholesome  law  forbidding 
sweep  advertisements  of  every  kind.  This 
law  Tasmania — greatly  to  its  credit — already 
possesses  and  enforces.  But  the  circum- 
stance that  one  State  suppresses  sweep  adver- 
tisements, yet  clings  to  a  big  postal  revenue 
from  sweep  circulars,  while  the  other  States 
allow  sweeps  to  be  advertised,  but  sternly 
shut  their  mailbags  against  all  answers  to 
these  advertisements,  shows  how  eccentric  and 
capricious  a  thing  public  virtue  is. 

Mr.  Seddon  has  the  art  of  talking 

seddon's    in  accents  which  are  audible  over 

utterances  the  whole  empire.     His  rhetoric  is 

of  the  vigorous  and  blunt  order. 
He  is  not  perhaps  an  orator,  and  he  is  certainly 
not  a  diplomatist ;  but  he  knows  what  "the 
man  in  the  street  "  thinks,  and  he  can  con- 
dense popular  sentiment  into  a  few  terse  sylla- 
bles, which  arrest  universal  attention.  There 
is  an  admirable  courage,  too,  in  his  speeches. 
Thus  in  bidding  farewell  to  the  eighth  New 
Zealand  contingent,  Mr.  Seddon  said  that  there 
were  already  more  than  5,000  applications  for 
the  ninth  contingent,  and  "this  would  let  their 
kindred  in  the  mother  country  know  that  in 
little  New  Zealand  there  were  still 
more  men  if  more  were  wanted." 
Speaking  at  the  Nelson  Jubilee  celebration, 
Mr.  Seddon  said  that,  exclusive  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  contingents.  New  Zealand's  con- 
tributions     to      the      South     African     forces 


had  been  5,075  men  and  5,240  horses.  Canada 
would  require  to  have  sent  35,268  men,  and 
Australia  24,549,  to  equalise  his  colony's  con- 
tribution. He  would  say  to  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia, "  You  have  done  well,  but  should  do 
more,"  and  to  the  people  of  New  Zealand  his 
message  was,  "  We  have  done  well,  but  shall 
do  more  for  the  Empire  if  the  necessity  con- 
tinues." 

Mr.  Seddon  can  talk  bluffly  as  well 
plain       as  patriotically  to  the  Imperial  Go- 
speech      vernment.      The  War  Office    has 

made  a  big  meat  contract,  which 
seems  to  leave  out  the  colonies.  All  the  State 
Premiers  supported  Mr.  Seddon  in  cabling 
vigorous  protests,  but  Mr.  Seddon  added  on 
hisownaccount  the  declaration  of  his  "amaze- 
ment "  at  the  conduct  of  the  Imperial  authori- 
ties, and  the  plain-spoken,  but  undiplomatic, 
sentence — 

Sacrifices  made  by  the  colonies  and  the  further  sacri- 
fices they  are  prepared  to  make  entitle  them  to  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Government. 

On  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  New  Zealand 
to  Federated  Australia,  again,  Mr.  Seddon 
talks  with  unbuttoned  vigour.    He  said : 

The  passage  of  the  Commonwealth  tariff  had  proved 
inimical  to  the  colony,  but  New  Zealand  must  not  sit 
down  and  weep  because  she  had  maintained  her  in- 
dependence. The  last  few  weeks  a  good  many  people 
had  had  a  slight  leaning  towards  Federation,  but  he 
now  thanked  their  stars  that  they  were  still  New  Zea- 
landers  The  future  will  show  to  our  good.  We 
can  work  out  our  destiny.  We  ha\e  not  given  our 
freedom  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

The  Maoris  in  New  Zealand — the 
Maori  most  warlike  of  all  the  races  of  the 
Loyalty     Pacific — have  been  keen  to  find  a 

place  in  one  or  other  of  the  New 
Zealand  contingents,  and  cannot  in  the  least 
understand  why  their  complexion  should  be 
a  fatal  barrier.  Does  patriotism  know  any 
colour  test,  or  is  loyalty  affected  by  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  certain  pigment  cells  in 
the  human  skin?  But  Great  Britain,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  has  steadfastly  refused  to  employ 
brown  or  black  men  in  a  war  against  a  white 
people ;  and  Maori  volunteers  for  South 
Africa,  though  amongst  the  best  fighting  ma- 
terial in  the  world,  are  rejected.  An  East 
Coast  Maori  chief,  Tuta  Nihoniho,  himself  a 
veteran  and  famous  fighter,  whose  offer  to 
take  over  to  South  Africa  a  contingent  of  500 
Maoris,  was  refused,  has  addressed  a  charac- 
teristic letter  to  the  members  of  the  latest  New 
Zealand  contingent : — 

'•Great  was  the  love  for  you  and  the  grief  for  our- 
selves, the  Maoris,  because  the  native  people  were  not 
permitted  to  go  with  you  to  the  assistance  of  our 
Mother  England.  Now.  O  my  children,  this  is  a  new 
thing  to  me  under  the  sun.  namely,  having  two  chil- 
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then,  one  white  and  the  other  brown;  that  when 
trouble  overtakes  me,  their  parent,  that  I  should  for- 
bid my  brown  child  to  come  to  my  assistance,  and  in- 
vite my  white  child  to  die  with  me.  What,  then,  is 
to  be  done  with  regard  to  the  acute  pangs  of  love  of  my 
brown  child  towards  me,  its  parent?  There  are  two 
aspects  to  this  question:  (1)  A  loving  regard  lest  harm 
should  befall  a  much  beloved  child,  or  (2)  a  feeling 
that  the  child  is  despised  as  being  incapable  of  accom- 
plishing any  great  deed.  But  the  Maori  proverb  says. 
*  Big  morsel  or  little  morsel,  the  jaw  has  to  move  all 
the  same.'  Farewell,  then.  Be  brave!  Set  your 
thoughts  on  God  to  help  you.  By  so  doing  you  will 
return  with  honour  to  us,  your  parents,  and  we  your 
parents,  in  our  part  not  knowing  what  is  in  store 
for  you,  will  leave  you  in  the  hands  of  God.  Go,  then, 
and  may  God  be  with  you  always.  God  save  the  King. 
Edward  the  Seventh.  From  your  friend  Tuta  Nihoni- 
ho,  Captain  Ngatiporou  Rifles." 

The  rhetoric  of  this  address  sounds  quaint  to 
white  ears ;  but  the  temper  of  it  is  both  valiant 
and  noble. 

Air.     Wise     has     already     in     our 

A"  columns  explained  what  he  hopes 

Experiment'1'5  Industrial  Arbitration    Act  will 

accomplish.  The  Act  came  into 
force  with  the  new  year,  and  its  earliest — what 
may  be  called  its  anticipatory — results  are 
hardly  those  upon  which  Mr.  Wise  calculated. 
The  Act  was  intended  to  create  industrial 
peace,  and  make  strikes  as  obsolete  as  the  flint 
axes  of  the  Stone  Age.  The  measure  may  ac- 
complish this  ultimately,  but  its  first  effect  is  to 
create  a  sort  of  incipient  industrial  war.  The 
trades  generally  are  organising  a  campaign 
for  increased  wages,  and  the  employers  are 
organising  for  a  campaign  of  defence.  The 
new  tribunal,  with  "Sir.  Justice  Cohen  as  its 
president,  will  be  charged  with  a  tremendous 
task.  It  will  practically  have  to  revise  the 
wages  and  the  working  conditions  generally 
of  every  industry  in  the  State.  Mr.  Justice 
Cohen  has  two  assessors,  one  elected  by  the 
unions,  the  other  by  the  employers;  and  he 
must  hold  the  balance  betwixt  them.  He  thus 
holds  in  his  single  hand  practicallv  the  whole 
relations  betwixt  labour  andcapitalin  theS  ate. 
What  the  employer  shall  give,  and  the  em- 
ploye earn,  is  no  longer  an  affair  of  free  con- 
tract :  it  is  to  be  settled  by  judicial  process. 

This     is,     of     course,     an     indus- 
how  it  is    trial     and     social     revolution     of 
watched    the      first     importance,      and      its 
results    are    being    watched    over 
the     whole     area     of     the     civilised     world 
with     the     keenest     interest.  The     com- 

ments of  the  English  press  generally  show  that 
the  scale  and  seriousness  of  the  experiment  are 
almost  better  realised  on  the  other  side  of  the 
v  add  than  in  New  South  Wales  itself.  Mr. 
Peacock,  the  Victorian  Premier,  says  that  the 


New  South  Wales  measure  is  "  a  more  drastic 
instrument  for  raising  wages  "  than  even  the 
Victorian  wages  boards :  and  in  some  respects 
this  is  true.  The  New  Zealand  law  and  the 
wages  boards  of  Victoria  do  not  touch  rural 
industries;  but  the  New  South  Wales  Act 
covers  the  whole  area  of  industry.  More  ►ver, 
under  Mr.  Wise's  measure  the  court  may  order 
an  employer  to  engage  the  member  of  a  trades 
union  in  preference  to  a  non-member.  The 
immediate  and  inevitable  effect  of  the  Act  is 
to  drive  all  workers  into  the  unions,  and  thus 
greatlv  increase  their  scale  and  power.  New 
South' Wales  in  this  measure  is  venturing  into 
an  unexplored  realm. 

It  seems  difficult  to  supply  the  Fe- 
in search  deral  Senate  with  useful  occupation 
ot  a  capital  while  the  tariff  is  trickling   slowly 

through  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  by  way  of  filling  up  the  time,  the 
entire  House  has  gone  on  a  tour  in  search  of 
a  site  for  the  Federal  capital.  These  new  Pil- 
grim Fathers — only  thirteen  Senators,  by  the 
way,  out  of  the  entire  House — set  off  on  their 
pilgrimage  under  very  unhappy  conditions. 
They  have  thirteen  sites  to  inspect ;  they  must 
travel  some  2,700  miles  by  rail,  and  200  more 
by  coach  ;  must  sleep  in  railway  carriages  for 
nearly  a  fortnight,  and  subsist  on  casual  meals 
at  wayside  stations,  and.  with  stern  virtue,  are 
warned  in  advance  that  there  is  to  be  a  mini- 
mum allowance  of  champagne.  The  pilgrims 
began  their  tour  under  a  sweltering  sun  ;  they 
inspected  Albury  in  a  blinding  dust  storm  ;  and 
by  the  time  they  emerge  from  the  tour  they 
will  at  least  have  suffered  much  for  their  coun- 
try's good. 

Adelaide     has     been     shaken     for 
acivic      months  past  with  an  eager    strife 

Referen-  , .     l  r  °    .  ,, 

dum  over  the  question  of  covering  the 
city  with  a  network  of  electric 
trams.  The  Westinghouse  Company,  strong 
in  capital  and  skill,  offered  to  construct  the 
trams  on  terms  favourable  both  to  the  public 
and  to  the  municipalities.  The  company  will 
expend  half  a  million  in  wages  and  material ; 
there  are  to  be  penny  fares  within  the  city,  and 
twopenny  fares  for  a  four  mile  radius ;  and  the 
whole  system  can  be  taken  over  by  the  State 
or  the  municipality  in  fourteen  years.  When 
the  scheme  is  completed  Adelaide  will  have  the 
cheapest  and  best  tram  system  in  Australasia : 
but  the  vague  and  growing  sentiment  that  the 
State  ought  to  do  everything,  and  that  private 
individuals  or  companies  must  be  allowed  to 
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do  nothing,  is  hostile  to  the  scheme.  The  ques- 
tion was  put  to  the  test  of  a  referendum,  and 
Mr.  Kingston  assisted  the  opposition  to  the 
scheme  by  describing  it  in  a  telegram  as  a 
mere  scheme  of  "tramway  robbery."  The  re- 
ferendum, however,  decided  in  favour  of  the 
scheme  by  1 1.436  votes  to  5.539 — a  majority 
of  more  than  two  to  one.  That  vote  settles 
more  questions  than  that  of  the  Adelaide  tram- 
ways. 

One  of  the  important  events  of  the 
Labour  month  is  the  meeting  in  Sydney  of 
Pontics  the  Political  Labour  League,  and 
its  proceedings  may  be  taken  as  re- 
presenting the  trend  of  labour  politics  all  over 
Australia.  The  Labour  Party  is  sharpening 
its  discipline.  A  resolution  was  adopted  de- 
claring that  any  person  who  had  opposed  in 
the  past,  or  should  oppose  in  the  future,  any 
duly  selected  and  endorsed  Labour  candidate, 
"'should  not  be  allowed  to  join  the  Parliamen- 
tary Party  on  any  condition  whatever."  The 
platform  of  the  party  consists  of  six  planks — 
local  government,  free  education,  workmen's 
compensation  on  a  new  scale,  the  abolition  of 
the  Upper  House,  of  the  dual  vote,  and  of 
all  sales  of  public  land.  If  the  municipalities 
are  captured,  they  are  to  be  run  on  Socialistic 
lines.  All  State  taxation  in  the  future  must 
be  of  the  direct  sort,  since  the  tariff  belongs  to 
the  Commonwealth.  If  the  Upper  House  is 
abolished,  and  taxes  are  imposed  by  a  single 
Chamber  elected  on  adult  suffrage  and  con- 
trolled by  the  labour  unions,  it  may  be  easily 
guessed  what  sort  of  taxation  will  be  possible. 
One  class  will  impose  the  taxation,  and  another 
pay  it ! 

A  resolution  was    carried    on    the 
The  Tie  with  ™ices   affirming— 

England  That  the  Imperial  power  of  veto  over 
Commonwealth  legislation  is  not  only 
subversive  of  all  Australian  liberty, 
but  in  practice  constitutes  a  serious  menace  to  the 
most  vital  Australian  interests;  that  the  Commonwealth 
Constitution  Act  should  be  so  amended  as  to  vest  the 
people  with  power  to  override  any  such  veto,  either  bj 
a  referendum  or  by  re-enacting  the  rejected  measure. 

The  mover,  Mr.  Donald  Macdonald,  M.L.A.. 
declared  his  resolution  was  not  meant  to  "  cut 
the  painter  "  with  the  mother  country ;  and  in 
that  he  is  probably  sincere,  but  his  intelligence 
surely  nods.  That  the  Royal  veto  is  "subversive 
of  all  Australian  liberty"  is  absurd,  and  the  self- 
respect  of  Great  Britain  would  make  impos- 
sible the  continuance  of  a  union  on  the  terms 
drafted  bv  Mr.   Donald   Macdonald,   M.L.A. 


The  Australian  Workers'  Union?, 
industrial  a  federation  of  bush  unions,  held 
Troubles  jts  annual  sessions  in  Sydney  dur- 
ing the  month.  It  has  a  member- 
ship of  21,000.  and  is  a  labour  organisation  of 
great  power.  A  quarrel  betwixt  this  powerful 
body  and  the  Pastoralists'  Union  would  seri- 
ously affect  the  whole  woolgrowing  industry. 
For  some  years,  happily,  peace  has  reigned 
in  this  realm  of  industry,  but  the  proceedings 
of  the  Australian  Workers'  Union  show  that 
a  great  strife  is  unpleasantly  possible.  It  was 
agreed  to  register  the  union  under  Mr.  Wise's 
Act.  and  to  demand  an  increase  of,  roughly, 
25  per  cent,  in  the  rates  for  shearing  and  in 
wages  generally.  The  new  demands  were  fixed 
high  plainly  in  the  hope  that  the  Arbitration 
Court  would  at  least  give,  as  a  compromise, 
rates  much  in  advance  of  those  now  existing. 
Disputes  at  several  points  are  raised  with  the 
Pastoralists'  Union.  No  member  of  the  Work- 
ers' Union  is  to  work  for  a  contractor,  or  to  en- 
gage through  the  Pastoralists'  Union  or  any 
private  labour  agent,, or  pay  a  money  deposit  to- 
secure  a  "  stand."  All  these  are  fighting  points, 
and  if  insisted  on  may  lead  to  costly  and  un- 
happy strife. 

An  attempt  was  made,  with  a  cer- 
Labour  tain  degree  of  success,  to  capture 
and  the  war^]-,  these  labour  unions  in  the  pro- 
Boer  interests.  The  Political 
Labour  League,  by  a  vote  of  38  to  23,  rejected 
a  motion  declaring  "  approval  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  war  has  been  conducted,"  and 
the  "  belief  that  the  British  Government  would 
bring  it  to  a  satisfactory  and  honourable  con- 
clusion." By  39  votes  to  25  it  adopted  a  reso- 
lution demanding  that — 

with  a  view  of  terminating  the  war  in  South  Africa, 
autonomy  such  as  we  enjoy  in  Australia  should  be  im- 
mediately granted  to  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Colonies,  that  the  ruined  farms  be  restocked,  and  an 
amnesty  granted  to  Cape  rebels  and  Boers  in  arms. 

In  the  Australian  Workers'  Lmion  a  similar 
resolution  was  carried.  In  this  matter,  how- 
ever, the  Unions  do  not  represent  the  senti- 
ment of  their  own  class,  and  several  trades  have 
already  passed  resolutions  disavowing  all  sym- 
pathy with  the  labour  leagues  in  what  is  de- 
scribed as  their  "  anti-British"  declaration. 

The     pro-Boer     movement    found 
a  Professor  jts  wav   -mt0  serener    circles    than 

on  the 


War  Path 


the  labour 


Mr.  G.  Arnold 


Wood,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History 
in  the  University  of  Sydney,  in  the  effort  to  de- 
scribe the  general  wickedness  of  Great  Brita-in 
in  the  origin  and  conduct  of  the  present  war, 
has  expended  much  highly  coloured  rhetoric  on 
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a  somewhat  disgusted  public.  There  is  a  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  a  certain  judicial  reticence 
and  calm  in  the  utterances  of  a  University  pro- 
fessor; and  a  professor  who  has  history  as 
his  field  is  especially  bound,  in  dealing 
with  current  events,  to  show  the  calmness  of  a 
judge  rather  than  the  vehement  temper  of  an 
agitator.  The  Senate  of  Sydney  University 
found  Professor  Wood's  rhetoric  of  too  dis- 
tressing a  character,  and  it  passed  the  follow- 
ing unusually  plain-spoken  resolution  : — 

In  the  opinion  of  the  senate  the  statements  contained 
in  Professor  Wood's  letters  and  speeches  relating  to 
the  South  African  war,  especially  those  alleging  that 
Lord  Kitchener  hopes  to  end  the  war  by  destroying 
the  Boer  women  and  children,  are  unworthy  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  history,  whose  utterances  ought  to  be  marked 
by  striel  impartiality  and  freedom  from  passion;  and. 
further,  that  such  remarks  are  highly  reprehensible, 
inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  encourage  enemies  of  the 
country  and  hinder  the  establishment  of  a  just  and  hon- 
ourable peace,  and  also  to  impair  *ho  value  of  his 
teaching  in  the   University. 

Professor   Wood    will    probably    be   unmoved 

by  that  resolution,  for  his  sensibilities  are 
plainly  of  an  eccentric  order.  But  undergrad- 
uates are,  in  all  lands,  very  inflammable  mate- 
rial, and  if  many  professors  followed  Profe  -■  i 
Wood's  example,  the  universities  would  break 
into  patriotic  flame  from  one  end  of  Australia 
to  the  other. 

Two  of  the  vacant  Australian  State 

New        Governorships  have  been  filled  up 

Governors  verv    happily    during    the     month. 

Sir  Herbert  Chiraside,  a  brilliant 
soldier,  goes  to  Brisbane :  Admiral  Sir 
Harry  Rawson  goes  to  Sydney.  Each  of  the 
new  State  Governors  is,  in  his  own  line,  an  ex- 
pert of  the  highest  quality.  Vice-Admiral 
Rawson  is  one  of  the  ablest  flag  officers  in 
the  Royal  Navy.  He  has  seen  active  service 
in  China,  Egypt,  and  on  the  East  Coast  of 
Africa,  and  was  in  chief  command  of  the  Cape. 
If  a  great  naval  war  broke  out.  Admiral  Raw- 
son  would  certainly  hold  some  important  com- 
mand in  it.  Sir  Herbert  Chirnside  is  not  only 
a  scientific  soldier,  he  is  a  successful  diploma- 
tist and  administrator.  He  pacified  Crete,  in 
conjunction  with  Admiral  Harris,  when  every- 
body else  failed.  He  has  been  described  as 
"  one  of  those  rare  Englishmen  who  can  get 
behind  the  Oriental  mind."  Sir  Herbert,  too. 
is  an  accomplished  linguist,  and  an  ardent  and 
clever  sportsman.  The  new  State  Governors 
are  undoubtedly  of  a  very  fine  type;  but  it  is 
plain  that  Great  Britain  does  not  send  some  of 
her  most  brilliant  soldiers  and  sailors  to  the 
Australian  capitals  without  some  view  to  a 
large  and  effective  policy  of  Australian  de- 
fence. 


LONDON,  January  i. 

wireless    The  Old  Year  closed  with  a  prom- 

Teiegraphy  ise  of  great  change,  which  the  New 

across      Year,    or    some    subsequent    new 

theAtlant.c  ^^    ^    probably    realise.         The 

rapid  development  of  wireless  telegraphy,  which 

is  one  of  the  chief  scientific  achievements  of 
the  old  year,  culminated  in  December  by  the 
announcement  by  Signor  Marconi  of  the  suc- 
cessful transmission  of  wireless  messages  from 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland  to  the  Lizard.  The 
evidence  is  not  quite  complete,  but  there  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  the  perfecting  of  an  ap- 
paratus by  which  it  will  be  possible  to  trans- 
mit messages  all  over  the  world  without  the 
aid  of  submarine  cables  is  only  a  question  of 
time,  and  possibly  of  only  a  short  time.  Signor 
Marconi,  enthusiastic  like  all  inventors,  de- 
clares that  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  telegraph 
everywhere  at  a  halfpenny  a  word.  Incident- 
ally this  would  be  very  bad  for  the  sharehold- 
ers in  cable  companies,  but  it  would  make  all 
people  that  on  earth  do  dwell  next  door  neigh- 
bours to  one  another  to  an  extent  at  present 
inconceivable.  For  the  communication  of 
thought  it  would  be  a  veritable  annihilation  of 
space,  rendering  possible  political  combina- 
tions and  federations  on  a  vaster  scale  than  has 
ever  heretofore  been  attempted  in  this  world. 

wireless  ^  xve  can  transmrt  messages  with- 
Teiepnony  out  wires,  why  should  we  not  tele- 
-a  phone  by  the  same  agency?  At 
Possibility  present;  no  one  dreams  of  this,  but 
it  is  no  longer  unthinkable,  and  imagination 
is  busy  with  the  thought  of  the  immense 
changes  that  will  come  about  when  the  im- 
passioned declarations  of  a  Romeo  in  London 
will  be  distinctly  heard  by  a  Juliet  in  her  bal- 
cony in  Constantinople.  It  wrould  no  doubt 
be  a  stimulus  to  the  movement  in  favour  of 
universal  language.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
wrould  immensely  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
foreign  tongues.  When  the  purest  Parisian  ac- 
cent is  as  audible  in  Stratford-atte-Bow  as  it  is 
on  the  Boulevards,  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  acquisition  of  French  will 
have  disappeared.  Nor  is  it  only  sounds  which 
will  probably  be  transmitted  by  the  same  view- 
less messengers.  The  report  of  the  discovery 
by  which  electricity  is  made  the  medium  for 
conveying  light  waves,  as  well  as  sound  waves, 
so  that  anyone  using  the  telephone  will  see 
the  person  with  whom  he  is  talking,  although 
they  may  be  separated  by  hundreds  of  miles, 
may  be  one  of  the  gifts  which  the  New  Year 
has  in  store ;  but  unless  common  report  is  a 
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common  liar,  its  realisation  is  only  a  question 
of  time. 

The         ^'ie  concluest  of  the  air  is  another 

conquest    of  those  achievements  promised  us, 

of  i)i  which   M.  Santos  Dumont  has 

e  Sea  lately  given  us  demonstrations.  We 
are  now  promised  the  final  conquest  of  the  sea. 
Last  month  news  arrived  of  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess with  which  the  Fulton  submarine  boat 
more  than  justified  the  utmost  boasts  of  the 
designers  of  these  vessels.  With  a  full  crew 
on  board,  including  a  Rear- Admiral  of  the 
United  States,  the  Fulton  boat  went  out  into 
Peconic  Bay.  sank  six  feet  under  water,  and 
lay  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  for  fifteen  hours 
on  end.  The  crew  were  perfectly  comfortable. 
They  went  about  their  ordinary  work  in  the 
ordinary  way,  they  did  not  use  any  of  the 
reserve  of  compressed  air,  and,  according  to 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  officers  and  crew, 
they  experienced  no  inconvenience  whatever. 
One  of  the  officers  declared  that  there  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  have  remained 
under  water  for  five  days,  except  for  the  lack 
of  food.  When  they  were  lying  on  the  bottom 
a  great  storm  arose,  and  the  wind  lashed  into 
fury  the  surface  of  the  bay.  But  although  the 
tempest  was  raging  in  fury  immediately  above 
their  heads,  none  of  those  in  the  Fulton  boat 
had  any  idea  that  there  was  anything  but  dead 
calm.  They  were  in  very  shallow  water,  which 
makes  it  all  the  more  remarkable.  At  the  end 
of  fifteen  hours,  when  they  rose  to  the  surface 
and  discovered  the  kind  of  weather  to  which 
they  had  emerged,  the  captain  declared  with 
an  oath  that  if  he  had  known  it  was  like  this 
on  top  he  would  not  have  come  up  just  then. 

Consider  what  this  means.     If  the 

Th<GoE8dl,tS'  Prormse  °f  tms  experiment  be  ful- 

and  Bad     fihed,  the  navigation  of  the  sea  will 

lose  all  its  perils.  Sea-sickness  will 
disappear,  and  travel  under  water  will  be 
than  on  land.  Just  as  wireless  tele- 
graphy shows  that  the  whole  world  is  covered 
with  a  network  of  currents  capable  of  trans- 
mitting messages,  so  the  submanne  boat  will 
practically  honeycomb  the  sea  with  tunnels 
which  :'.!  open  and  close  as  the  vessels  pass, 
through  which  transit  will  be  as  steady  as  if 
it  was  on  dry  land.  A  very  few  feet  below  the 
surface  it  is  eternal  calm.  This,  however,  is 
only  one  ,  f  it,  and  the  pleasant  side.  There 
is  anothei  hich  is  much  less  agreeable,  and 
one  of  whi  h  we  in  England  will  do  well  to 
take  swift  ai  nnt.  The  day  on  which  the 
larine  1  is  a  proved  success  our  im- 
munity   from    invasion    disappears,    for     no 


amount  of  naval  supremacy  will  then  be  abl 
to  prevent  the  concentration  upon  any  poin 
of  our  shores  of  an  invading  army.  It  wa 
said,  when  the  Channel  tunnel  was  vetoed,  tha 
we  could  not  permit  the  water-worn  bulwark 
of  England  to  be  pierced  even  by  a  single  hole 
But  submarines  will  honeycomb  the  sea  witl 
invisible  tunnels,  through  every  one  of  whicl 
an  army  corps  could  be  poured  in  silence  upoi 
any  point  selected  in  the  whole  of  our  coast 
line. 

Aiter  the  conquest  of  the  air  am 
The  cutting  tjie  conquest  of  the  sea,  it  is  onh 
isthmus  fitting  that  something  adequab 
should  be  done  with  the  land 
and  this  is  supplied  by  the  decisior 
which  appears  to  have  been  now  de 
finitely  arrived  at  by  the  Americai 
people  to  cut  the  waterway  through  the  isth 
mus  which  connects  the  northern  and  south 
ern  continents  of  America.  President  Roose 
velt,  in  his  inaugural  address,  declared  tha 
the  building  of  an  isthmian  canal  is  emphati- 
cally a  work  which  it  is  for  the  interest  of  th< 
entire  world  to  begin  and  to  complete  as  soor 
as  possible.  Early  in  the  New  Year  a  Bill  wil 
be  introduced  in  Congress  giving  nationa 
sanction  to  the  expenditure  of  whatever  suir 
is  necessary  for  digging  the  biggest  ditch  ir 
the  world  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It 
is  not  expected  that  serious  opposition  will 
be  offered  either  in  the  Congress  or  in  the 
Senate  to  the  expenditure  of  this  money.  Ne- 
gotiations with  Nicaragua  appear  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  concluded  so  as  to  secure  the 
United  States  absolute  ownership,  not  only 
of  the  canal,  but  of  a  strip  of  territory  five 
miles  wide  on  either  side.  The  Nicaraguan 
Government,  which  rejoices  at  the  prospect 
of  seeing  an  expenditure  of  three  millions  a 
year  of  American  money  spent  in  its  terri- 
tories, is  believed  to  have  removed  all  diplo- 
matic and  legal  obstacles  from  the  way  of  the 
United  States.  Of  course,  after  the  canal  is 
built  the  independence  of  the  Nicaraguan  Re- 
public will  be  on  a  par,  let  us  say,  with  that  of 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt.  But  Nicaragua  is  not 
the  first  State  by  any  means  that  has  been 
willing  to  barter  its  independence  for  a  mess 
of  pottage. 

war  and  The  New  World  has  made  large 
Arbitration  contributions  to  the  history  of  the 

in  south     ]ast  month  of  the  old  year.      The 

menca     pan  _  American      Conference      at 

Mexico   has   been   vigorously   discussing  the 

question  of  arbitratjpti,  and' at  one  time  the 

d'flference  of  opinion  between  those  who  were 
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in  favour  of  compulsory  arbitration  and  those 
who  objected  to  go  further  than  the  principle 
laid  down  at  the  Hague  threatened  to  lead  to 
a  hopeless  disagreement.  This  danger  has 
been  averted,  and  the  Congress,  it  is  under- 
stood, will  unanimously  decide  in  favour  of 
the  Hague  rules.  The.  South  American  Re- 
publics will  then  apply  to  be  allowed  to  adhere 
to  the  Hague  Convention,  which  would  entitle 
them  to  nominate  arbitrators  to  the  Perma- 
nent Court.  At  the  same  time  that  the  dele- 
gates were  discussing  arbitration  at  Mexico,  a 
somewhat  bloody  conflict  was  raging  in  Co- 
lombia ;  and  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  the 
old-standing  dispute  between  Chili  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  suddenly  flared  up,  and 
distracted  Christmas  week  with  rumours  of 
impending  war.  There  is  a  tract  of  territory 
lying  between  Argentina  and  Chili  which  is 
claimed  by  both  republics,  the  ultimate  owner- 
ship of  which  has  been  referred  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  a  British  Commission.  This  arbitra- 
tion, unfortunately,  has  been  very  dilatory,  and 
the  Chilians,  under  the  ostensible  plea  of  en- 
deavouring to  facilitate  the  survey  of  the  terri- 
tory, began  to  make  roads  in  the  disputed  dis- 
trict. This  the  Argentines  resented,  and  for 
a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  two  republics 
were  on  the  eve  of  war.  Troops  were  called 
out,  newspapers  began  to  enumerate  the  fight- 
ing forces  on  either  side,  when  suddenly  the 
disputing  Governments  agreed  to  patch  up  a 
settlement ;  a  protocol  was  drawn  up  by 
which  both  Powers  agreed  to  withdraw  their 
police  from  the  disputed  territory,  and  to  re- 
store the  status  quo  as  it  existed  in  1898,  when 
the  matter  was  referred  to  British  arbitration. 
The  danger  is  not  entirely  past,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  arbitrators  will  hurry  up  and 
decide  the  dispute,  which  threatens  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

The  centre  of  interest  in  the  West- 
RPorosSiv^  ern  Hemisphere,  however,  is  al- 
inaugural  ways  in  the  North.     On  December 

5,  President  Roosevelt  delivered 
his  first  inaugural  address  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  a  long,  able,  and,  on 
the  whole,  moderate  and  reassuring  document, 
which  was  remarkable  for  several  things — first, 
for  its  explicit  definition  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine ;  secondly,  for  its  declaration  in  favour 
of  dealing  gently  with  the  trusts ;  thirdly,  for 
its  declaration  against  any  tampering  with  the 
Protective  tariff;  and,  fourthly,  for  its  em- 
phatic declaration  in  favour  of  the  exclusion 
of  Chinese  immigration.  On  all  these  points 
the  President  nut  his  foot  down  with  resolute 


determination  characteristic  of  the  man.  There 
is  little  prospect  that  anything  will  be  done  in 
the  direction  of  Reciprocity.  The  protected 
interests  are  too  strong.  The  statement  that 
the  President  has  declared  himself  in  favour 
of  the  nationalisation  of  the  telegraph  system 
would,  if  true,  be  significant  of  trouble  ahead 
in  the  near  future  for  those  who  are  alreadv  ac- 
cusing the  President  of  Bryanism. 

President   Roosevelt  embodied,   in 
some       ujs     leng-thv     Inaugural,     savings 

Presidential  .  °       •>  °  r 

sayings      which    are    not   likely    to    be   tor- 
gotten.       Among    these    wre    may 
quote  the  following : 

Anarchy  is  no  m<>iv  an  expression  of  social  discon- 
tent than  picking  pockets  or  wife-beating. 

America  lias  only  just  begun  to  assume  that  com- 
manding position  in  the  international  business  of  the 
world  which  we  believe  will  more  and  more  be  hers. 

The  first  essential  111  determining  how  to  deal  with 
the  great  industrial  combinations  is  knowledge  of  the 
fact: — publicity.  Publicity  is  the  only  sure  remedy 
which  we  can  now  invoke. 

American  wage-workers  work  with  their  heads  as 
well  as  their  hands.  This  is  the  great  secret  of  the 
-air-cess  of  our  competition  with  the  labour  of  foreign 
countries. 

The  well-being  of  the  wage- worker  is  a  prime  con- 
sideration of  our  entire  policy  of  economic  legislation. 

Reciprocity  must  be  treated  as  the  handmaiden  of 
Protection. 

The  railway  is  a  public  servant.  Its  rates  should 
be  just,  and  open  to  all  shippers  alike. 

The  sole  justification  of  any  type  of  government  lies 
in  its  proving   itself  both  honest  and  efficient. 

The  Irish  ^r-  Redmond-  has  returned  to  Ire- 
and  hmd  from  his  American  tour  to 
the  Govern-  find  that  the  Irish  question  is  once 
ment  more  becoming  acute.  Mr.  George 
Wyndham  has  considered  it  necessary  to  bring 
into  operation  the  clause  of  the  Perpetual  Co- 
ercion Act,  and  prosecute  members  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  part  which  they  had  taken  in  pro- 
moting the  objects  of  the  United  Irish  League. 
The  prosecution  of  the  members  of  Parliament 
for  alleged  intimidation  has  led  to  the 
first  attempt  that  has  been  made  to 
use  the  powers  conferred  upon  the 
County  Councils  by  the  Irish  Local 
Government  Act  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
feating the  English  Cabinet.  By  way  of  pro- 
test against  the  prosecution  of  their  members 
of  Parliament,  the  County  Councils  are  being 
urged  to  refuse  to  levy  the  technical  education 
rate,  which  was  to  be  collected  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  an  efficient  system  of  agricul- 
tural education  and  of  providing  peasants  with 
good  bulls,  stallions,  and  boars  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  stock.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  how  many  County  Councils  will  sacrifice 
the  material  interests  of  their  people  for  the 
prosecution  of  this  political  campaign.      For 
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every  £1  raised  by  the  technical  education  rate 
the  British  Government  pays  £3 ;  but  in  one 
County  Council  at  least  they  have  decided  to 
refuse  to  levy  the  rate,  and  therefore  given  up 
the  British  subsidy,  although  teachers  have 
been  engaged,  and  the  sires  purchased. 
Everything  points  to  the  fact  that  we  are  to 
have  a  very  stormy  Irish  opening  at  the  next 
session,  even  if  Colonel  Lynch  does  not  ven- 
ture to  take  his  seat  as  member  for  Galway. 

One  of  the  few  events  of  the  Christ- 
Thf  I*  mas  season  m  London  was  the  visit 
i* London**  °f  tne  Marquis  Ito,  who  arrived  in 
London  in  Christmas  week,  fresh 
from  Berlin  and  Petersburg,  where  he  had 
been  feted  by  the  Tsar  and  the  Kaiser.  Con- 
sidering the  season,  he  was  cordially  wel- 
comed in  London,  where  both  the  official  and 
journalistic  worlds  showed  themselves  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  we  had  in  our  midst  the 
greatest  statesman  of  the  Far  East.  During 
his  sojourn  in  Europe,  the  Marquis  Ito  has 
found  it  possible  not  only  to  take  a  hand,  but 
even  a  leading  hand,  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Ministerial  crisis  in  Japan.  It  is  difficult  to 
steer  the  ship  from  the  shore;  but  what  would 
our  ancestors  have  thought  of  the  spectacle 
of  a  Japanese  statesman  directing  the  politics 
of  his  country  by  telegrams  from  Europe?  The 
Marquis  Ito  was  much  impressed  with  the 
energy,  intelligence,  and  effusive  friendliness 
of  the  Kaiser.  But  the  one  great  benefit  which 
it  is  hoped  the  world  will  reap  from  his  visit 
would  be  a  settled  conviction  on  his  part  that, 
come  what  may,  no  German  or  British  tempta- 
tions should  be  allowed  to  induce  Japan  to 
indulge  the  suicidal  folly  of  Russophobia.  Thai 
way  madness  lies. 

The  Return  The  Chinese  Court  is  coming  back 
of  the  to  Pekin  after  all.  and  the  Imperial 
Empress  cortege  has  been  for  some  time  on 
to  Pekm  -ts  wav  towar(js  tne  desecrated 
capital.  When  the  Chinese  Empress  regains 
her  palace,  one  of  the  first  things  she  will  have 
to  do  will  be  to  adopt  a  new  heir  to  the  throne, 
and  the  second  thing,  which  perhaps  is  even 
more  important,  is  to  decide  on  what  terms  she 
will  stand  with  M.  Lessar.  At  the  moment  of 
going  to  press,  it  would  seem  that  the  Chinese 
Government  has  not  quite  recognised  the  kind 
of  man  it  has  to  deal  with  in  M.  Lessar.  In- 
stead of  signing  the  Manchurian  Convention, 
which  would  at  least  maintain  intact  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Chinese  Empire,  as  our  occupa- 
tion in  Egypt  maintains  intact  the  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment   is  making  difficulties,  being    probably 


urged  thereto  by  foreign  diplomatists,  who  con- 
sider it  is  their  first  mission  in  life  to  frustrate 
every  Russian  scheme.  M.  Lessar,  therefore, 
is  said  to  have  declared  that  if  the  Convention 
is  not  signed  by  the  end  of  the  Russian  year 
(that  is  about  January  13).  Russia  will  simply 
fail  back  upon  the  principle  of  "  beati  possi- 
detis," and  the  occupation  of  Manchuria  will 
continue  indefinitely.  If  the  Empress-Regent, 
M.  Lessar,  and  the  Marquis  Ito  could  be 
locked  up  in  a  room,  from  which,  like  jurors, 
thev  would  be  forbidden  to  depart  until  they 
had'  arrived  at  an  agreement,  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  be  relieved  for  an  indefinite  time 
to  come  of  any  anxiety  about  the  affairs  of  the 
Far  East.  If' Russia,"  Japan,  ana  China  stand 
together,  all  the  other  "Powers  will  stand  out- 
side. 

The  European  cauldron  seems  as  if 
plush  it  were  about,  if  not  to  boil  over, 
Question  at  least  to  bubble  as  if  under  the  in- 
once  More  fluence  0f  a  witch's  incantation.  In 
politics  the  unexpected  usually  happens;  but 
who  could  have  foreseen  that  the  Poles,  of  all 
the  nationalities  in  Europe,  would  have  been 
the  cause  to  make  the  European  cauldron 
bubble  and  boil?  Yet  so  it  is.  The  Prussian 
minority  which  garrisons  Posen  for  the  Ger- 
man Empire  has  taken  alarm  of  late  by  the 
discovery  that,  despite  all  repressive  legisla- 
tion, the  Poles  are  increasing  and  multiplying 
at  a  rate  which  threatens  the  German  element 
with  extinction.  By  way  of  putting  a  sprag  in 
the  wheel  of  the  Juggernaut  car,  the  Prussian 
schoolmasters  received  strict  orders  to 
compel  the  Polish  children  to  say  their 
prayers  in  German,  and  on  their  re- 
fusal, the  children  were  birched  with 
a  severity  which  led,  at  the  little  town  of 
Wreschen,  to  a  riot,  for  which  Prussian  au- 
thority meted  out  terms  of  imprisonment. 
Demonstrations  in  favour  of  the  martyrs  of 
Wreschen  took  place  both  in  Russian  and 
Austrian  Poland,  to  the  immense  indignation 
of  the  Germans,  who  were  only  partially  satis- 
fied with  the  official  repudiations  and  apologies 
of  their  neighbours.  In  the  Galician  Diet — 
the  one  Polish  Assembly  which  has  been  per- 
mitted to  survive — Prince  Czartovyski  gave  a 
dignified  but  emphatic  expression  to  the  na- 
tional sentiment  on  the  subject,  which  has 
again  elicited  a  growl  from  the  official  press  at 
Berlin. 

The    fortnight    which  has  elapsed. 
Lo*'d    ,    since      Lord      Rosebery's      Ches- 
°speech  *  terfield  utterance  has  had  the  re- 
sult  of   convincing   everyone   that 
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there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  in 
that  quarter.  As  the  result  of  that  speech, 
communications  took  place  between  him  and 
Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  which  elicited 
from  Lord  Rosebery  a  definite  declaration  to 
the  effect  that  he  has  no  intention  of  working 
with  the  Liberal  party,  as  in  his  own  opinion 
he  is  "  bound  to  work  on  lines  not  distinctly 
party."  He  further  definitely  abjured  Home 
Rule.  He  is,  therefore,  no  longer  a  Liberal- 
Imperialist,  but  a  Liberal-Unionist,  for  the 
distinction  between  the  Imperialist  Liberals 
and  the  Liberal  Unionists  has  been  that  the 
Liberal-Imperialist  believed  in  Home  Rule, 
while  the  Liberal-Unionist  abjured  it.  As 
Lord  Rosebery  has  now  definitely  repudiated 
Home  Rule,  he  must  be  regarded  as  a  Union- 
ist. If  this  be  so.  what  is  the  sense  of  discuss- 
ing his  chances  as  a  Liberal  leader?  He  could 
only  be  accepted  as  such  if  the  Liberal  party, 
as  a  whole,  were  prepared  to  drop  Home  Rule. 
But  this  is  not  the  case :  Home  Rule  is  still  the 
dividing  line  between  Liberals  and  Unionists. 
The  position  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man. therefore,  instead  of  being  endangered 
has  been  firmly  established  by  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  deliverance. 

It    is     profoundly     melancholy    to 
®elfT.       chronicle    this    self-imposed    steri- 

Sterili-        ,.        .  r  ,     i  • 

sation  hsation  ot  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing personalities  in  public  life. 
With  the  sole  exception  of  Sir  William  Har- 
court,  everyone,  including  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, would  have  been  only  too 
glad  to  welcome  Lord  Rosebery  back  into  the 
Liberal  ranks.  And  if  he  is  not  Liberal  leader 
to-day,  the  cause  must  be  sought  solely  in  him- 
self, and  in  his  refusal  to  undertake  the  re- 
sponsible duty  of  leading  a  party  which  he  has 
denounced  as  an  organised  hypocrisy.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  what  room  there  is  for  him 
among  the  Unionists  with  whom  he  has  now 
thrown  in  his  lot.  Lord  Palmerston  no  doubt 
could  count  upon  Conservative  support  against 
the  Radicals,  but  the  Tories  of  that  day  were 
weak,  and  had  need  of  Lord  Palmerston.  The 
Unionists  of  to-day  are  much  too  strong  to  be 
beholden  to  Lord  Rosebery.  Lord  Rosebery's 
future,  therefore,  seems  likelv  to  be  that  of  a 
Scotch  Anarcharsis  Clootz,  an  eloquent  orator 
of  mankind.  For  those  of  us  who  at  one  time 
hoped  so  much  from  Lord  Rosebery  it  is  a 
sad  disappointment  to  find  that  he  is'  afflicted 
with  a  lack  of  virility  which  renders  him  im- 
potent for  serving  the  State  as  Prime  Minister 
of  the  King. 


_.     „  Among  manv  things  that  are  very 

The  Canon-     ,.  i    •       .i        r  •  i        i 

•sation  of  dismal  in  the  foreign  outlook,  one 
Jeanne  item  of  information  reached  us  last 
D'Arc  month  which  can  be  contemplated 
with  unfeigned  satisfaction.  That  is  the  Pope's 
statement  to  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  that  the 
canonisation  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  may  be  regarded 
as  practically  secured.  In  the  interests  of  his- 
torical truth,  and  as  a  tribute  to  the  most 
heroic  and  pathetic  female  figure  in  history, 
this  news  will  be  received  with  profound  satis- 
faction throughout  the  civilised  world.  A 
Bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church  condemned  her 
to  die  at  the  stake,  but  the  Catholic  Church, 
after  the  lapse  of  five  centuries,  is  about  to 
make  amends.  That  is  good ;  but  the  re- 
vindication of  Jeanne  d'Arc  will  not  be  com- 
plete until  the  English  nation,  in  the  most  for- 
mal and  public  manner,  makes  atonement  for 
one  of  the  worst  crimes  recorded  in  history. 
There  are  many  black  and  bloody  blots  upon 
man,  therefore,  instead  of  being  endangered, 
as  the  burning  of  Jeanne  d'Arc. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  wars  and 
i^bei       rumours  of  wars  which  are  aftiict- 
prizes       ing  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
the  Nobel  prizes  were  awarded  at 
Christiania  and  Stockholm    on    the    12th    of 
last  month.      The  peace  prize  of  £8,000  was 
divided  between   M.   Dimant,  the  Swiss  vet- 
eran, who,   horrified  by  the  carnage   of  Sol- 
ferino,   suggested  the   formation   of   the   Red 
Cross  Society  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the 
wounded,  and  M.  Frederic  Passy,  ex-Senator 
of  France,  and  President  of  the  French  Peace 
Society.      The  other  prizes  were  awarded  as 
follows : — 

For  the  best  work  of  idealistic  literature — .\ J.  Armand 
Sully  Prudhomme,  Paris,  poet  and  man  of  letters. 

For  the  most  important  discovery  in  the  domain  of 
physical  science — Dr.  W.  Rontgen,  Marburg,  for  dis- 
covery of  X  Rays. 

For  the  most  important  discovery  or  the  greatest 
improvement  in  chemistry — Dr.  J.  H.  Van't  Hoff,  born 
in  Holland,  professor  in  Berlin  University,  for  re- 
searches in  molecular  physics,  and  founder  of  the  new 
system  of  stereo  chemistry. 

And  for  the  most  important  discovery  in  physiology 
or  medicine — Dr.  Emil  Behring,  Marburg,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  anti-toxin  for  diphtheria. 

The  English-speaking  world  thinks  a  great 
deal  of  itself,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in 
this  first  attempt  that  has  ever  been  made  to 
recognise  and  reward  those  who  have  con- 
ferred the  greatest  benefit  upon  their  fellows 
no  British  or  American  name  finds  a  place. 
All  the  scientific  prizes  go  to  Germans  and 
Dutch  ;  the  literary  and  peace  prizes  to  France 
and  Switzerland. 
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Is  there  Political  Corruption? 

On  this  subject  "  A  Liberal  "  writes  from  New  Zea- 
land:— 

*'  Apropos  of  the  impressions  formed  by  the  '  Times 
correspondent  who  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
the  colonies,  you  say  that  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
corruption  in  politics  is  unknown.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever true  your  statement  may  be  as  to  Australia,  it 
cannot  be  honestly  said  that  it  is  true  as  to  New  Zea- 
land. Corruption  is  rampant.  Eighteen  months  ago 
a  bargain  was  struck  between  Ministers  and  their  sup- 
porters in  Parliament  whereby,  in  return  for  the  lat- 
ter passing  a  bill  to  increase  the  salaries  of  Ministers, 
the  Government  agreed  to  introduce  a  bill  to  increase 
the  salaries  of  members.  The  Ministerial  Salaries 
Bill  was  passed.  Not  so  the  Payment  of  Members 
Bill.  It  did  not  make  its  appearance.  But  the  bar- 
gain was  fulfilled  all  the  same.  A  bill  known  as  the 
Public  Revenues  Bill  was  thrust  through  Parliament, 
whereby  a  Parliamentary  vote  on  the  Estimates  was 
made  superior  to  legislative  enactment.  No  sooner  was 
this  done  than  a  vote  was  smuggled  through  on  the 
Supplementary  Estimates,  to  cover  a  '  sessional  allow- 
ance '  of  £40  to  each  member.  The  object  of  the 
statute  that  fixed  the  salaries  of  members  of  the  Lower 
House  at  £240  was  thus  defeated.  And  last  year  the 
Payment  of  Members  Bill  was  passed,  increasing  the 
salaries  to  £300.  Since  Parliament  rose,  two  private 
members  of  the  Lower  House  have  received  monetary 
gifts  from  sections  of  their  constituents.  One  other 
member  had  the  decency  to  say  he  would  accept  no 
money  testimonial  during  the  life  of  Parliament.  In 
one  case  the  presentation  was  ostensibly  made  in  recog- 
nition of  the  services  of  the  member  in  opposing  the 
renewal  of  the  American  mail  service.  No  particular 
merit  attached  to  him  on  that  account;  he  was  one  of 
thirty  odd  others.  The  testimonial  was  organised  and 
engineered  by  the  liquor  party.  The  same  party  not 
long  ago  made  up  a  purse  of  sovereigns  for  another 
member  in  the  same  district.  For  downright  meanness, 
however,  the  action  of  two  Ministers  in  accepting  pre- 
sentations from  officers  of  the  Departments  under  their 
control — who  are  canvassed  for  subscriptions  and  dare 
not  refuse  to  subscribe — forms  our  record.  No,  we 
must  blush  to  confess  that  we  have  political  corruption." 
[We  omit  part  of  our  correspondent's  letter,  as  it 
contains  charges  that  should  not  be  made  under  a  nom- 
de-plume.  Nor  are  the  instances  "  A  Liberal "  gives 
examples  of  "  political  corruption  "  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  phrase.  That  consists  in  the  actual  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  votes. — Editor  "  Review  of  Reviews  for 
Australasia."] 


Australian  Sea-Defence. 

"  Seaman  "  writes  vigorously  on  this  subject:— 
"  You  must  indeed  be  satisfied  with  t lie  effect  of  your 
capital  article  on  this  subject.  The  criticisms,  both 
almost  unqualifiedly  favourable,  of  Admirals  Fitzgerald 
and  Hopkins,  will  reassure  you.  The  opponents  are, 
with  one  exception,  men  of  far  less  ability.  The  excep- 
tion is  Sir  John  Colomb.  I  know  his  special  line,  and 
he  leaves  no  stone  unturned  to  further  it.  It  is  thai 
all  admirals  commanding  fleets  on  foreign  stations 
should  have  at  their  disposal  an  expeditionary  force 
available  on  that  station  proportioned  to  their  possible 
requirements,  to  hold  places  captured,  etc.  etc.  He  i- 
a  mari  le  officer,  and  would  like  to  see  that  force  largely 
made  up  of  marines.      For  the  Pacific  he  think-  then 


place  should  be  taken  by  colonial  troops,  as  garrisons 
for  Eastern  coaling  stations,  to  release  from  the  duty 
of  garrisoning  them  the  marines  who  would  be  regu- 
larly stationed  there.  War  being  declared,  our  (colo- 
nial) people  would  go  to  Hong  Kong,  and  the  Hong 
Kong  marines  away  to  glory  and  the  capture  of  Port 
Arthur  and  Vladivostock.  Such  a  scheme  '  ours  ' 
would  think  '  fit  for  the  marines,'  and  might  naturally 
1  to  doing  dull  battery  work  while  the  marines 
were  at  the  front. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  Sir  J.  Col- 
omb's  idea;  but  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  there 
will  be  a  great  waste  of  the  Empire's  fighting  capacity 
if  we  sacrifice  everything  to  the  provision  of  such 
a  force. 

•'  In  your  foot-note  to  Mr.  Wyatt's  unwise  letter  you 
use  the  term  '  coast-defence.'  The  expression  sug- 
gests vessels  built  for  harbour  defence,  to  resist  land- 
ings, floating  batteries  or  turret  ships  of  low  freeboard. 
All  such  are  now  regarded  as  having  no  value 
for  our  kind  of  sea-war.  But  '  commerce-protectors.' 
or  ;  commerce-defenders  '  is  the  better  name— for  that 
would  be  their  special  duty.  People  like  Mr.  Wyatt. 
who  have  successfully  assimilated  one  idea,  and  apply 
it  to  everything,  don't  see  that  there  are  exceptions; 
and  use  lofty  scorn  when  anything  is  proposed  to 
which  their  one  idea  is  not  applicable.  It  is  assumed 
by  these  good  people  that  directly  we  get  a  fleet  we 
-hall  act  with  it  in  exact  opposition  to  everything  that 
we  have  learned  of  sea  war  and  sea  strategy  through 
the  centuries,  and  do  everything  that  we  ought  not 
to  do.  The  root  principle  of  sea  war  is  to  go  for  the 
enemy's  sea  force  wherever  it  may  be,  and  to  have  no 
other  object,  purpose,  or  motive  than  its  destruction. 
The  Wyatts  seem  to  think  that,  so  far  as  the  Empire 
is  concerned,  we  shall  play  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
provincial  navies,  any  one  of  which  would  look  on  pla- 
cidlv  while  his  neighbours  were  being  attacked  and 
sunk.  The  Wyatts  think  that,  because  the  sea  de- 
cisive battles  must  take  place  in  the  Mediterranean 
or  perhaps  in  the  Pacific,  therefore  all  Australia's 
available  sea  strength  must  repair  there.  They  forget 
(1)  That  such  is  a  major  operation,  and  the  battle- 
ship'.-- work;  (2)  That  whatever  great  and  decisive 
battles  may  be  pending,  commerce  protection  must  go 
on  uninterruptedly,  and  always  has.  Nelson  knew 
this.  See  his  elaborate  orders  for  the  care  of  the 
'  Trade  in  the  Mediterranean,'  when  he  left  on  his 
West  Indian  chase  after  Villeneuve.  If  ever  there 
was  a  case  when  everything  that  was  possible  was  got 
together  to  '  go  for  the  enemy,'  even  at  the  other  end 
of  the  world,  that  was  the  particular  occasion,  and  yet 
he  made  provision  for  commerce  defence.  We  want 
to  make  provision  for  commerce  defence,  for  which 
we  at  present  pay,  and  to  do  it  much  better,  because 
our  design  will  avail  of  the  advantages  we  possess 
over  any  enemy  that  may  come  to  us.  and  it  is  our 
own  waters  we  are  to  work  in." 


Poverty-smitten  Literature. 

"  W."   writes   from   Tasmania:  — 

•■  Canon  Gore  may  well  say  that  '  our  literature 
was  singularly  without  the  quality  of  inspiration. 
There  was  no  prophet  for  the  people.'  The  consum- 
mation of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  called  forth 
no  poetry,  either  here  or  in  the^nother  country,  worthy 
of  the  occasion.      We  were  treated  to  verses  with  the 
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;ame  old  tame  metaphora  placed  before  us  again.    Ad- 

iressed  to  the  United  States,  the  following  majestic 
ivords  of  the  poet  Longfellow  ring,  every  word  of  them, 
,vitli  true  patriotism:  — 

"  'Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State! 

Sail  on.  0  Union,  strong  and  great! 

Humanity,  with  all  its  fears. 

With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 

Is   hanging   breathless   on   thy   fate. 

We  know  what  master  laid  thy  Keel. 

What  workman  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel, 

Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope. 

What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat. 

In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 

Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope! 

Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 

'Tis  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock! 

'Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail. 

And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale. 

In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roar. 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore. 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea! 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee. 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 

Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 

Are  all  with  thee— are  ail  with  thee! 

"  Above  the  sublime  eloquence  of  these  verses  the 
poetic  mind  of  Longfellow  never  soared.  1  hey  carry 
us  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  world.-  history,  when 
the  bard  was  both  the  inspirer  and  the  priest  ot  the 
people  Of  those  who  have  had  the  forming  of  the 
Australian  ship  of  State,  it  may  be  said  that  there 
have  been  many  politicians  and  few  statesmen.  When 
speaking  about  the  inevitable  contact  with  revolting 
displays  of  self-seeking  and  self-love,  Mr.  Gladstone 
considered  that  politics  are  detrimental  to  the  charac- 
ter bringins  out  all  the  worst  points.  If  this  be  the 
opinion  held  by  one  with  such  a  unique  experience  of 
politicians,  none  can  wonder  at  the  exclamation  ot 
Lear: 

"  '  Get  thee  glass  eyes, 
And.  like  a   scurvy  politician,  seem 

To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not.'  " 


A.  Federal  Patent  Law. 

Mr.  Collison  (Adelaide)  writes  on  this  subject:  — 
"  The  progress  and  greatness  of  the  United  States, 
England,  and  Germany  is  attributed  by  competent 
authorities  verv  greatlv  to  the  encouragement  of  in- 
vention by  good  Patent  laws.  Inventors  and  manufac- 
turers in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  are  not  hkely 
to  suffer  by  comparison  in  the  future  development 
of  their  industries  and  resources  under  the  like  stimu- 
lus. The  establishment  of  a  Federal  Patent  system  will 
be  one  of  the  greatest  boons  of  Federation.  The  period 
of  uncertainty  between  now  and  the  inauguration  ot 
the  Federal  system  is  a  source  of  trouble  and  vexation 
to  inventors.  Bv  the  enquiries  of  the  Adelaide  Cham- 
ber of  Manufactures,  and  others,  replies  have  been 
elicited  from  the  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs,  to 
the  effect  that  a  Bill  would  be  introduced  next  ses- 
sion, i.e.,  probably  the  end  of  the  year:  and  for  the 
reasons  hereafter  stated,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
new  law  can  be  discussed  and  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments made,  such  as  are  required  to  bring  it  into  opera- 
tion, before  1904.'  It  is  as  well  for  inventors  to  know 
this,  and  not  to  be  deluded  by  the  apparent  promise 
of  earlier  achievement  in  that  direction. 

"  Doubtless,  one  of  the  questions  to  be  decided 
and  in  which  inventors  as  well  as  legislators  should 
have  a  voice,  is  the  '  system  '  of  Patent  law— whether 
like  the  British,  the  American,  or  the  half-way  Vic- 
torian and  Queensland— which  should  be  adopted  for 
United  Australia.  This  is  a  matter  on  which  inven- 
tors and  competent  authorities,  such  as  Patent  solici- 
tors, are  divided,  and  the  system  to  be  adopted  has 
to  be  decided,  and  that  cannot  be  done  without  due 
consideration  ami   discussion. 


"Then  there  is  another  distinct  field  to  be  covered 
in  the  Patent  Act.  Whatever  system  is  finally  adop- 
ted, it  will  be  necessary  to  retain  local  Patent  offices 
in  each  of  the  States,  for  the  conservation  of  records 
of  existing  patent  and  trade  mark  rights,  which  it  may- 
be presumed  will  be  governed  by  the  now  existing 
State  laws  respectively.  It  will  also,  we  believe,  be 
a  demand  of  inventors  that  each  State  Patent  Office 
shall  still  '  receive '  applications;  and,  furthermore, 
contain  and  retain  the  complete  records  of  all  patents. 
trade  marks,  and  designs  extant  up  till  the  coming  into 
operation  of  the  Federal  Patent  Law,  and  their  status  as 
to  renewal  or  discontinuance,  etc.,  and  also  of  all  Patent 
applications  filed  under  the  Commonwealth  law. 

"It  will  be  essential  that  there  shall  be  the  six  Pa- 
tent offices  as  above  defined  and  limited,  and  then  the 
Federal  Patent  Office  at  the  Federal  capital,  to  which 
the  applications  filed  in  each  State  will  be  forwarded 
from  day  to  day,  the  time  of  recognition  being  the  time 
of  State  filing.  We  think  this  will  be  acknowledged 
as  essentially  requisite  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the 
Common  wealth,  of  equal  rights  to  the  several  States. 
It  is  not  possible  that  these  things  can  be  done  and 
accomplished  until  a  Federal  capital  is  chosen  and  a 
(temporary  probably)  Federal  Patent  Office,  with  its 
staff  established  there. 

"  There  are,  however,  some  things  which  can  be  done, 
and  which  it  should  be  advisable  to  have  set  going 
before  this  session  of  Parliament  closes.  Full  copies 
of  the  States'  patents  and  records  thereanent  will  be 
absolutely  essential  before  the  Federal  Patent  Office 
can  be  set  going.  The  work  of  preparing  these  re- 
cords, including,  as  it  does,  examining  and  lithograph- 
ing thousands  of  drawings,  will  take  a  very  consider- 
able time,  and  can  only  be  performed  by  persons  skilled 
in  the  profession,  such  as  the  present  examiners  and 
the   practising  Patent   agents. 

"  Another  question  which  should  be  decided  before 
the  start  of  the  Federal  Patent  Law  is  the  system  of 
classification  for  indexing  and  printing.  In  the  British 
Patent  Office  this  has  been  altered  and  changed  back- 
wards and  forwards  several  times,  to  the  great  discom- 
fiture of  inventors  and  great  expense  in  Patent  Office 
staff.  We  ought  to  start  the  Commonwealth  with  the 
best  system  of'  classification  and  publication,  and  it  is 
necessary  this  should  be  decided.  The  prompt  print- 
ing and  issue  to  the  public  of  specifications  is  one  of 
the  benefits  we  expect  to  get  under  the  Federal  law 
but  it  will  need  to  be  carefully  and  elaborately  prepared 
for  beforehand. 

"  There  is  a  large  amount  of  preparatory  work  to  be 
done.  No  one  is  doing  it.  because  it  is  nobody's  duty 
at  present,  and  so  inventors  and  the  public  are  in  the 
dark  as  to  when  a  Federal  Act  mav  be  expected.  It 
seems  as  if  the  matter  were  one  which  eminently  calls 
for  consideration  by  a  Royal  Commission,  which  should 
be  charged  with  the  duty,  not  merely  of  preparing  a 
Patent  Bill,  but  also  of  recommending  the  manner  in 
which  and  by  whom  the  preparatory  or  machinery  busi- 
ness herein  described  should  be  carried  out  and  made 
ready  for  the  dawn  of  the  Australian  Patent  Office. 


Is  Australia  One  of  the  Bfitains? 

On  this  question  Canon  Boyce  (Sydney)  writes:  — 
"To  help  the  sense  of  solidarity  in  kinship  it  has 
seemed  to  me  very  important  that  the  Line's  subjects 
even-where  in  the  Empire,  not  thinking  of  the  coloured, 
should  be  definitely  and  for  all  time  Britons.  Under 
that  single  historical,  comprehensive,  and  glorious  term 
there  is  at  once  the  identification  of  the  one  ever-ex- 
panding and  conquering  race.  It  names  the  people 
who  are  '  feared  for  their  breed  and  famous  lor  then- 
birth.' 

"  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  Australian  natives, 
though  of  British  origin,  were  not  really  Britons, 
and  were  merelv  and  only  Australians.  They  were 
born  outside  the  British  Isles,  and  had  no  right  to  the 
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honoured  title.  Birth  within  Great  Britain  could  aluue 
give  the  right  to  the  old  name,  and  that  Australians 
with  the  high  standing  of  their  country  had  sufficient 
identification,  and  that  no  other  designation  should  be 
sought.  Thus  it  has  been  argued.  There  was  no 
question  as  to  ancestry,  but  much  appeared  to  rest  upon 
having  been  born  within  or  outside  Britain.  If  matters 
remained  in  that  state  it  would  be  only  a  question  of 
time  when  any  idea  of  being  Britons  would  fade  away. 

"  It  has  been  my  strong  desire  that  our  Australians 
should  be  known  for  all  time  as  Britons  just  as  much  as 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  are,  and  that  thus  the  one- 
ness of  the  race  should  always  be  beyond  dispute. 
1  therefore,  on  January  24,  1896,  ventured  to  wri 
the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  respectfully  sug- 
gesting that  in  some  form  or  other  there  should  be 
some  official  declaration  making  every  country  in  the 
Empire  a  part  of  Great  Britain,  not  inside  the  British 
Isles,  but  outside  as  well.  This  extension  of  the  term, 
I  thought,  would  make  all  under  the  flag  as  born  with- 
in Great  Britain  definitely  Britons. 

"  I  received,  under  date  March  6,  1896,  a  letter  in  re- 
ply from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  secretary,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mercer.  He  said,  '  I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to  observe  that  the  term  Great  Britain  is  a  geographical 
one,  which  could  not  correctly  be  extended  to  other 
places,  but  that  all  the  Queen's  dominions  and  her  sub- 
jects  are   properly  called   British.' 

"  But  there  has  been  a  forward  movement.  The 
idea  seems  to  have  been  adopted.  I  do  not  presume 
to  think  that  it  has  arisen  through  what  I  wrote  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  though  I  may,  possibly,  have  sown  some 
seed. 

"  A  London  correspondent,  in  a  recent  letter, 
says: — '  By  far  the  most  interest  has  been  awak- 
ened by  the  inscription  which  it  is  intended  shall  sur- 
round the  effigy  of  the  King  on  the  obverse  side  of  new 
coins:  "  Edwardus  VII.  D.G.  Britt:  Omn:  Rex.  F.D. 
Tnd:  Imp:"  The  real  point  of  interest  is  the  "Britt: 
Omn:"  Lord  Rosebery  has  got  his  way,  and  on  the 
■coinage,  at  all  events,  King  Edward  will  stand  as  King 
of  all  the  Britains.  It  has  long  been  understood  that 
some  suggestion  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  word  Britain 
should  be  made  to  do  duty  for  the  whole  Empire,  has 
met  with  Royal  favour.  .  .  "  All  the  Britains  "  has, 
however,  for  coinage  purposes  at  all  events  a  fine  ring 
both  of  equality  and  of  Empire.' 

"'  On  coins  that  will  in  the  future,  therefore,  be  in 
daily  use  in  trade  here,  the  designation  of  this  country 
appears  to  be  indicated.  Are  we  to  clearly  under- 
stand that  now  by  official  declaration  Australia  has 
the  new  and  additional  name  of  Britain?  Are  we  to 
have  a  sort  of  '  surname  '  attached  to  this  continent 
not  for  use  any  more  than  it  would  be  for  England  or 
Scotland,  but  to  mark  a  family  home?  If  it  be  so, 
every  man  born  upon  Australian  soil  is  definitely  a 
Briton.  This  extension  of  a  geographical  term—and 
I  hope   I  am   right  in   thinking   that   it   is   extended— 


should  be  heartily  welcomed  as  tending  largely  to  that 
solidarity  which  should  ever  belong  to  people  distinctly 
of  the  one  blood  and  of  the  one  Imperial  race.  Senti- 
ment often  more  than  law  dominates  the  actions  of  a 
nation.  I  can  conceive  no  one  thing  that  will  help 
to  bind  the  Empire  together  in  the  generations  to  come 
more  than  the  plain  fact  that  the  peoples  in  the  do- 
minions on  which  the  sun  never  sets  are  all,  beyond  any 
doubt,  Britons." 


Dees  Australasia  Want  More  Population? 

On  this  subject  Mr.  M.  H.  Hudson  (Auckland)  writes: 

"  In  your  '  Review  '  for  January  last  you  quote  from 
the  Prince  of  Wales'  speech  a  paragraph  saying  we 
require  more  population,  and  ask,  '  Can  anyone  doubt 
that  this  judgment  is  sound?' 

"  I,  sir,  have  the  temerity  to  doubt  it,  because  I  see 
densely  populated  countries  suffering  from  poverty,  scar- 
city of  work,  and  the  degradation  of  their  inhabitants. 
It  is  in  crowded  countries,  in  thickly  populated  cities, 
that  we  see  the  filth,  the  squalor,  the  insanitary  cou.- 
ditions  that  have,  as  yet,  baffled  our  highest  civilisation 
to  conquer. 

"  The  Prince  says  we  have  in  Australia  '  boundless 
tracts  of  country  yet  unexplored,  hidden  mineral  wealth 
calling  for  development,  vast  expanses  of  virgin  soil 
ready  to  yield  profitable  crops  to  the  settlers.'  This. 
if  true,  is  a  happy  state  of  affairs.  It  is  much  to  our 
advantage.  Why,  then,  should  we  wish  it  altered? 
Why  hasten  the  time  when  it  shall  be  otherwise?  This 
is  the  period  of  Australia's  happy  youth;  let  us  prolong 
it  all  we  can,  let  us  not  be  too  impatient  to  grow 
up.  Why  should  we  wish  to  exchange  this  paradise  for 
the  over-crowded  hell  of  London  slums?  Or,  to  use 
the  Prince's  own  words,  '  for  the  over-crowded  cities, 
and  the  almost  hopeless  struggle  for  existence  which, 
alas!  too  often  is  the  lot  of  many  in  the  old  country  '? 

"Is  it  not  the  scarcity  of  population  and  the  unex- 
ploited  condition  of  their  resources  that  have  always 
made  the  colonies  superior  as  a  place  to  live  in  to  the 
over-crowded  countries  of  Europe?  It  may  be  selfish 
of  us  to  wish  to  keep  the  European  and  Asiatic  crowds 
out;  but  it  is  not  we  who  should  gain  by  the  change, 
but  they. 

"  But,  you  will  say,  ;  do  we  not  need  an  increase 
of  population  for  defensive  purposes?'  I  think  not. 
Our  population  of  three  millions  should  be  able  to 
supply,  say,  five  hundred  thousand  active  defenders  if 
occasion  should  require.  Now,  as  sixty  thousand  Boers 
have  been  able  to  keep  one  of  the  most  powerful  em- 
pires at  bay  for  two  years,  and  are  not  conquered  yc, 
Australia  has  evidently  sufficient  population  to  hold"  her 
own  against  any  enemy  that  is  likely  to  attack  her,  and 
with  the  protection  of  the  British  Empire,  of  course,  we 
ought  to  be  amply  secure." 
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PARTNERS. 

Britannia:    •Alter  all,  my  clear,  we  needn't   trouble  ourselves   about    the   others. 
Colonia:   "No;  we  can  always  dance  together    yon  and  1!" 

(By   permission   of  the  proprietors  of  •'London    Punch.   ) 
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HOW  A  FAMOUS  POLITICIAN  SPENT  HIS   HOLIDAY. 
~Slv.  Reid  spends  most  of  his  leisure  fishing. — Daily    Paper. 
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Bulletin 


DISTINGUISHED  PERSONS  "  AND  "  ROYAL   01  ESTS. 


u  Punch."]  THE  ROYAL  INVITATION. 

Premier   See:    "Tell   you   what.    IV,, k.    since    we're    not   allowed   to   ride   in   the   barge,   if  we   can't   whip 

behind  we  won't  go  at  all." 
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King  Edward  (to  German  Kaiser) :  "  Not  quite  so  fast,   William.        It    will    be    time    enough    to    profess    your 
friendship  and  clasp  my  hand  in  greeting  when  you  have   silenced   that   abusive   rabble   behind    you.       Besides,    it 

would  be  as  well' to  lose  no  time  over  it.       If  Joe  here   were  to  let  the  British  lion  go  your  German  eagle  might 
not  have  a  wing  left  to  fly  with." 


"  X.Z.  Free  Lance. 


PARTING    IX.)  I'M  1  [QNS 


King  Dick:    "Now  then.  <,oe,  I  leave  you  with  a  big   surplus   in   hand.       Plav   a   steady   game,   and   if   King 
Edward  insists  on  making  me  a  Governor  or  Duke  then   they're  bound  to  make  you  King  Joseph." 

NEW  ZEALAND  AFFAIRS. 
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THE    HUMOUR    OF    THE    MONTH. 


The  month's  literature  is  not  rich  in  humour. 
The  world,  just  now,  is  almost  too  serious  for  jests. 
Mr.  Dooley,  however,  still  is  able  to  translate 
American  politics  into  humorous  terms  with  in- 
imitable effect.  Here  is  his  version  of  the  Schley 
court-martial  and  the  reproof  administered  to 
General  Miles  by  President  Roosevelt : 

Mr.  Dooley  on  Military  Discipline. 
"Where   did   ye   spind   th'   New    Year?"    asked    Mr. 

"I  didn't  go  to  1I1'  White  Bouse  rayciption,"  said 
Mr.  Benneesy,  pleasantly. 

"  1  see  ye  didn't,'  said  Mr.  Dooley.  "  Ye'er  ar-rra 
is  not  in  a  sling.  .Man  an'  boy,  Einnissy,  L've  taken 
manny  a  chansi  on  me  life,  bul  t'd  as  lave  think  iv 
deelarin'  th  sintiminta  i\  me  hear!  in  an  Orange  meel 
in'  as  dhroppin'  in  Ft  .1  socyal  call  at  what  Eogan 
calls  th'  ixicutive  mansion,  lhat  is,  if  I  was  a  gover 
mint  employe,  which  1  ain't,  liavin'  been  born  wrong. 

"  Hinnissy,  th'  prisint  occypanl  i\  th'  White  Eouse 
is  a  bearty  person.  A  reproof  fr'm  him  is  th'  same 
thing  as  a  compound  fracture.  A  wurrud  iv  caution 
will  lay  a  man  up  f'r  a  week,  an'  a  severe  riprimand  will 
sind  him  through  life  with  a  wooden  leg. 

"There  was  me  frind, 
( rin'ral  Miles.  No  more 
gall  a  n  t  sojer  iver 
dhrew  his  soord  to  cut 
out  a  patthern  E'r  a 
coat  thin  Gin'ral 
Miles.  He's  hunted 
th'  Apachy,  th'  Sioux, 
th'  Arapahoo,  th'  Co- 
manchee,  th'  congress 
man.  an'  other 
i\    th'   plain ;    he's   laced 

deal  li  an'  promol  ion  in 
ivrj  foi  in.  an'  qo  harm 
come  to  him  till  he 
won  up  th'  W'lrtc 
House  stairs,  or  maybe 
'twas  till  he  come 
down.  Annyhow.-(;in'- 
ral  Miles  was  purSOO- 
in'  1  li'  thrue  coorse  iv 
a  nachral  warryor  an' 
enlightenin'  th'  wur- 
ruld  on  th'  things  he 
happened  to  think  iv. 
'Tis  what  is  ixpicted  iv 
him.  Wan  half  iv 
th'  pa-apers  iv  th' 
counthry  is  edited  be 
Schley  .in'  th'  other 
hah  he  Sampson,  an' 
Gin'ral  Miles  is  a  con- 
thributor  to  all  iv 
thini.  If  ye  don't  rear) 
him  ye  don't  know 
what's  goin'  on  in  th' 
wurruld.  Ivry  Sun 
dab  1  ick  up  me  oa 
aper  an'  hurry  through 
th'  articles  on  what's  a 

.suitable  (  hristmas  gift 

t-     .1  •  ,  •              •   ,       ■     ,,,  Oor  Masters'  Masters.  — Nf.wspafer    Hawkkk 

1  1    th     lined  girl  who  11  safe  enough  as  loog  as  we  votes  '  Progressive   !  1 " 

pizen     th      soup    if    she  Bypermimono/tW                    by  sir  JOHN  tenn.el 


get>  three  yards  i\  calico,  be  Winnyfield  Scott 
Schley,       an'     'what       ought        to       he       done      E'r       th 

Chinee  be  Cap.  Mahan,  an'  gel  down  to  what  Gin 
ial  Miles  thinks.  'Tis  always  good  an'  full  iy  meaty 
'  Is  Mais  inhabited?'  '  Th'  future  n  th 
Columbya  river  salmon/  'Is  white  lead  good  E'r  th 
complexion?'  '  \\  ha1  wud  1  do  ii  I  had  a  millyion  dol- 
lars, an'  ii  was  so,'  'England's  supreemacy  in  Cochin 
China,'  "  Pink  gaiters  a-  a  ncw-.it>  iv  warfare,'  '  Is  th 
Impire  shouldhers  goin'  out?'  '  Waisl    measurements  iv 

wi -   I   have  met,'  an'  so  on.      Gin'ral   Miles  is  th 

011'v  in-an'  out,  up  an'  down,  cat  ch-as-catch  can.  white, 
red  or  black,  with  or  without,  journylist  we  have  left. 
on  innj  subject  Er'm  stove  polish  to  sun  worship,  t'd 
take  the  wurrud  n    me  frind  Gin'ral   Miles  befure  th 

man    1  hat    made   th'    g Is 

••  "I'was  that  got  him  into  throuble.  Wan  day, 
afther  inspictin'  th'  army,  Gin'ral  Miles  give  a  chat  to 
wan  iv  his  fav'rite  .journals  on  what  he  thought  about 
th'  navy,  him  bein'  a  meat  authontj  on  navy  affairs 
befure  steam  come  in.       I  don't  know  what  th'  diwle 

H.   said,  an'  I  don't  care,  E'r  mind  was  made  up  long 

ago,  an'  ivrybodj  thai  don  t  agree  with  me  is  ayether 
.1  Schlej  man  or  a  Sampson  man  en'  little  bctther  thin 
.1  thraitor  or  a  cow'rd  at  that.  bul  annyhow,  he  give 
his  opinyion  an'  afther  givin'  it.  he  go1  Ins  bonnet  out, 
had  a  goold  better  in  to  fix  up  th'  epylets,  got  th 
ilieilnie  lights  goin'  in  th'  buttons,  found  th'  right  pair 
n  blue  an'  pink  pants,  pulled  on  tb' 
silver  bells,  harnessed  to  hi 


Shoir.  away,  Bill  ! 


Were 
[.Proprietor!  oj  "  fundi 


hoes  with  th" 
iy  hips  th'  soord  with 
th'  forget-me-nots  on 
th'  handle  an'  pranced 
over  to  th'  White 
Eouse.  As  he  wint 
up  th'  hall,  he  noticed 
an  at  inosphc,  e  iv  what 
Hogan  call-  cold  ha- 
toor,  f'r  wan  iv  th' 
durekeepers  said  th' 
prisidint  wasn't  home, 
an'  another  lightly 
kicked  him  as  he 
passed,  but  like  a  sojer 
he  wint  on  to  th'  east, 
room,  where  Mr.  Etos- 
enfelt,  the  pa-apers  tell 
me.  shtud  in  fronl  u 
th'  fireplace,  nervously 
pluckin'  SicretaryGage 
lie  th'  beard!  '  I've 
come.  says  Gin'ral 
Miles,  "  to  pav  me  ray- 
-Mii  I  -  to  th'  head  iv 
the  naytion.'  "Thank 
ye,'  says  tli'  prisidint. 
'  I'll  do  th'  same  f'r  th' 
head  of  the  army,'  he 
says,  bouncin'  a  coal 
scuttle  on  th'  veth- 
ran's  helmet.  '  Gin- 
ral,  I  don't  like  ye'er 
recent  conduct,'  he 
sav~  sindin'  th'  right 
to  th'  pint  iv  th'  jaw. 
'  \e've  been  in  th' 
army  forty  year."  he 
so's,  Dushin'  his  head 
into  th  grate,  '  an'  ye 
shud  know  that  an  offi- 
cer who  criticises  his 
fellow-officers.,  save  in 
th'  reg'lar  way.  that  is 
to    say    ifi   a   round    10- 
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bin',  is  guilty  iv  I  dinnaw  what,'  he  Bays, 
feedin'  him  with  his  soord.  '  I  am  foorced 
to  administher  ye  a  severe  reproof.'  he  says. 
•  Is  that  what  this  is?'  says  Gin  ral  Miles.  "It 
is,'  savs  th'  prisidint.  '  I  thought  it  was  capital  pun- 
ishment.' -ays  Gin'ral  Miles,  as  he  wint  out  through  th' 
window  piusooed  be  a  chandelier.  His  nex'  article  will 
be  entitled  '  Hospital  Sketches,'  an'  1  imdershtand  lie  s 
dictatin'  a  few  remarks  to  his  nurse  on  providin'  at- 
tractive suits  iv  steel  plate  f'r  gin'rals  in  th'  army. 

"  Well,  sir.  they'll  be  gr-reat  times  down  there  f'r 
a  few  rears.  A  movement  is  on  foot  f'r  to  establish  an 
emergency  hospital  f'r  office-holders  an'  politicians  acrost 
th'   sthreet  fr'm   th'   White  House  where  they  can  be 


THE     BLACK      BEETLE      -  BV     MR 

HARRY     FURN1SS 

fil,  permission  of  the  Proprietors  of 

'  Punch  " 

threated  f'r  infractions  iv  th'  civil  sarvice  law  followed 
be  pers'nal  injuries.  I'll  be  watchin'  th'  pa-apers  iviy 
mornin'.  '  Rayciption  at  th'  White  House.  Among 
th'  casualties  was  so-an'-so.  Th'  prisidint  was  in  a 
happy  mood.  He  administhered  a  stingin'  rebuke  to 
th'  chief  justice  iv  th'  supreme  coort.  a  left  hook  to 
eye.  Sinitor  Hanna  was  prisint  walkin'  with  a  stick. 
Th'  prisidint  approached  him  gaily  an'  asked  him  about 
his  leg.  "  'Tis  gettin'  betther."  says  th'  sinitor.  ""That's 
good,"  says  th'  prisidint.  "'  Come  again  whin  it  is 
intirely  well  an'  we'll  talk  over  that  appintmint,"  he 
says.  Th'  afthernoon  was  enlivened  be  th'  appear- 
ance iv  a  southern  congressman  askin'  f'r  a  foorth-class 
i    -'  office.       Th'  prisidint  hardly  missed  him  be  more 


"Blush!    Me    bl»sb!      Garni      I    couldnt    if    I    mod. 
Blush  voursell  if  yer  wants  to." 

BV    p.    c.    GOULD 
from  the  Westmmtur  Gazette 

thin  a  foot  at  th'  gate,  but  th'  congressman,  behV 
formerly  wan  iv  Mosby's  guerrillas  escaped,  to  th 
gr-reat  chagrin  iv  Mr.  Eosenfelt.  who  remarked  on  his 
return  that  life  at  th'  White  House  was  very  con- 
finin'.  I  will  niver  be  able  to  enfoorce  th'  civil  sar- 
vice law  till  I  take  more  exercise,"  he  said,  heartily. 
Th'  ambulance  was  at  th'  dure  promptly  at  five,  but  no 
important  business  havin'  been  thransacted,  nearly  all 
th'  cabinet  was  able  to  walk  to  their  homes.' 

"  Yes,  sir,  'twill  be  grand  an'  I'm  goin'  to  injye  it. 
r  -  th'  first  time  since  I've  been  at  it,  Ar-rchey-road 
methods  has  been  inthradooced  in  naytional  polliticks. 
I  knew  th'  time  wud  come,  Hinnissy.  'Tis  th'  on'y 
way.  Ye  may  talk  about  it  as  much  as  ye  want,  but 
govermint,  me  boy,  is  a  case  iv  me  makin'  ye  do  what 
I  want  an'  if  I  can't  do  it  with  a  song.  I'll  do  it  with 
a  shovel.  Th'  ir'n  hand  in  th'  velvet  glove,  th'  horse- 
shoe in   th'  boxin"   mit.   th'    quick   right,   an'    th'    heavy 


idewavs.  Mrs.  Jones,  try  tideways 


811  permission  of  the 


<BY  MR.    RAVtN-HILl, 


Lar   btess  'ee,  John.  I  ain't  got  r.o  zideway^  ! 
[Proprietors  of"  Pimeft. 
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MIXED    BATH.NG   IN    rREH.STORIC  T.MES.-BV    MR.    E.    X.    REED. 
/?„  p«*nujw>-  0/  tkc  Propnetor,  of  "  Pwu*m 


L.UWATIC  (suddenly  popping  hisjiead  over  wall):  "  vYhat  are 
you  doing  ther*  J  '  Brown  ■  '  FLsh.ng  -  Lunatic  Ca"|^ 
anything *  "  Bkown  "No."  Lunat.c  How  long  h; »« 
jKSftere    "     Btowk  :  "Six  hour,       Lunatic-       tV«* 

BY    MR    PHIL  MAV 


A  Rov,  a.  thE  PaWot  Hous      -The  ggS  *«-«  B-Rd     -  Wh..  a  ocise 
Bunerm\stv>no/tht)  BY  MK<   L'^-tl 
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RUN   AT   HENLEY   REGATTA.' 
Bu  txrnliatioa  of  &eJ 


-BERTIE   ATTEMPTS   TO   EXTRICATE  HIS   PUNT   FROM   THE   CROWD. 

6V  MR.   TOM  BROWNE.  I  Proprietor*  of  "  Punch.' 


boot,  that  was  th'  way  we  r-run  polliticks  whin  I  wa» 
captain   iv  me  precinct.*'" 

"  But  ye  niver  was  prisidint."  said  Mr.  Hennessy. 

"  I  always  had  too  soft  a  spot  t'r  age."  said  Mr. 
Dooley;  "an'  'tis  th'  aged  that  doe-  up  us  young  fel- 
lows,      An'   annyliow.  j  done  betther." 


My  Funniest  Picture. 
By  the  Max  that  Drew  It. 
The  "•  Strand  "  supplies  one  of  the  most  amusing 
articles  of  the  month.  It  has  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  "leading  English  caricaturists  to  say 
which  of  their  own  cartoons  they  contemplate  with 
most  affection. 

Sir  John  Tenniel,  from  a  volume  of  his  cartoons, 
selected  the  one  we  reproduce  (See  p.  133).  'The 
cartoon,"  says  the  "Strand," 

which      appears      as      the      choice      of      its      author, 
was  the  result,  it  will  be  observed,  of  one  of  Sir  John's 
rare  digressions   from   the  world   of  la  haute   politique. 
was  which  led  him  from  his  usual  path  he  did 
to  remember— perha ps  it  was  the  too-sonorous 
voice   of  a  passing  eostermonger,   perhaps   the   activity 
of  the  L.C.<  .  in  a  less  difficult  region  than  that  of  street 
noises.       Be  that  as  it  may.   the  cartoon   in    its   comic 
spirit    had    two   competitors    in    the    sphere   of    Imperial 
oship.      One  of  these  was  the  memorable  "Mose 
Egetto."    which   appeared  in   December,   1875.   about 
the  time  when   Lord  Beaconsfield   had   bought   for  this 
country  the  Khedive's  shares  in  the  Suez  (anal   Com- 
pany. Lord  Beaconsfield  is  drawn  standi] 
tian  desert,  with  his  finger  at  the  side  of  his  n 
ing  at  the  Sphinx,  on  whose  features  there  is  a  delight- 
fully expressive  wink.       In  the  second   cartoon,    which 
ras   published   in   August.   1S7S.   after   the    Bei 
erence,    we    have    Lord    Beaconsfield    and    Lord    Salis- 
dancing  a   "pas   de   deux"   from    "the   so 


Triomphe  in  the  Grand  Anglo-Turkish  Ballet  d' Action." 
;;  about  much  hesitation  Sir  John  rejects  both  these 


efforts  of  his  sense  of  humour  in  favour  of  "  Our  Mas- 
ters'   Masters.'1 

Mr.  Harry  Furniss  elects  to  stand  or  fall,  as  a 
humourist  in  art,  by  "my  little  Black  Beetle":  — 
"  One  day."  said  the  caricaturist,  in  explaining  the- 
birth  of  the  creature.  "  I  watched  Captain  Cosset,  the- 
Serjeant-at-Arms,  from  the  Press  Gallery  walk  up  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  Court  dress,  his  knee-breeches 
showing  off  hi-  rather  bandy  legs,  elbows  akimbo,  and 
curious  gait:  hi-  back  view  at  once  suggested  the 
beetle,  and  as  The  Black  Beetle'  be  became  known." 
It  was  said  that  the  caricature  gave  great  offence  to 
the  official,  but  Mr.  Furniss  assures  me  that  he  has  rea- 
son to  know  that  this  was  not  the  case.  An  M.P. 
one  day  introduced  him  to  Captain  Gosset  in  the  Ser  - 
leant-at-Ainis"  private  room,  and  there,  on  the  wall, 
among  manj  portraits  oi  Parliamentary  leaders,  was  a 
row  of  "  Black  Beetles  "  cut  out  from  "  Punch."' 

Mr.  F.  C.  Gould,  the  famous  "  F.C.G."  of  the 
"Westminster  Gazette,'"  contemplates  with  most 
affection,  it  seems,  one  of  his  mordant  pictorial 
satires  on  Mr.  Chamberlain   (See  p.  134). 

Mr.  E.  T.  Reed  has  added  greatly  to  the  gaiety 
of  mankind  by  his  Prehistoric  Sketches,  and  he 
selects  one  of  these  as  his  best  artistic  effort  (See 
p.  135). 

Mr.  Bernard  Partridge  succeeds  in  putting  more 
pure  fun,  with  no  drop  of  the  gall  of  satire,  into 
his  cartoons  than,  perhaps,  any  other  artist.  He 
chooses  as  his  best  effort  "The  Desperate  House- 
holder" (See  p.  137). 

"  In  the  Parrot  House  "  is  chosen  by  Mr.  Linley 
Sambourne  as  his  favourite  and  most  successful 
cartoon  (See  p.  135).  "The  idea."  he  says. 
"  was  entirely  my  own.  ar£l  if  I  remember  rightly  it 
was  at  once  accepted  at  the  '  Punch  '  dinner.  I  k  ow 
I  took  a  lot  of  trouble  over  the  drawing,  first  ,-oing 
to  the  Zoo  to  make  some  studies  of  the   birds.     I   had 
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"HE   BARN    DANCE— BY    MR.  J.  A.  SHEPHERD. 


many  offers  for  the  ordinal,  and  it  was  sold  to  one  oi 
the  Canons  of  Winchester,  whose  offer  arrived  first." 

Mr.  J.  A.  Shepherd  has  annexed  the  whole  realm 
of  animal  life  as  the  field  of  h.^  humour,  and  he 
chooses  his  well  known  sketch,  "  Th^  Barn  Dance." 
as  his  own  best  effort. 

"  At  Henley,"  is  Mr.  Tom  Brown's  favourite  artis- 
tic offspring,  and  there  is  exquisite  humour  in  every 
line  of  it  (See  p.  136). 

Mr.  Raven-Hill  belongs  to  Sir  John  Tenniel's 
school,  and  there  is  much  to  remind  one  of  the 


great  master  in  the  design  which  Mr.  Raven-Hill 
selects  as  the  best  example  of  his  own  work  (See 
p.  134). 

Mr.  Phil  May's  favourite  sketch  is  drawn  at  the 
expense  of  all  fishermen.  The  genesis  of  the 
sketch  is  explained  by  its  author  (See  p.  135):  — 

"I  had  been  to  Wakefield  just  before,"  he  remarked. 
"  and  noticed  a  lunatic  asylum  there  which  overlooks  a 
river  where  there  :uc  generally  a  number  of  neople  fish- 
ing, especially  on  Saturday  afternoon.  They  never 
catch  anything — the  river  is  probably  too  dirty  to  con- 
tain any  fish.  This  is  how  I  got  the  idea,  and  I  may 
say  that  most  of  my  jokes  arise  in  this  way  from  things 
that  I  see." 


,ur  Advertisement  :  "To  be  disposed  of,  a  Monkey.     Very  conucal  and  playfuL 
IiveJy  companion  ;  full  of  fun.     Would  exenange  for  Gold  Fish,  or  anything  useful. 

Bv  oermtaiV"  nt  tht)  BY   MR.    BERNARD    PARTRIDGB. 


[Proprietor*  of  "  Punch." 
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HOW    WE    LOST    THE   THIRD    TEST    MATCH. 

By  A.  C.   MacLakkn,  Captain  of  the  English  Eleven. 


The  Third  Test  Match  was  played  throughout 
under  fairly  equal  conditions.  What  little  rain 
fell  during  the  course  of  the  match  certainly  did 
more  good  than  harm  to  the  batting  side.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  game  a  severe  dust  storm 
swept  across  the  ground,  and  play  had  to  be  aban- 
doned for  a  considerable  time.  That  night  rain 
fell  in  just  sufficient  quantity  to  bind  the  wicket 
together.  It  certainly  did  improve  the  wicket 
slightly  for  the  Australians'  last  innings.  What 
I  mean  by  "  improving  "  it  is  that  the  wicket  was 
better  for  the  last  day's  play  than  it  would  have 
been  had  no  rain  followed  the  tremendous  dust 
storm,  for  up  to  that  time  the  wicket  had  had 
considerable  wear. 

Barnes'  Breakdown. 
There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  before- 
hand as  to  whether  the  wicket  would  be  a  good  or 
a  bad  one.      Looking  at  it  before  play  began,   it 


looked  as  if  it  were  sure  to  break  up  at  one  end 
early,  and  that  was  exactly  what  took  place,  for 
after  the  match  had  been  in  progress  for  a  couple 
of  days  there  were  four  or  five  broken  spots  at  one 
end  of  the  wicket.  They  were  suited  absolutely 
for  a  bowler  of  Barnes'  type,  as  they  were  rather 
near  to  the  batsmen.  Barnes  was  the  one  bowler 
to  hit  those  spots.  His  pace  and  delivery  were 
absolutely  suited  to  that  wicket,  and  the  few  overs 
he  did  bowl  were  right  up  amongst  these  places. 
Fielding  short-slip  as  I  did,  it  was  easy  to  see  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  making  the  ball  nip  back. 
Twice  in  two  overs  did  he  hit  Trumper  inside  the 
leg  with  balls  nipping  back  four  or  five  inches, 
which  is  an  impossible  thing  for  a  bowier  of  his 
pace  to  do  on  a  true  Australian  wicket.  Barnes 
then  broke  down,  and  from  that  moment  we  had 
nobody  who  could  make  any  use  of  those  spots  to 
which  I  have  referred.  Hence  the  big  score  that 
was  made  by  the   Australians.       Of  course,   on  a 
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wicket  like  that,  the  winning  of  the  toss  meant  a 
lot  if  the  weather  was  to  keep  fine  throughout 
the  match.  By  winning  the  toss  we  certainly  did 
have,  in  spite  of  the  little  rain  that  fell,  the  best 
wicket. 

The  English  Score. 

Well,  our  score  of  388  was,  to  me,  a  very  large 
one,  considering  the  wicket.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  good  batting  at 
times  triumphs  over  bowling,  even  when  there  is 
a  little  assistance  offered  to  the  bowlers  by  the 
wicket,  and  in  my  opinion  that  is  how  our  runs 
were  obtained.  The  batting  was  good,  and  the 
bowling  was  certainly  the  most  indifferent  I  have 
ever  played  against  in  a  test  match.  Under  These 
circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  388  runs 
were  made,  and  because  that  number  of  runs  were 
obtained  it  is  no  argument  that  the  wicket  was  a 
good  one.  At  one  end  the  wicket  played  true  right 
throughout  the  game.  But  at  the  other,  one  never 
knew  what  the  ball  was  going  to  do  if  it  hit  one  of 
the  spots  that  were  there. 

Gunn's  Bowling. 

The  Australians  scored  321.  Barnes  broke  down, 
and  without  him  it  is  hard,  I  should  say,  to  get 
the  Australians  out  for  less  than  400  runs  on  this 
side.  Gunn  certainly  got  five  wickets,  but  it  is  my 
opinion  that  had  the  wicket  been  perfectly  true  he 
would  have  met  with  just  the  same  success,  which 
was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  a  strong  wind  blow- 
ing right  across  the  ground,  which  caused  him  to 
bowl  a  ball  which  swerved  in  the  air  on  to  the  bats- 
men; in  other  words,  caused  him  to  "come  with 
his  arm."  He  certainly  got  four  of  his  five  wickets 
with  this  ball,  and  it  was  not  in  any  measure  due 
to  the  wicket  that  he  got  those  four  wickets,  as  he 
defeated  the  batsmen  in  the  air.  That  is  how  he 
gets  his  wickets  at  home.  Very  often  the  better 
the  wicket  the  better  he  bowls. 

The  Second  Innings. 

Our  second  innings  totalled  247.  After  the  start 
that  Hayward  and  myself  got,  it  certainly  seems  a 
small  score;  but  it  did  not  come  as  a  surprise 
to  me  that  we  did  not  get  any  more,  because  in 
the  second  over  I  received  from  Howell  three  balls 
pitched  well  outside  the  off  stump,  and  broke 
back  to  miss  the  leg  one.  Both  Hayward  and 
myself  were  playing  as  we  would  do  on  a  sticky 
wicket  at  home,  playing  every  ball  pitched  outside 
the  off  stump,  so  as  to  save  our  wickets  with  our 
legs,  and  people  who  know  the  game  at  all  know 
well  enough  what  that  means  with  such  a  wicket, 
provided  you  have  the  right  bowlers  to  make  use 
of  it. 


When  our  second  innings  closed  for  247,  and  the 
Australians  went  in  to  ba:,  with  315  to  get,  the 
only  two  men  I  feared,  as  I  said  before  we  went 
out.  were  Hill  and  Darling,  those  batsmen  being 
left-handed,  for  the  simple  reason  that  those  spots 
which  were  outside  the  off  stump  to  a  right-handed 
batsman  were,  of  course,  outside  the  leg  stump  to 
a  left-handed  batsman.  This  makes  it  impossible 
for  a  bowler  to  continue  bowling  at  that  spot  to 
a  left-handed  batsman,  because  every  time  the  ball 
does  hit  that  spot  it  is  4  to  leg,  and  the  bowler 
consequently  has  to  bowl  a  good  length  outside  the 
off  stump,  and  that  part  of  the  wicket  has  very 
often  not  been  touched  at  all  by  the  ball  as  all 
these  would-be  leg-balls  to  right-handed  batsmen, 
and  these  balls  in  first-class  cricket  can  be  counted 
on  one  hand  very  often,  so  few  are  they  now  that 
go  outside  the  leg  stump. 

It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  understand  that  one  looks 
to  his  left-handed  batsmen  to  get  the  runs  under 
these  circumstances — if  they  are  to  be  got.  And 
Hill  and  Darling  both  rose  to  the  occasion,  each  of 
them  playing  in  his  best  form.  It  certainly  was 
a  very  fine  achievement  on  the  part  of  Hill  to 
make  two  nineties  on  that  wicket,  because,  of 
course,  he  also  would  receive  certain  balls  that 
would  nip  back  as  these  spots  were  hit  at  times. 
For  him  to  obtain  such  scores,  under  the  circum- 
stances, was  a  very  wonderful  performance. 

Did  We  Do  Well? 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  I  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  cricket  shown  by  my  team  in  this  match, 
and  when  it  was  all  over  I  felt  prouder  of  them 
than  I  have  done  occasionally  in  the  past,  when 
we  have  won  a  test  match — not  necessarily  with 
this  team,  but  with  former  ones.  I  wish  to  imply 
that  our  men  played  a  great  game,  handicapped  as 
we  were  by  Barnes  being  absent,  which  meant 
everything  to  us  on  that  wicket. 

Australian  Difficulties. 

The  match  was  certainly  an  extraordinary  one 
in  many  ways,  because  if  we  were  deprived  of 
Barnes,  the  Australians  were,  in  turn,  handicapped 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  also  had  cripples  on 
their  side,  the  only  difference  being  that  their 
breakdowns  took  place  before  the  match.  Con- 
sequently, had  they  wished  it— and  they  ought  to 
have  known  the  extent  of  the  injuries — they  could 
have  substituted  other  men  for  those  who  were 
hurt.  However,  they  preferred  to  play  two  men, 
one  of  whom  was  lame  and  the  other  bothered  by 
his  side.  This  undoubtedly  was  unfortunate  for 
the  Australians,  but,  as  I  said  before,  they  could 
have  put  sound  men  in  their  places  had  they  wished 
to  do  so.  But  they  acted  in  a  manner  in  which  I 
myself  would  no  doubt  also  have  preferred  to  have 
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one,  that  is,  to  play  two  men  who  had  done  great 
things  against  us  before— unsound  as  they  were— 
rather  than  put  in  two  sound  colts  who  would  not 
have  had  any  experience  in  test  match  cricket. 

The  Australian  Bowling. 

From  the  start  Noble  bowled  so  slowly  that  al- 
though the  wind  suited  him.  he  was  practically 
harmless,  owing  to  the  time  that  would  be  allowed 
the  batsman  to  let  the  ball  pass  when  it  did  swerve 
in  the  air.  It  surprised  us  a  little  that  he  did 
not  ever  let  himself  go,  if  only  for  one  over,  in- 
stead of  preferring  to  lob  up  high  slow  stuff,  with 
nothing  in  it  at  all  to  get  anybody  out.  T rumble, 
who  was  by  no  means  himself,  bowled  as  he  always 
does,  a  capital  length,  and  used  his,  head  as  only 
a  great  head  bowler  can  do.  If  there  is  anything 
the  matter  with  the  wicket  he  is  the  one  bowler  who 
can  always  be  relied  upon  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
Well  as  he  bowled,  especially  in  our  second  innings, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  done  even  bet- 
ter had  he  been  enjoying  better  health  on  the  days 
of  the  match.  When  we  also  remember  that 
Howell  was  suffering  great  pain  at  the  time  he 
bowled  during  the  match,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  he  was  prevented  from  showing  his  best  form. 
When  one  adds  all  these  things  together,  is  it  sur- 
prising that  a  lot  of  runs  were  made  on  by  no 
means  a  good  wicket?  Before  I  say  any  more,  it 
should  certainly  be  understood  that  Checkett,  the 
ground  man  at  Adelaide,  deserves  every  credit  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  prepared  the  wickets. 
But  if  you  have  not  got  the  turf,  you  cannot  get 
the  wicket,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  there 
is  something  radically  wrong  at  the  present  mo- 
ment with  the  Adelaide  Oval.  We  people  who  play 
on  the  wicket,  and  who  have  no  prejudices  about 
the  grounds,  should  bo  the  ones  able  to  judge. 

Details  of  the  Play  :  How  My  Wicket  Went. 

On  our  winning  the  toss  for  the  third  time  run- 
ning in  test  matches,  Hayward  and  myself  began 
well  for  our  side,  149  appearing  on  the  board  be- 
fore I  was  sent  back.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  in  regard  to  my  dismissal,  as  to  whether 
it  was  my  fault  or  my  partner's  in  my  being  run 
out.  Without  blaming  my  partner,  I  consider  my- 
self justified  in  saying  that  calling  as  I  did  for  all 
my  strokes  behind  point  throughout  the  match,  it 
came  as  a  surprise  to  me  that  Hayward  in  this 
instance  should  have  called  me  for  a  run  when  I 
had  just  completed  a  late  touch,  which  means  that 
the  right  leg  is  thrown  back,  and  with  it  goes 
the  balance  of  the  body.  That  means  that  there 
is  a  couple  of  yards  further  for  the  baTsman  who 
has  made  the  stroke  to  travel.  I  certainly  hesi- 
tated to  come,  but  my  hesitation  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  hoped  there  was  time  to  send  Hayward 


back,  but,  seeing  as  I  did,  my  partner  coining  down 
the  wicket  as  hard  as  he  could,  and  that  there  was 
no  possibility  of  his  getting  back  safely  had  I  not 
run,  I  then  responded  to  his  call,  on  the  chance 
of  getting  in.       But  1  was  out  yards. 

Lost  Wickets. 
After  this,  Tyldesley,  in  attempting  to  hook  a 
short  ball,  was  sent  back,  caught  and  bowled  by 
Trumble.  Then  Hayward's  fine  innings,  I  have 
rarely  seen  him  play  better— although  one  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  has  played  better 
bowling — now  came  to  an  end.  In  playing  out,  he 
just  touched  the  ball,  and,  dragging  his  foot,  was 
run  out,  the  ball  rebounding  off  the  wicket-keeper's 
clothes  into  the  wicket.  Quaife  played  a  capital 
innings  for  his  58  runs,  but  Jessop  failed,  being 
caught  in  the.  outfield  by  Trumper,  off  Trumble, 
the  fieldsman  judging  the  catch  beautifully.  This 
hit  would  have  been  five  runs  in  Melbourne  or 
Sydney,  and  it  seems  to  many  of  us  a  pity  that 
some  of  tne  excessive  length  of  the  Adelaide  Oval 
is  not  roped  off,  as  there  are  many  instances  in 
matches  played  there  of  the  ball  just  reaching  the 
track  when  the  batsmen  are  starting  on  their  fifth 
run.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  straight 
drive.  It  is  certainly  all  wrong  that  a  batsman 
should  only  get  four  when  he  can  possibly  run  six. 
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Lilley  just  got  into  double  figures  when  he  was 
sent  back  l.b.w.  to  Trumble.       But  after  this  dis- 
missal  Braund  continued' to  play  very   attractive 
cricket.       His  strokes  all   round   the  wicket  were 
perfectly  timed,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
Braund  has  never  batted  in  finer  style  than  he  did 
in  this  match.       His  innings  was  certainly  a  de- 
lightful one  to  watch.       Then  there  was  another 
run  out.  Jones, 
not   having 
grasped   the 
fact     that     his 
partner    meant 
going    for    the 
third  run  off  a 
straight    drive. 
tound     Braund 
almost    iii    his 
crease,  the  for- 
ni  e  r       having 
been  under  the 
impression  that 
it      was      only 
meant     to     get 
two  runs  from 
the  stroke.      Of 
course,      when 
he    dashed    off 
to  complete  the 
third    run,    he 
was     run     out 
easily.     It  was 
a   most    unfor- 
tunate     occur- 
rence   for    this 
player,    consid- 
ering   that    be 
had  undoubted- 
ly    had      more 
bad    luck    than 
anybody    else 
on     our    side 
throughout  thp 
tour.    Gunn  hit 
up    24    quick'y. 
but  Barnes  and 
Blythe  did  not 
stay     long. 
Braund      being 
not     out     102 
The  fine  cricker 
shown    by    this 

fine  player  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  as  good  a?  any- 
thing I  have  seen  here  from  an  Englishman.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  on  hard  wickets  he  hav 
bowled  practically  throughout  every  innings  from 
*he  start  of  the  tour,  and  this  is  a  great 
handicap  so  far  as  making  good  scores  is  concerned. 


BLYTHE  AND  BARNES 


Of  the  Australian  bowlers  in  the  first  innings,. 
Trumble  always  kept  a  good  length.  Howell,  as  I 
said,  before,  suffered  considerably,  and  his  one 
wicket  cost  him  82  runs.  Noble  came  out  with 
the  best  analysis,  taking  three  wickets  for  58;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  the  last 
three  men  of  our  side,  and  the  analysis  of  the 
Australian  bowlers  in  this  innings  is  misleading. 

Play  of  the 
Australians. 
Our    oppon- 
ents started 
badly.     Off    the 
second     ball 
from     Blythe 
Darling  fell  to 
an  easy  catch  at 
cover-slip,  fail- 
ing  in  his   at- 
tempt at  a  big 
drive.       Clem 
Hill,   from    the 
start,    forced 
the  game  in   a 
most    alarming 
manner,  so  far 
a  s  w  e    were 
concerned,   b  e- 
i  n  g    especiallv 
severe       on 
Braund,     lying 
back    and    cut- 
ting   square 
anything  short 
for     four,     and 
occasio  n  a  1  1  y 
jumping      o  u  t 
and  driving  in- 
to   the   country 
on    both    sides 
of   the    wicket. 
Trumper    w  a  s 
comparative  1  y 
slow,  owing   to 
Hill's      aggres- 
siveness,    b  u  t 
the  latter    part 
of    his    innings 
was    most    ex- 
hilarating cric- 
ket,   and    we 
were     all     very     pleasesd     when     he     was     run 
out     for     65.     as     he     certainly     was     never     go- 
ing    stronger    than     he    was    on     this     occasion. 
Duff  played  a  useful  innings  of  43,  when  he  got 
straight  in  front  of  Braund,  and  had  to  return,  leg 
before.      Syd.  Gregory  caused  considerable  trouble, 
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and  it  was  not  before  he  made  55  that  we  got  him 
caught  off  Braund.  He  made  some  capital  strokes, 
but  there  were  one  or  two  shaky  ones  in  his  in- 
nings, and  I  have  certainly  seen  him  play  much 
better.  After  this,  Gunn  practically  had  makers 
all  his  own  way.  securing,  as  he  did.  the  last  five 
wickets,  Noble  being  the  top  scorer  of  the  last  six 
with  14  runs.  As  previously  mentioned.  Gunn 
bowled  with  plenty  of  dash,  and  the  wind,  more 
than  anything  else,  caused  him  to  obtain  the 
wickets  he  did.  It  was  certainly  a  glimpse  of  his 
best  home  form.  I  say  nothing  about  Barnes,  as 
he  broke  down  after  bowling  seven  overs.  Un- 
questionably he  was  bowling  in  his  very  best  form. 
and  I  do  not  think  any  Australian  will  object  to 
my  saying  that  this  was  a  terrible  handicap  to 
us. 

A  useful  lead  of  67,  Hayward  and  myself  tooK 
the  score  in  the  second  innings  to  80  before  Trum- 
ble  clean  bowled  me.  This  gave  us.  on  that  wicket. 
certainly  a  commanding  lead.  But  the  wicket  at 
the  end  at  which  I  was  sent  back  was  now  in  so  rot- 
ten a  state  that  one  was  prepared,  after  having 
batted  there  an  hour  as  I  did,  for  almost  anything 
in  the  way  of  bowling  performances.  Tyldesley, 
who  came  next,  was  the  recipient  of  some  boo-ing 
and  shouting  from  three  or  four  of  the  rowdy  on- 
lookers. This  unsportsmanlike  behaviour  was,  we 
were  glad  to  see,  nipped  in  the  bud  by  Noble,  who 
refused  to  bowl  until  they  had  ceased.  That  was 
the  only  blot  on  a  very  excellent  crowd.  Jessop 
and  Braund  were  both  clean  bowled  before  reaching 
20,  and  Tyldesley  was  run  out.  after  having  cut  a  ball 
hard  and  straight  to  third  man.  But  his  partner- 
refusing  to  respond — and  rightly  so.  too.  in  my 
opinion — the  batsman  failed  to  get  back  in  time. 
The  fact  that  his  leg  was  bandaged  up  no  doubt 
caused  him  to  make  no  attempt  to  regain  his  crease, 
though  it  certainly  would  have  been  useless  for 
him  to  try.  It  was  a  pity,  as  he  was  playing  very 
fine  cricket,  and  he  was  the  most  dangerous  type 
of  batsman  for  such  bowling  as  that  he  was  then 
playing,  i^illey  was  clean  bowled  by  McLeod  after 
making  21.  but  Quaife  gave  a  lot  of  trouble;  his 
innings  of  44  being  a  very  meritorious  one.  His 
chopping  of  the  ball  between  the  slips  and  his  pla- 
cing on  the  leg  side  were  excellent.  Jones  had 
only  made  11  when  he  was  caught  and  bowled  by 
Trumble — a  good  catch — and  Gunn  had  to  retire 
'.b.w.,  in  playing  back  to  Trumble.  Who  was  bowl- 
ing round  the  wicket.  Quaife  was  also  sent  back 
l.b.w.  to  the  same  bowler,  but  the  batsman  most 
certainly  played  the  ball  on  to  his  leg.  We  were 
all  out  for  247,  Trumble  putting  up  a  great  per- 
formance by  securing  six  wickets  tor  74  runs.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  bowled  practically 
throughout  the  innings  to  the  batsmen  at  the  crum- 
pled end  of  the  wicket.     McLeori  had  only  one  or 


two  overs  at  the  same  end,  and  immediately  got 
a  wicket,  clean  bowling  Lilley.  He  then  crossed 
over  to  bowl  at  the  good  wicket,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  did  not  meet  with  more  success, 
as  that  end  was  always  a  run-getting  end. 

The  Australian  Victory, 

With  315  to  get  to  win,  on  that  wicket,  there- 
was  no  light  task  in  front  of  the  Australians,  and 
to  get  them  for  the  loss  of  six  wickets  was.  a  great 
performance.  A  dust  storm  delayed  the  game  for 
three  hours,  on  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  match, 
and  brought  rain  with  it,  and  this  certainly  assisted 
to  bind  the  wicket  together.  But  even  then,  at  one 
end  of  the  wicket  it  was  always  bad.  But.  with 
the  two  left-handers  giving  so  much  trouble,  we 
could  find  nobody  to  hit  the  broken  patch. 

Duff  and  Trumper  were  the  first  two  batsmen  on 
this  occasion,  but  the  start  was  a  poor  one;  the 
former,  playing  back  to  Gunn,  hit  his  stumps  very 
hard  indeed  when  his  score  was  only  4.  With 
Hill  going  great  guns,  being  again  especially  severe 
on  Braund,  it  very  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
finish  would  be  a  great  one.  Trumper,  however, 
was  clean  bowled  by  Gunn,  with  the  score  at  50. 
Gregory  played  a  careful  game,  and  the  score  was 
taken  to  98,  when  he  was  caught  at  short-slip  off 
Gunn,  I  myself  and  others  of  the  team  being  very 
confident  that  he  had  been  fairly  caught  the  pre- 
vious ball.  The  batsman,  however,  was  equally 
confident  that  the  ball  was  a  bump  ball,  and  the 
umpire  agreed  with  him.  Previous  to  this,  Hill  had 
run  right  down  the  pitch  to  Braund,  but  was  lucky 
enough  to  just  touch  it  sufficiently  to  prevent  our 
wicket-keeper  from  bringing  off  a  piece  of  stump- 
ing, Hill  being  four  yards  down  the  pitch.  From 
the  Pavilion,  no  doubt,  this  looked  an  easy  chance 
for  stumping,  but  the  batsman  turned  the  ball  con- 
siderably, and  cricketers  know  what  that  means. 

After  Gregory's  dismissal.  Darling  and  Hill  added 
96,  when  the  latter  was  bowled  by  Jessop,  when 
three  short  of  his  century.  The  ball  previous  there 
was  a  very  confident  appeal  from  the  wicket-keeper 
and  the  bowler  for  l.b.w.,  and  the  ball  being  pitched 
right  up,  as  it  was,  and  the  bowler  bowling  over 
the  wicket,  this  decision  gave  dissatisfaction. 

On  the  last  morning  of  the  match.  Darling  and 
Trumble  both  played  a  very  stubborn  game,  cut- 
ting most  cautiously  throughout.  Gradually  the 
score  mounted  up,  and  it  was  only  on  the  stroke  of 
half-past  one  that  Darling  was  caught  off  Jessop 
for  a  most  invaluable  innings  of  69.  coming,  as  it 
did,  when  runs  were  very  badly  wanted.  Trumble, 
62  not  out,  certainly  had  as  much  to  do  with  the 
winning  of  the  game  for  his  side  as  did  the  score  of 
any  other  batsman  in  the  match,  and  it  was  only 
one  of  the  many  occasions  upon  which  the  Vic- 
torian has  come  to  the  rescue    under  very  trving 
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circumstances.  The  greatest  credit  is  due  to 
Trumble  for  his  all-round  cricket  in  this  match. 

Just  before  the  close  of  play  Noble  was  run  out, 
Trumble  not  responding  to  his  call.  When  Arm- 
strong came  in.  less  than  a  score  of  runs  were 
wanted  to  win,  but  I  should  certainly  have  caught 
him  at  slip  when  but  6  were  wanted  to  win  the  game, 
getting  the  ball  in  my  hand,  but  knocking  it  our. 
with  my  knee  on  losing  my  balance.  Tim.-  ended 
a  most  extraordinary  match. 

With  regard  to  the  umpiring,  it  is  a  subject  upon 
which  I  do  not  care  to  say  much.  Certainly,  two 
.of   the   decisions   which    caused    us   dissatisfaction 


had  no  effect  at  all  upon  the  match,  as  both  wickets- 
fell  without  another  run  being  added.  Owing  to 
what  took  place,  we  all— that  is,  the  Englishmen- 
were  of  the  one  opinion  that  we  would  be  perfectly 
justified  in  selecting  another  umpire,  that  umpire 
being  Bannerman.  whom  I  have  always  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  competent  umpires  that  nas  ever 
stood,  and  not  only  one  of  the  most  competent  um- 
pires, but  one  of  the  greatest  players  Australia  has 
ever   produced. 


MAGAZINE    CHIT    CHAT. 


The  "■  Sunday  Magazine  '*  makes  a  new  start  with 
the  New  Year  on  "  entirely  new  lines."  It  wears 
an  attractive  and  illustrated  cover.  It  begins  a 
monthly  survey  of  the  progress  of  the  world 
"  viewed  from  the  Christian  standpoint,"  under  the 
title,  "  How  the  World  Goes  Round."  It  sketches, 
moreover,  "  the  men  of  the  month  " — men,  that  is, 
prominent  in  Church,  missionary,  and  charitable 
WOrk— also  ••  the  women  of  the  month."  Further, 
under  the  heading  "  Workers  together  with  God," 
••  whatever  is  noble  "  in  parish,  club,  and  social 
work.  A  feature  which  might  be  developed  into 
something  at  once  popular  and  valuable  is  that 
bearing  the  title.  "  These  Things  are  True,"  or  re- 
cords of  God"s  providence  in  daily  life.  The  com- 
petition of  cheap  secular  magazines  has  once  move 
shown  its  influence  in  vitalising  and  actualising 
religious  periodicals. 

A  Dutch  possession  of  the  first  importance  we 
have  quietly  annexed  in  the  person  of  Sir  Alma 
Tadema.  whose  career  is  outlined  by  Miss  Hulda 
Friederiehs  in  a  well-written  sketch  in  the  "  Young 
Woman."  Designed  for  the  law,  the  Dutch  boy  of 
sixteen  was  sickening,  and,  as  it  was  thought, 
doomed  to  an  early  death.  The  doctors  advised 
his  mother,  a  lawyer's  widow,  to  let  the  lad  follow 
his  artistic  cravings  for  the  few  months  he  had  yet 
to  live.  She  consented,  and  art  brought  him  liter- 
ally new  life.  He  went  to  study  at  Antwerp.  At 
tv.-r  nty-three  he  married  and  settled  in  Brussels, 
v  years  ago.  on  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he 


came  to  England,  and  married  again.  He  declares 
he  derives  his  best  inspirations  from  home  sur- 
roundings. 

Unity  of  coinage  for  the  Empire  is  the  very  sen- 
sible plea  put  forward  by  Mr.  A.  Macmillan  in  the 
"  Imperial  and  Asiatic  Quarterly."  He  reminds  us 
that  even  the  United  Kingdom  did  not  enjoy  a  uni- 
form currency  until  1825.  The  Empire  has  now 
three  systems,  based  on  sovereign,  dollar,  and 
rupee.  He  offers  one  of  three  unified  systems  for 
our  choice:  (1)  A  franc  system,  25  francs  to  the 
sovereign,  5  francs  to  the  dollar,  and  1.60  franc  to 
the  rupee.  (2)  A  dollar  system,  a  cent  equal  to 
one-halfpenny  or  half  anna,  a  rupee  32  cents,  a 
sovereign  480  cents,  the  dollar  of  course  being  100 
cents.  (3)  A  tenpenny  system,  the  sovereign  being 
24  tenpennies,  the  dollar  5,  the  rupee  1.60.  Of  the 
three,  the  writer  prefers  the  franc  system,  as  most 
scientific,  and.  in  the  long  run,  the  most  useful. 

Among  the  curios  of  philanthropic  literature  may 
be  reckoned  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Cross,  in  the 
January  "  Quiver,"  giving  drawings  executed  by 
cripples  in  a  cripples'  parlour  connected  with  the 
Browning  Settlement  in  Walworth.  They  offer 
touching  specimens  of  ability  in  an  afflicted  class  of 
children,  for  which  the  London  School  Board  is 
only  now  beginning  to  make  provision.  The  full- 
page  picture  of  the  cripples  hard  at  work  in  their 
parlour  is  a  striking  illustration  of  private  devot'on 
supplying  the  defects  of  »a  "  Progressive  "  School 
Board. 
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RUDYARD    KIPLING'S    NEW    POEM. 


To  the  genesis  of  "The  Islanders,"  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's new  poem,  several  impulses — all  of  them  hot 
and  angry — seem  to  have  joined.  The  poet  pre- 
fixes to  his  verses  some  extracts  from  the  daily 
papers  which  have  kindled  his  indignation  and  set 
his  numbers  flowing  at  a  very  high  temperature. 
Here  are  the  passages  which  serve  as  the  text  of 
the  angry  rhetoric  of  "The  Islanders":  — 

Early  in  January,  2,000  men  are  to  be  enlisted  and 
mobilised.  The  men  are  to  be  sent  to  Aldershot  in 
batches  of  500  for  eight  weeks'  training.     .     .     . 

So  the  Cape  Government  asked  the  colonel  to  come 
home  and  secure  suitable  men  for  his  regiment,  any 
form  of  compulsory  service  being  impossible  among  a 
free  people.     .     .    . 

One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  head 
of  game  falling  to  four  guns.  Thanks  to  careful  and 
scientific  attention  the  moors  were  never  in  better  con- 
dition.— Daily  Press. 

"  My  fifteen  months  out  here  have  made  me  fairly 
keen  on  compulsory  service  for  all  England.  It  is 
simply  awful  that  after  two  years  you  send  us  out  men 
who  have  to  be  taught  to  shoot  and  ride.  It's  like 
expecting  a  uoard-schooi  boy  to  play  in  a  county  eleven." 
— Private  letter. 

While  the  poet  was  musing  on  these  passages,  ta- 
ken as  an  accurate  reflex  of  British  affairs  and  of  the 
British  temper,  the  fire  burned,  and  so  we  get  the 
most  ringing,  most  vehement,  and  most  criticised 
poem  of  this  generation;  a  poem  unjust  in  its  epi- 
thets, false  in  its  perspective,  half-heathenish  in 
its  temper;  yet  full  of  fire  and  power,  and  glowing 
with  an  intense,  if  not  too  instructed  and  sober, 
patriotism:  — 

The  Islanders. 

Fenced  by  your  careful  fathers,  ringed  by  your  leaden 

seas, 
Long  did  ye  wake  in  quiet  and  iong  lie  down  at  ease. 
Till  ye  said  of  strife,— What  is  it?— of  the  sword?— It 

is  far  from  our  ken, 
Till  ye  made  a  sport  of  your  shrunken  hosts  and  a  toy 

of  your  armed  men! 
Ye  stopped  your  ears  to  the  warning,  ye  would  neither 

look  nor  heed; 
Ye   set  your   leisure   before   their  toil,   and   your  lusts 

above  their  need. 
Because   of  your   witless   learning   and   your   beasts   of 

warren  and  chase, 
Ye  crrudo-ed  your  sons  for  their  service  and  your  fields 

for  their  campinp-^lace; 
Ye  forced  them  glean  in   the   highways  the   straw   for 

the  bricks  they  brought. 
Ye  forced   them    follow  in  by-ways    the   craft    that   ye 

never  taught; 
Ye    hindered    and    hampered    and    crippled;    ye    thrust 

out  of  sight  and  away 
Those  that  would  serve  you  for  honour  and  those  that 

served  you  for  pav! 


Then  were  the  judgments  loosened,  then  was  your  shame 

revealed, 
At  the  hands  of  a  little  people,   few,  but  apt  in  the 

field: 
Yet  ye  were  saved  by  a  remnant  (and  your  land's  long- 
suffering  star), 
When  your  strong  men  cheered  in  their  millions,  while 

your  striplings  went  to  the  Avar. 
Sons  of  the  sheltered  city,  unmade,  unhandled,  unmeet, 
Ye  pushed  them  raw  to  the  battle  as  ye  picked  them  raw 

from  the  street! 
And  what  did  ye  look  they  should  compass? — War  craft 

learned  in  a  breath? — 
Knowledge  unto  occasion  at  the  first  far  view  of  death? 
So  and  ye  train  your  horses  and  the  dogs  ye  feed  and 

prize ! 
How  are   the  beasts  more  worthy  than   the  souls  you 

sacrifice? 
But  ye  said.  "Their  valour  shall  show  them,"  but  ye 

said.  "  The  End  is  close." 
And   ye  sent  them  comfits  and  pictures  to  help  them 

ban  y  your  foes. 
And  ye  vaunted  your  fathomless  power,  and  ye  flaunted 

your  iron  pride, 
Ere — ye   fawned   on   the  younger   nations   for   the  men 

who  could  shoot  and  ride! 
Then  ye  returned  to  your  trinkets;  then  ye  contented 

your  souls 
With  the  flannelled  fools  at  the  wicket  or  the  muddied 

oafs  at  the  goals. 
Given   to  strong  delusion,  wholly  believing  a  lie. 
Ye  saw  the  land  lay  fenceless,  and  ye  let  the  months 

go  by, 
Waiting  some  easv  wonder,  hoping  some  saving  sign, 
Idle,  openly  idle,  in  the  lee  of  the  forespent  line; 
Idle,  except  for  your  boasting,  and  what  is  your  boast- 
ing worth 
If  ye  grudge  a  year  of  service  to   the  lordliest  life  on 

*  earth  ? 
Ancient,  effortless,  ordered,  cycle  on  cycle  set, 
Life  so  long  untroubled  that  ye  who  inherit  forget. 
It  was  not  made  with  the  mountains,  it  is  not  one  witli 

the  deep, 
Men,  not  gods,  devised  it;  men,  not  gods,  must  keep. 

Men,  not  children  or  servants  or  kinsfolk,  called  from 

afar— 
But  each  man  born  in  the  island,  broke  to  the  matter 

of  war, 
Soberly  and  by  custom  taken  and  trained  for  the  same. 
Each  man  born  in  the  island  entered  at  youth  to  the 

game, 
As  it  were  almost  cricket,  not  to  be  mastered  in  haste; 
But  after  trial  and  labour,  by  temperate  living,  chaste, 
As  it  were  almost  cricket,  as  it  were  even  your  play. 
Weighed  and  pondered  and  worshipped  and  practised 

day  on  da^. 
So  ye  shall  bide  sure  guarded,  when  the  restless  light- 
nings wake 
In  the  womb  of  the  blotting  war-cloud  and  the  pallid 

nations  quake. 
So  at  the  hagsrard  trumpets,  instant  your  soul  shall  leap 
Forth   right    full    harnessed    accepting,    alert   from    the 

wells  of  sleep. 
"So  at  the  threat  ye  shall  summon,  so  at  the  need  ye 

shall  send 
Men,   not   children   or   servants,    tempered   and    taught 

to  the  end. 
Cleansed  of  servile  panic,  slow  to  dread  or  despise, 
Humbled  because  of  knowledge,  mighty  by  sacrifice. 
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But  ye  say,  "It  will  mar  our  comfort!"      Ye  say,  "  It 

will  "rainish  our  trade!" 
Do  ye  wait  for  the  spattered  shrapnel  ere  ye  learn  how 

a  gun  is  laid? 
For  the  low,  rod  glare  to  southward,  when  the  raided 

coast  towns  burn 
(Light  ye  shall  have  on  that  lesson,  but  little  time  to 

learn). 
Will   ye    pitch   some   white    pavilion,    and   lustily   even 

the  odds, 
With   nets  and   hoops  and    mallets;   with  racquets  and 

bats  and  rods? 
Will   the  rabbit   war  with   your   foemen,   the  red  deer 

horn  them  for  hire : 
The  kept  cock  pheasant  keep  you?      He  is  mast 

many  a  shire. 
Arid,  aloof,  incurious,  unthinking,  unthanking.  gelt. 
Will  ye  loose  your  schools  to  flout  them,  till  the  brow- 
beat columns  melt? 
Will  ye  pray  them,  or  preach  them,  or  print  them,  or 

ballot  them  back  from  your  shore? 
Will  your  workmen  issue  a  mandate  to  bid  them  strike 

no  more? 
Will  ve  rise  and  dethrone  your  rulers  because  ve  were 

idle,  both 
Pride     bv     indolence     chastened,    indolence   purged    bv 

sloth? 
Xo  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people;   who  shall  make  you 

afraid? 


Also  your  gods  are  many,  no  doubt,  but  your  gods  shall 

aid. 
Idols  of  greasy  altars,  built  for  the  spirit's  ease, 
Proud  little  brazen  Baals  and  talking  fetishes, 
Teraphs  of  Sept  and  party,   and   wise   wood-pavement 

gods, 
These  shall  come  down  to   the  battle,  and  snatch  you 

from  under  the  rods? 
From  the  gusty  nickering  gun-roll,  with  viewless  salvos- 
rent, 
And  the  patted  hail  of  the  bullets  that  tell  you  whence 

they  were  sent. 
When  ye  are  ringed  as  with  iron,  when  ye  are  scourged 

as  with  whips; 
When  the  meat  is  yet  in  your  belly,  and  the  boast  is 

yet  on  your  lips, 
When  ye  go   forth   at    morning,   and   the   noon  beholds 

you  broke. 
Ere  ye  lie  down  at  even,  your  remnant  under  the  yoke. 

Xo  doubt  but  ye  are  the   people,   absolute  strong  and 
wise. 

Whatever    your    heart    has    desired  ye  have  not  with- 
held from  your  eyes. 

On  your  own  heads,  in  your  own  hands,  the  sin  and  the 
saving  lies. 

-RUDYARD   KIPLIXG. 


Stories  About  Lord  Salisbury. 

Mr.  Fred.  D.  How  begins  in  January  "  Good 
Words "  a  series  of  sketches  of  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury.  The  first  is  concerned  with  nis  ances- 
try and  schooldays.  The  present  Premier  had 
evidently  a  strict  bringing-up:  — 

Lord  Salisbury's  mother  had  pronounced  views  on 
the  management  of  her  household  and  family.  It  is 
even  said  that  she  dieted  her  children  with  such  ex- 
treme care  that  every  particle  of  food  given  to  them  was 
exactly  weighed  out,  the  result  being  that  a  healthy 
and  unabated  appetite  was  the  rule  among  the  young 
Cecils,  and  slices  of  bread  and  butter  sprinkled  with 
sugar,  or,  indeed,  any  gifts  of  the  kind  which  might 
be  offered  them  on  their  frequent  visits  to  the  various 
lodges,  etc.,  on  the  estate  were  highly  appreciated! 

The  thought  of  the  heir  of  all  the  Cecils  and  the. 
future  Prime  Minister  supplementing  his  meagre 
home  diet  by  informal  requisitions  on  the  larders 
of  the  tenantry  has  in  it  a  flavour  which  even  the 
dullest  humour  will  appreciate. 

"  I  Wish  I  Was  a  Cat!" 

Mr.  How  tells  an  interesting  story  connected 
with  Lord  Salisbury's  early  schooldays:  — 

It  is  interesting  as  showing  how  soon  in  his  life  a 
disregard  for  the  1  igenci  >  dress  (to  some  extent 
a  family  trait  i  began.  Probably  Lord  Robert  Mas  ■ 
very  little  boy  at  the  time,  for  boys  went  to  Mr.  Faith- 
ful at  the  tender  age  of  seven.  \  si  I  fellow  remem- 
bers   that    an    old    nurse — Bettv    by    name     was    kept 


there  to  look  after  these  little  fellows,  and  that  Lord 
Robert  came  into  the  nursery  one  evening,  saying: 
"  Oh,  Betty.  I  wish  I  was  a  cat!"  "  La!  Lord  Robert," 
she  replied,  "  how  can  you  wish  yourself  a  beast!"  To 
which  came  the  answer:  "  When  I  think  of  the  many 
times  I  must  dress  and  undress  before  I  die,  I  wish 
my  clothes  grew  on  my  back!" 

The  frontispiece  of  "  Good  Words  "  is  a  beauti- 
ful portrait  of  the  present  Marquis  in  1860,  from 
a  drawing  by  Mr.  George  Richmond. 


The  first  comedian  to  perform  before  King  Ed- 
ward VII.  was  Dan  Leno,  according  to  the  actor'* 
account  of  himself  in  the  "  English  Illustrated." 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  good  time.     He  says:  — 

I  had  a  free  hand,  and— well.  I  have  had  some  good 
audiences,  but  never  one  that  laughed  more  than  that 
one  did.  The  King  seemed  literally  to  rock  with 
laughter,  the  Queen  was  smiling  and  laughing,  and  some 
of  the  Princesses  literally  shrieked. 

"An  Artist  of  '  Punch  '  and  the  '  Graphics,'  "  who 
forms  the  subject  of  an  illustrated  interview  in 
the  "  Young  Man,"  is  Mr.  A.  S.  Boyd.  He  began 
life  as  a  bank  clerk  in  Glasgow;  did  work  even 
then  in  sketching  and  painting;  and  "  got  his 
chance  "  on  a  Glasgow  paper  called  "  Quiz."  He* 
sent  a  sketch  of  a  crowded  omnibus  entitled  "  Full 
Up,"  to  "  Punch."  It  was  accepted,  and  his  pre- 
sent connection  secured. 
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THE    ADMIRALS    ON    AUSTRALIAN    SEA-DEFENCE. 


The  correspondence  in  the  London  "  Spectator  " 
on  this  subject — kindled  by  the  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia," 
and  in  our  London  contemporary — still  continues, 
and  we  give  extracts,  reflecting  opinions  on  both 
sides: — 

Admiral  Fremantle  writes:  — 

The  problem  of  the  right  method  for  Australia  to 
adopt  for  the  protection  of  her  sea-borne  trade  and  her 
defence  against  hostile  attack  is  one  of  great  interest, 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  it  lias  been  raised  in  your 
columns.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  British  Navy, 
the  only  physical  link  of  attachment  between  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  and  the  Commonwealth  ready  to  her  hand, 
which  is  capable  of  affording  all  the  protection  deman- 
ded by  its  representatives,  the  Admiralty  only  propos- 
ing that  the  contribution  granted  for  some  years  past 
to  the  Navy  Estimates  should  be  increased  commensur- 
ably  with  the  growing  interests  of  Australasia,  which 
their  statesmen  naturally  hold  require  a  more  powerful 
Fleet.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  so  good  an  Imperi- 
alist as  Mr.  Fitchett  protesting  against  this  view  as  put 
forward  by  the  naval  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  L. 
Beaumont,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Hopetoun,  and  urging 
with  much  force  that  "  the  Australians  must  take  to 
the  sea  "  and  that  "  the  policy  of  the  Admiralty  would 
deny  us  all  active  and  direct  partnership  in  our  own 
naval  defence,  and  must  react  unfavourably  on  the 
national  character."  I  have  not  seen  Admiral  Beau- 
mont's letter,  but  I  feel  sure  that  he  is  too  large-minded 
a  man  not  to  appreciate  Mr.  Fitchett's  position,  and  we 
may  dismiss  from  our  minds  the  idea  that  the  Ad- 
miralty are  taking  a  narrow  view  of  a  great  Imperial 
question,  which  undoubtedly  should  not  be  considered 
on  red-tape  lines.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides.  Clearly,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  strategy,  efficiency,  discipline,  and  finance,  the 
Admiralty  view  is  the  correct  one,  and  it  might  even 
be  argued  further  that  the  simplest,  cheapest,  and  most 
effective  way  to  secure  Australia  from  attack  would  be 
for  contributions  to  be  made  from  our  Greater  Britain 
towards  the  Navy  Estimates,  unclogged  by  any  geo- 
graphical conditions,  to  ensure  an  overpowering  Im- 
perial Navy.  Strategically,  especially,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  this  view,  as  the  Australians  are  in  no 
danger  of  hostile  attack  from  New  Caledonia  or  Samoa, 
so  that  the  naval  battles  which  should  ensure  the  safety 
of  Australasia  are  likely  to  be  fought  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Atlantic,  or  possibly  in  China.  Mr.  Fitchett 
is  not  doubt  well  acquainted  with  Mahan's  "Influence  of 
Sea  Power  upon  History,"  and  with  the  eloquent  pas- 
sage in  which  he  points  out  how  "  those  far  distant 
storm-tossed  ships  on  which  the  Grand  Army  [of  Na- 
poleon! never  looked  stood  between  it  and  the  empire 
of  the  world."  There  is,  in  fact,  in  Australian  views  of 
naval  defence  too  much  tendency  to  wish  to  see  their 
defenders,  which  has  its  counterpart  in  the  desire  in 
many  of  our  seaports  to  keep  a  "  guardship  "  handy,  no 
doubt  to  the  comfort  of  "  the  old  women  of  both 
sexes."  but  affording  little  real  protection,  whilst  much 
impeding  the  proper  distribution  and  combination  of 
our  naval  forces.  I  need  not  labour  the  points  of  effi- 
ciency, discipline,  and  finance,  as  it  is  clear  that  one 
system  and  one  command  must  be  advantageous,  while 
for  a  long  time  to  come  both  ships  and  men  are  likely 
to  be  cheaper  in  England  than  in  Australia. 

All  this,  however,  I  admit  is  not  conclusive,  and  from 
in  Australian   point   of  view  I  can   fully   endorse  Mr. 


Fitchett's  demand  for  a  real  Australian  navy,  which  he 
presses  for  both  political  and  sentimental  reasons.  Is 
this  possible,  however,  at  present*'  .  .  .  You  say 
truly  in  your  article  in  the  "  Spectator  "  of  November 
30  that  "  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years  "  Australia 
might  possess  "  a  fairly  formidable  squadron  .... 
and  a  large  reserve  of  men."  Yes.  But  how  if  in  the 
meantime  the  British  Navy,  and  with  it  the  British 
Empire,  ceased  to  exist?  Australia  would  in  that  case 
require  Navy  Estimates  of  some  £10,000,000  yearly,  or 
she  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  strong  European 
Power.  I  suggest,  then,  that  an  endeavour  should  be 
made  to  meet  both  views — i.e.,  to  provide  for  the  pre- 
sent while  looking  forward  to  the  future.  This  letter 
is  already  too  long  to  allow  of  my  developing  my  idea 
thoroughly,  but  suppose  the  Commonwealth  willing  to 
vote,  say,  £500,000  yearly  towards  naval  defence  in  lieu 
of  the  present  £120",000  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  could 
not  £250,000  be  devoted  towards  increasing  the  pre- 
sent Australian  force  on  similar  lines  to  those  now  ex- 
isting, while  the  other  moiety  could  be  spent  in  build- 
ing up  an  Australian  Navy,  which  no  doubt  would 
gradually  expand,  and  probably  ten  years  hence  would 
be  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  the  Australians  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  defence  when  all  the  Imperial  ships 
have  been  summoned  away  to  "  that  naval  Armageddon 
beyond  the  sea  line  "  of  which  Mr.  Fitchett  speaks? 

Admiral  N.  Bowden  Smith  writes:  — 
Anything  coining  from  such  a  deservedly  well-known 
writer  as  Mr.  W.  H.  Fitchett  must  always  command 
great  attention  and  respect,  but  in  advocating  a  sep- 
arate and  distinct  Australian  Navy  for  the  protection 
of  floating  trade  in  Australian  waters  I  venture  to  think 
with  Mr.  H.  F.  Wyatt  ("  Spectator,"  December  7)  that 
Mr.  Fitchttt  does  not  properly  understand  the  problem 
of  the  command  of  the  sea  and  defence  of  the  com- 
merce and  floating  trade  of  the  Empire.  I  must  also 
take  exception  to  his  statement  that  the  present  Aus- 
tralian Squadron  adds  nothing  to  the  sea  power  of  the 
Empire.  Judging  from  personal  experience  in  command 
on  the  Australian  station.  1892-95,  I  consider  that  the 
five  modern  cruisers  subsidised  by  Australia,  together 
with  the  flagship  and  other  vessels  supported  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  constituted  a  serviceable  squad- 
ron, and  conduced  very  materially  to  the  protection  of 
our  sea-borne  trade,  and  would  be  still  more  conducive 
to  that  purpose  if  allowed  by  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment to  operate  at.  any  distance  from  the  shores  of 
Australia.  It  is  true  that  those  vessels  are  now  be- 
coming somewhat  obsolete,  and  I  always  thought  third 
class  cruisers  too  small  for  their  purpose;  but  if  in 
the  next  arrangement  a  larger  and  more  powerful  class 
of  cruisers  is  substituted,  as  recommended  by  Admiral 
Beaumont,  and  as  also  proposed  by  me  on  giving  up 
the  command  of  the  station,  I  consider  the  Australian 
squadron  would  materially  contribute  to  strengthen 
the  sea  power  of  the  Empire.     .     .     . 

When  Australia  and  the  other  members  of  the  Em- 
pire do  start  Fleets  of  their  own,  I  trust  they  may  be 
under  one  flag,  and  that  flag  the  present  white  ensign, 
for  I  agree  with  Mr.  Wyatt  in  thinking  that  many 
squadrons  under  different  flags  and  different  Adminis- 
trations would  inevitably  cause  confusion,  if  not  dis- 
aster. We  are  all  justly  proud  of  the  way  in  which 
the  men  of  the  British  Empire  volunteered  for  sendee 
in  South  Africa,  but  they  fought  under  one  flag  and 
under  one  Commander-in-Chief.  Sir  George  Clark,  the 
recently  appointed  Governor  of  Victoria,  has  studied 
the  question  of  Imperial  defence  more  than  most  men, 
and  the  first  Governor-General  of  Australia,  Lord  Hope- 
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toun.  is  well  versed  in  naval  matters.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  ascertain  their  opinions  on  this  subject. 
Of  course  the  final  decision  will  rest  very  properly  with 
the  Federal  Ministers;  and  having  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing Mr.  Barton,  the  Premier,  and  some  of  his  colleagues, 
I  feel  sure  they  will  do  what  they  believe  to  be  best  for 
their  country.  Doubtless  in  the  future  this  great  and 
growing  Federation  will  have  a  bona-fide  Navy  of  its 
own,  with  its  own  dockyards  and  arsenals;  but  I  ven- 
ture to  think  the  time  is  not  yet,  and  I  trust  the  pro- 
posals of  Admiral  Beaumont,  the  present  Naval  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, will  be  carried  out. 
Admiral  J.  O.  Hopkins  (retired)  says:  — 
I  read  last  night.  December  4  (my  "  Spectator " 
reaches  me  late  in  the  week),  your  admirable  article 
on  Mr.  Fitchett's  letter  to  you.  Your  views  so  forcibly 
express  my  own  opinions  on  the  subject  that  I  shall 
be  glad  if  you  will  run  your  eye  over  a  short  and  crude 
contribution  of  mine  to  the  "  British  Empire  Review  " 
on  the  ''  Navy  and  the  Colonies"  (which  will  appear,  I 
expect,  in  the  January  number),  the  MS.  of  which  was 
sent  off  last  week.  Therein  I  have  tried  to  show  the 
feasibility  of  permitting  the  Commonwealth  to  start  a 
Navy  of  its  own.  and  I  only  differ  from  you  in  advocat- 
ing that  it  shall  be  under  one  responsible  head,  who  at 
present  is  the  British  Admiral  on  the  Australian  station. 
For  this  I  have  given  my  reasons,  and  will  now  only 
add  my  unqualified  approval  of  all  you  urge  on  the 
points  discussed. 

Sir  John  C.  R.  Colonib  writes:  — 

British  defence  of  the  sea  in  these  days  cannot  be 
worked  in  water-tiffht  political  compartments,  and  the 
sooner  the  various  British  communities  awaken  to  that 


indisputable  fact  the  better.  There  are  no  such  sep- 
arate problems  as  Australian.  Canadian,  South  African, 
Indian,  or  United  Kingdom  naval  defence.  The  sea 
is  one,  the  interests  are  one;  the  means  to  be  taken 
in  their  defence  cannot  be  divided  into  nice  little  tit- 
bits "  to  suit  Australian,  Canadian,  South  African,  In- 
dian, or  United  Kingdom  sentiments  or  local  ideas.  T 
cannot  presume  to  examine  at  any  length  the  argu- 
ments you  and  your  correspondents  put  forward  in  sup- 
port of  the  contrary  doctrine,  for  your  space  is  neces- 
sarily limited.  I  confine  myself  to  the  above  brief 
protest  against  what  I  conceive  to  be  highly  danger- 
ous ideas.  I  must,  however,  draw  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Fitchett  cannot  have  seen  the  full  text  of 
Admiral  Beaumont's  letter,  for  had  he  seen  it  I  feel  sure 
he  could  not  have  so  misled  himself  and  your  readers 
as  to  its  contents.  He  is  disquieting  himself  and  you 
in  vain.  What  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Aus- 
tralian naval  station  does  say  in  that  letter  is  in 
effect  this, — that  the  objects  of  Australian  Ministers, 
representing  the  Australian  people,  as  submitted  to 
him  by  the  Governor-General  for  report,  can  under 
existing  circumstances  be  best  secured  by  arrangement 
with  the  Mother-country.  If  that  does  not  comfort 
Mr.  Fitchett  and  you,  here  is  another  crumb.  The  gal- 
lant Admiral  still  more  recently  publicly  spoke  as 
follows:  "  It  was  characteristic  of  the  English-speaking 
people  that  they  loved  the  sea.  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  in  time  a  development  of  the  old  Viking  spirit 
might  take  place  in  Australia,  and  enable  the  Com- 
monwealth to  have  a  powerful  Fleet  of  her  own."  I 
agree  with  the  gallant  Admiral  as  to  what  may  be 
possible  in  the  distant  future,  and  with  his  opinion  as 
to  what  Australia  should  now  do  I  am  in  the  most  com- 
plete accord. 


The  January  number  of  "  Success  "  is  a  capital 
magazine,  full  of  varied  and  interesting  reading, 
well  illustrated  and  palpitating  with  actuality,  to 
quote  an  old  phrase.  Mr.  Edwin  Markham  begins 
a  series  of  papers  upon  "  Business  and  the  Larger 
Life."  Mr.  Evelyn  Baldwin,  the  Arctic  explorer, 
explains  why  he  is  certain  of  reaching  the  North 
Pole.  There  are  papers  about  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
the  Marquis  Ito,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurler.  Another 
article  describes  the  Carnegie  Polytechnic  Institute 
in  Pittsburg,  under  the  title  of  "  The  World's  Rich- 
est School  and  its  Purpose."  There  are  two  papers 
setting  forth  a  comparison,  or  rattier  contrast,  be- 
tween America  and  England.  There  is  a  very  in- 
teresting paper  explaining  how  American  forests 
are  being  transformed  into  newspapers.  In  New 
York  three  American  newspapers  alone  consume 
95,000  tons  of  paper  every  year.  Mr.  Hearst's  paper 
bill  is  over  £300,000  a  year;  Mr.  Bennett's  is 
£200,000.  The  advertising  of  the  "  Herald  "  yields 
an  income  of  £600,000  a  year.  The  process  of  con- 
verting spruce  trees  into  paper  is  described  in  de- 
tail. It  is  not  surprising  that,  with  a  bill  of  con- 
tents so  attractively  set  forth,  the  circulation  of 
"  Success "  should  now  average  360,000  copies  a 
month. 

Mr.  William  H.  Booth  contributes  to  "  Cassier  3 
Magazine"  a  very  lucid  and  convincing  article  upon 
the  advantages  of  forced  draught  compared  with 


chimney  draught.  The  whole  trend  of  the  paper 
is  to  demonstrate  the  great  superiority  of  the  fan 
apparatus.  He  points  out  that  electric  lighting 
lias  done  a  great  deal  towards  the  introduction  of 
forced  draught.  The  load  upon  electric  light  sta- 
tions varies  tremendously,  one  of  the  worst  causes 
being  fog,  which  unfortunately  does  twofold  mis- 
chief. Not  only  does  it  increase  the  demand  for 
light,  but  at  the  same  time  it  diminishes  the  in- 
tensity of  the  draught  in  the  chimney  at  tlie  very 
moment  when  it  is  most  necessary.  A  fan  over- 
comes both  evils.  The  cost  is  another  reason 
for  doing  away  with  the  high  chimney.  In  a  plant 
of  2,400  horse-power  chimney  and  damper  appar- 
atus cost  about  £2,200.  A  fan  apparatus  to  do  the 
same  work  costs,  £940.  In  addition  a  better 
draught  and  thicker  fires  could  be  used,  and  by 
these  means  about  one-sixth  the  cost  of  the  boilers 
can  be  saved.  The  total  amount  saved,  therefore, 
in  first  cost  alone  is  £2,700.  Another  great 
economy  is  the  ability  to  use  inferior  fuels,  the 
caloric  value  01  which  is  much  greater  than  then- 
price.  In  erecting  a  new  plant  for,  say,  a  tramway 
or  for  lighting,  the  designer  often  has  to  build  a 
chimney  far  too  large  for  present  use,  or  else  .1 
small  one  which  will  be  useless  in  a  few  years. 
With  a  fan  apparatus  there  is  no  such  dilemma 
to  face.  In  fact,  the*system  of  artificial  draught 
is  one  that  is  cheap  to  install,  cheap  to  run,  and 
extremely  convenient  all  round. 
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EPISODES    IN   BRITISH    HISTORY. 

Bv  W.  H.  Fitchett,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

[The  proprietors  of  the  "  Eeview  of  Reviews  for  Australasia  "  hare  made  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Elder,  London,  the  publishers  of  "  How  England  Saved  Europe,"  by  W.  H.  Fitchett,  for  the  re-publication 
of  a  series  of  brief  episodes  from  that  work.  The  series  deals  with  picturesque  incidents  and  striking 
figures  in  the  Great  War  with  France,  betwixt  1793  and  1815.] 


XL— QUATRE   BRAS. 


Muffling  relates  how,  at  midnight  on  June  15, 
Wellington  came  into  his  room.  He  knew  now 
that  Napoleon  was  aiming  at  Charleroi.  Orders, 
he  said,  for  the  concentration  at  Nivelles  and 
Quatre  Bras  had  been  despatched.  "  Let  us  go," 
he  said,  "  to  the  ball  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond; 
after  which,  about  5  o'clock,  we  can  ride  off  to  the 
troops  assembled  at  Quatre  Bras."  So  he  attended 
that  famous  gathering,  the  echoes  of  whose  music 
are  still  audible  in  the  cadences  of  Byron's  noble 
lines. 

A  little  after  seven  next  morning  Wellington  was 
riding  to  Quatre  Bras.  From  Quatre  Bras,  where 
all  was  quiet,  he  rode  to  Ligny,  and  in  a  mill  in 
,  Bussy  he  held  a  memorable  interview  with  Blu- 
cher.  On  the  way  he  met  Hardinge,  the  English 
Commissioner  on  the  Prussian  staff,  who,  on  the 
part  of  Blucher,  was  seeking  Wellington  to  ask  his 
co-operation.  "  How  are  they  forming?"  asked 
Wellington,  abruptly,  as  Hardinge  turned  his  horse 
to  ride  back  to  the  Prussian  lines.  "In  column, 
not  in  line,"  was  Hardinge's  answer;  "  the  Prus- 
sian soldier,  Blucher  says,  will  not  stand  in  line." 
"  Then  the  artillery  will  play  upon  them,  and  they 
will  be  beaten  damnably,"  said  Wellington,  and 
that  somewhat  profane  sentence  is  a  sufficiently  ac  • 
curate  forecast  of  the  battle  of  Ligny. 

Two  Great  Soldiers. 

From  the  window  of  the  mill  at  Bussy,  Blucher 
and  Wellington  watched  Napoleon's  forces  taking 
up  their  positions  for  battle.  It  was  agreed  that 
Wellington,  after  pushing  the  French  in  his  front 
aside,  should  advance  to  where  he  could  join  hands 
with  Blucher.  "  Well,"  said  Wellington,  as  the 
brief  debate  closed,  "  I  will  come  provided  I  am  not 
attacked  myself."  Before  the  generals  parted, 
Wellington  said  to  Blucher,  "  Well,  every  general 
knows  his  own  men,  but  if  my  lines  were  drawn 
up  in  this  fashion,  I  should  expect  to  get  beaten." 
And  to  his  own  staff,  as  he  rode  off,  he  said,  "  If 
Bonaparate  be  what  I  suppose  he  is,  the  Prussians 

will  get  a good  licking  to-day." 

That  interview  in  the  mill  at  Bussy  is  picturesque 
as  showing  how  completely  Napoleon  had  failed  in 


his  strategy,  and  how  unconscious  he  was  of  his 
failure.       He  had  hoped  to  separate  Blucher  and 
Wellington,  but  at  that  moment  they  were  in  the 
mill  of  Bussy  together,  watching  the  French  col- 
umns deploy,  and  agreeing  on  the  strategy  which 
led  to  Waterloo.      But  that  interview  also  settles 
the   question   whether   Blucher   fought   Ligny,   as 
Wellington  two  days  later  fought  Waterloo,  in  re- 
liance upon  promised  help  from  his  brother  general. 
The  plain  facts  we  have  recited  are  decisive.    The 
famous  interview  in  the  mill  of  Bussy  took  place 
between  one  and  two  o'clock  on  the  16th.       The 
French  columns  were  deploying  at  that  very  mo- 
ment for  attack.       Blucher's  army  was  in  battle 
order,  and  committed  to  the  engagement.      Accord- 
ing to  Muffling's  account  of  the  interview,  the  Duke 
asked,  "  What  da  you  want  me  to  do?"    With  some 
difficulty  the  part  Wellington  might  take  was  set- 
tled; but  Wellington  only  agreed  contingently:  "All 
right!  I'll  come  if  I'm  not  myself  attacked."      He 
was  attacked.      When  he  reached  Quatre  Bras  he 
found  the  fight  already  raging,  and  the  struggle 
held  him  fast  till  nightfall.      But  Blucher  had  com- 
mitted himself  to    battle    before    that    contingent 
agreement  was  made,    and    independently    of    it; 
though,  no  doubt,  he  calculated  on  some  form  of 
help  from  Wellington. 

A  Game  of  Bluff. 

Wellington  reached  Quatre  Bras  and  found  the 
great  fight  begun.  Ney,  it  is  true,  had  loitered 
long,  had  failed  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and  was 
even  now  attacking  with  only  18,000  bayonets  and 
sabres  and  38  guns,  when  he  might  have  attacked 
with  double  those  numbers.  But  Quatre  Bras  was 
held  at  that  moment  by  less  than  7,000  Dutch-Bel- 
gian troops,  with  17  guns,  and  when  Wel- 
lington rode  up,  the  position  was  on  the  point  of 
being  carried.  Muffling  says  that  in  the  presence 
of  a  crisis  so  deadly  and  sudden,  Wellington  took 
"  a  resolution  worthy  of  a  great  commander."  He 
tried,  in  homely  language,  a  magnificent  game  of 
pure  bluff.  With  loud  beating  of  arums,  he  led 
out  his  left  wing  to  attack  the  French,  and  as  the 
fields  were  deep  with  bearded  corn,  the  real  weak- 
ness of  Wellington's  attack  was  concealed. 
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The  French  halted.  That  clamour  of  martial 
sound,  that  vision  of  mounted  officers  and  of  re- 
gimental flags  above  the  yellow  corn  seemed  to 
threaten  an  overwhelming  attack.  A  pause  in 
the  fighting  took  place,  and  presently,  far  up  the 
low  ridge  north  of  Quatre  Bras  were  visible  deep 
red  masses  of  troops.  It  was  Picton's  division! 
The  men  had  left  Brussels  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  had  halted  to  cook  their  dinners  at  noon, 
when  news  came  to  the  resting  troops  or  me  peril 
at  Quatre  Bras.  They  flung  away  their  dinners, 
fell  into  column,  and  pressing  forward,  reached 
Quatre  Bras  a  little  after  three  o'clock,  having 
marched  twenty-one  miles  practically  without  food. 

Quatre  Bras  consisted  of  three  or  four  houses  at 
the  junction  of  four  roads,  the  Brussels  road,  which 
ran  north  and  south,  being  crossed  at  an  inclined 
angle  by  the  road  from  Nivelles  to  Namur.  The 
field  of  battle  was  a  slope  of  hedgeless  farm-lands, 
on  which  the  ripening  wheat  stood  thick  and  deep. 
The  road  to  Charleroi  ran  straight  down  the  slope, 
an  isolated  house  standing  beside  the  road  about 
T50  yards  in  advance  of  Quatre  Bras.  Here  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  was  killed.  Some  600  yards 
farther  was  the  farmhouse  of  Gemioncourt.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  Charleroi  road,  and  diver- 
ging from  it,  stretched  the  wood  of  Bossu;  another 
wood  defined  the  eastern  side  of  the  battlefield. 
And  on  that  triangle  of  golden  wheat-field,  framed 
on  either  side  with  dark  forest,  with  the  gentle 
ridge  1.000  yards  distant,  on  which  stood  Ney's 
batteries,  raged  for  five  heroic  and  desperate  hours 
the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras. 

Queer  Troop?. 

The  French  had,  at  the  outset,  an  overwhelming 
advantage  in  numbers;  all  through  the  fight  their 
guns  overpowered  the  British,  and  their  superiority 
in  cavalry  gave  them  complete  command  of  the  at- 
tack. They  had  early  seized  the  cluster  of  build- 
ings at  Gemioncourt,  with  a  corresponding  cluster 
some  800  yards  eastward,  and  they  quickly  gained 
possession  of  the  Bossu  wood.  They  were  thus 
able,  in  perfect  safety,  to  form  their  columns  for 
a  rush  on  the  British  centre,  and,  under  the  screen 
of  the  wood,  could  scourge  with  their  fire  the  Bri- 
tish right.  Wellington,  in  a  word,  with  every  dis- 
advantage of  situation,  had  to  fight  horse,  foot,  and 
artillery  with  his  infantry  alone,  and  of  his  in- 
fantry the  greater  part  being  Dutch-Belgian,  either 
could  not  fight,  or  would  not.  Kincaid,  for  ex- 
ample, in  his  "  Adventures  in  the  Rifle  Brigade," 
describes  how  Barnard  tried  to  persuade  a  battalion 
of  Belgian  infantry  to  advance  in  skirmishing  or- 
der. "  As  often  as  the  word  '  march  '  was  given  to 
this  battalion,  it  stood  stock-still,  and  broke  into 
wild  firing  into  space;"  a  firing  which  smote  the 
ne.   -est  British,  but  was  quite  harmless  to  the  dis- 


tant French.  After  repeated  experiments,  it  was 
found  that  these  extraordinary  troops  were  more 
dangerous  to  their  allies  than  to  the  enemy,  and 
they  were  allowed  to  stand  back  from  the  line, 
silent  and  safe;  their  contribution  to  the  struggle 
consisting  merely  in  "  the  moral  effect  their  pre- 
sence might  have  on  the  French"! 

Wellington's  peril  thus  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  had 
a  weak  artillery,  no  cavalry,  while  of  his  infantry 
half  was  either  poor  in  soldiership  or  of  doubtful 
loyalty.  At  half-past  two  the  French  were  three 
to  one  in  numbers;  and  though  successive  rein- 
forcements by  the  time  the  battle  ended  trans- 
ferred the  advantage  in  numbers  to  Wellington, 
yet  the  manner  in  which  the  reinforcements  ar- 
rived— at  distant  intervals,  in  small  bodies,  and 
nearly  all  exhausted  with  long  marches — told 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  British.  The 
French  superiority  in  cavalry  enabled  them  to  keep 
the  British  infantry  constantly  on  the  defensive, 
and  in  squares;  and  in  that  formation  the  French 
guns,  firing  at  short  range,  wrought  immense 
slaughter.  Ney,  it  may  be  added,  had  reserves 
within  easy  reach  which  would  have  doubled  his 
fighting  force,  and  enabled  him,  beyond  all  doubt, 
to  have  driven  Wellington  back.  That  he  failed  to 
use  his  reserves,  and  fought  Quatre  Bras  with 
20,000  troops,  when  he  might  have  put  40,000  in 
batt!e-line,  is  the  true  secret  of  the  French  failure. 

Just  as  Picton's  division  came  up,  the  French  had 
carried  Gemioncourt,  on  the  Charleroi  road,  and  a 
cluster  of  houses  called  Piermont,  a  mile  eastward 
of  that  road.  The  95th  was  sent  to  retake  Pier- 
mont, and  the  28th  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Gem- 
ioncourt, but  both  regiments  failed  in  their  attack. 
A  brigade  of  Dutch-Belgian  cavalry,  which  covered 
their  retreat,  broke,  and  galloped  from  the  field, 
and  the  strain  of  the  battle  fell  upon  the  dogged 
British  regiments.  Two  great  French  columns 
now  advanced  across  the  open  plain  eastward  of 
Uemioncourt  on  Quatre  Bras,  and  Wellington  sent 
Kempt's  and  Pack's  Brigades  to  meet  them  with 
the  bayonet.  Picton  led  the  attack,  and  through 
the  wide  stretch  of  rustling  corn  the  hostile  li?es, 
edged  with  darting  musketry  fire,  steadily  ap- 
proached each  other.  The  interval  between  them 
narrowed.  Presently  the  French  line  slackened  its 
march.  It  was  cruelly  wasted  by  the  rolling  vol- 
leys of  the  British;  it  wavered,  paused;  tne  bayo- 
nets in  the  British  line  fell  to  the  charge,  and  with 
a  shout  Picton's  men  ran  in.  Then  tne  French 
broke,  and  the  disordered  mass  was  swept  down  the 
slope  in  disorderly  retreat. 

Brunswick's  Fated  Chieftain. 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick,   in   command  of  some 
Brunswick  battalions,  was  holding  the  position  be- 
twixt the  wood  of  Bossu  'and  the  Charleroi-road. 
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He  kept  his  young  troops  steady  by  coolly  riding  to 
and  fro  in  front  of  them,  smoking  his  pipe.  A 
French  column,  under  Foy,  moved  up  to  the  attack, 
and  the  Duke  led  a  charge  of  the  lancers  against 
the  advancing  column.  The  lancers  rode  forward, 
but  presently  began  to  draw  rein.  They  visibly 
shrank  from  the  steady  line  of  French  muskets, 
and,  turning,  they  galloped  back  in  disorder  to  the 
ridge,  and  swept  the  Brunswick  troops  away  in 
their  rush,  the  Duke  himself  falling  mortally 
wounded  while  trying  to  rally  them.  Lancers,  and 
Brunswickers,  a  flying  mass,  with  the  French  chas- 
seurs riding  exultantly  and  slaying  fiercely  in  their 
rear,  crashed  upon  the  front  of  the  92nd  High- 
landers, holding  the  Namur  road  as  it  forms  an 
angle  with  the  Charleroi  road. 

The  Highlanders  coolly  wheeled  one  company 
back,  let  the  confused  mass  through,  then,  swiftly 
re-forming  their  line,  poured  upon  the  eager 
French  horsemen  a  deadly  volley.  As  the  French 
cavalry  drew  off,  a  regiment  of  Brunswick  hus- 
sars was  launched  in  pursuit.  The  French  turned 
on  their  pursuers,  the  hussars  broke,  and  back 
once  more  on  the  92nd  came  the  torrent  of  flight 
and  pursuit.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  caught 
in  the  rush,  and  escaped  by  riding  straight  to  the 
ditch  lined  by  the  Highlanders,  and  leaping  over 
the  fence  in  their  front.  He  was,  personally  at- 
tacked by  a  French  officer,  who  was  shot  by  one 
of  the  Highlanders. 

French  Horsemen. 

A  brigade  of  French  lancers  rode  through  the 
British  line,  swept  past  the  flank  of  the  42nd  and 
44th,  and  wheeling  round  with  great  cleverness, 
attacked  the  rear  of  these  regiments.  The  42nd 
was  caught  with  its  square  half  formed,  and  the 
lancers  rode  in  at  a  gallop  upon  it,  spearing  many. 
But  a  Scottish  square  with  one  face  destroyed,  and 
a  crowd  of  French  lancers  storming  in  upon  it,  is 
yet  a  formidable  bit  of  fighting  machinery.  The 
inner  faces  of  the  square  poured  a  murderous  fire 
on  the  reckless  lancers,  and  every  Frenchman  was 
shot  or  bayoneted.  But  the  colonel  of  the  42nd 
was  slain,  his  lieutenant-colonel  and  major  were 
wounded,  and  when  the  regiment,  after  that  wild 
struggle,  shook  itself  into  shape  again,  its  com- 
mand had  changed  hands  no  less  than  four  times  in 
less  than  ten  minutes.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  in  the  records  of  war  another  example  of  a 
square  half  broken  by  cavalry  which,  unaided,  had 
yet  succeeded  in  destroying  its  attackers,  and  re- 
covering its  own  formation. 

The  44th  was  caught  by  the  swift  lancers  al- 
most at  the  same  moment  as  the  42nd,  for  the  deep 
corn  hid  the  horsemen  till  they  were  close  at  hand. 
The  colonel  of  the  44th  showed  cool  judgment  and 


quick  decision.  There  was  no  time  to  "  form 
square."  "  Rear  rank,  right  about  face,"  came  the 
sudden  order.  The  rear  rank  turned,  the  men  held 
their  fire  till  the  horses  were  nearly  touching  them, 
and  then  their  sudden  shattering  fire  wrecked  the 
charge.  Some  daring  lancers  who  survived  the 
bullets  rode  furiously  on  to  the  very  line  of  the 
44th.  One  grey-haired  veteran,  charging  straight 
at  the  colour  party,  drove  his  lance  thiuugh  the 
face  of  the  ensign  carrying  the  flag,  and  strove  to 
seize  the  colour.  The  wounded  ensign,  however, 
staggering  from  the  dreadful  thrust  or  the  lance, 
flung  the  colour  on  the  ground,  and  threw  himself 
on  it  to  protect  it.  The  desperate  Frenchman 
strove  to  pick  up  the  colour  on  the  point  of  his 
lance,  and  was  bayoneted  in  the  attempt.  Pack's 
brigade  lost  in  the  furious  fight  of  that  day  800 
men  out  of  2,200,  and  the  42nd  and  44th  were  so 
reduced  in  numbers  that  late  in  the  struggle  they 
had  to  join  in  making  a  single  square. 

A  French  column  during  this  struggle  had  seized 
the  solitary  house  in  advance  of  Quatre  Bras.  The 
92nd,  led  by  General  Barnes,  stormed  the  building 
and  drove  out  the  Frenchmen;  but  every  second 
man  in  the  92nd  was  killed  or  wounded.  Keller- 
man,  perhaps  the  finest  cavalry  leader  next  to  Mu- 
rat  in  the  French  army,  had,  by  this  time,  come  up 
with  the  11th  heavy  cavalry  division,  and  Ney  gal- 
loped up  to  him,  and  told  him  that  "  on  him  de- 
pended the  fate  of  France."  He  must  charge  and 
break  through  the  stubborn  infantry  that  held 
Quatre  Bras.  Kellerman,  with  two  regiments  of 
cuirassiers,  each  400  strong,  came  at  a  trot  along 
the  Charleroi  road,  swung  to  the  right  on  the  open  , 
slope,  and  rode  at  speed  on  the  British  line,  and  his 
cuirassiers  flung  themselves  in  turn  upon  the  42nd 
and  the  44th.  Picton,  as  he  had  no  cavalry,  took 
the  Royals  and  the  28th  in  single  column  down 
to  the  fight,  infantry  attacking  cavalry!  Deep 
into  the  tumult  of  horsemen  he  led  his  column,  till 
near  enough  to  the  sorely-pressed  squares  of  the 
42nd  and  44th  to  cover  them  with  his  fire;  then  he 
suddenly  flung  the  Koyals  and  the  28th  into 
square. 

The  French  horsemen  rode  again  and  again  on 
to  the  steady  British  front.  The  squares  stood  in 
rye  so  deep  that  only  the  bayonets  of  the  men  were 
visible  above  it,  and  the  charging  horsemen,  as 
they  rode  down  on  the  squares,  seemed  to  be  wad- 
ing through  a  sea  of  grain.  The  French  resorted 
to  the  device  of  sending  down  a  single  lancer  at 
speed  to  plant  a  lance  in  front  of  a  British  square, 
and  form  a  point  upon  which  they  could  ride.  This 
wild  combat  of  cavalry  and  squares  raged  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  a  picture  in  little  of  the  still  greater 
contest  of  sabre  against  bayonet  which  was  to  take 
place  two  days  later  on  the  ridge  at  Waterloo. 
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A  Broken  Square. 

The  two  brigades  of  cuirassiers,  led  by  Kellerman 
in  person,  had  one  stroke  of  good  fortune.  Hal- 
kett,  who  had  brought  up  his  division  to  the  fight, 
despatched  the  69th  to  the  assistance  of  Pack's  bri- 
gade. It  was  in  the  act  of  forming  square  when 
the  Prince  of  Orange  rode  up  and  bade  it  stand  in 
line.  Its  colonel,  Morice,  said  he  expected  the 
French  cavalry  to  be  upon  them  in  another  minute, 
but  the  Prince  scornfully  declared  that  no  attack 
was  to  be  feared.  At  that  moment  Kellerman, 
riding  at  the  head  of  800  cuirassiers,  came  at  speed 
up  the  road.  With  the  glance  of  a  born  cavalry 
commander,  he  saw  the  69th  was  unready.  Wheel- 
ing his  squadrons  sharply  to  the  right,  he  rode  in 
on  the  ill-fated  69th,  and  well-nigh  destroyed  it.  In 
less  than  ten  minutes  every  fourth  man  in  the  re- 
giment was  wounded  or  killed.  One  of  the  colours 
of  the  69th  was  captured,  and  the  survivors  of  the 
wrecked  regiment  escaped  by  taking  refuge  under 
the  bayonets  of  the  nearest  British  square.  As 
an  actor  in  the  scene  describes  it:  "  Suddenly  the 
ridge  in  front  grew  dark  with  huge  straight-swor- 
ded,  steel-clad  horsemen,  and  through  the  tangled 
rye  swept  Kellerman's  cuirassiers.  Before  this 
rush  of  horses  no  men  in  line  could  stand.  From 
right  to  left  the  regiment  became  a  shapeless 
wreck,  and  the  triumphant  cuirassiers  rode  on- 
wards, leaving  150  dead  or  dying  men  in  the  blood- 
stained rye,  and  bearing  with  them  a  single  British 
colour." 

The  Steadfast  British. 
The  lancer  brigade  on  the  east  of  the  road  at- 
tacked three  faces,  of  the  28th  simultaneously.  The 
men  of  the  28th  have  numbers  on  both  the  back  and 
the  front  of  their  hats,  in  commemoration  of  their 
exploit  in  Egypt  in  1801,  when  the  regiment  was 
attacked  in  rear  and  front,  and  the  rear  rank  facing 
about,  repelled  the  enemy.  At  the  moment  when 
the  shaken  square  at  Quatre  Bras  was  attacked  on 
three  faces  at  once,  Picton  steadied  it  by  shouting 
in  his  deep  lion-like  voice,  "  28th,  Remember 
Egypt!" 

Kellerman's  mail-clad  squadrons  rode  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  British  position,  but  a  battery 
which  Wellington  had  placed  in  the  line  of  the 
charge  smote  their  front,  the  unshaken  lines  of 
British  infantry  on  either  flank  raked  them  with 
steady  volleys,  and  the  cuirassiers  found  themselves 
riding  in  a  blinding  tempest  of  fire.  Kellerman's 
horse  was  shot,  and  when  their  leader  fell,  the 
cuirassiers  wheeled,  broke,  and  galloped  in  tumult 
back.  Kellerman  himself  threw  his  arms  across 
the  necks  of  two  of  his  soldiers'  horses,  and  was 
carried  off  the  field  with  the  flight  of  his  men. 
That  flight  went  far.  The  mass  of  disordered  cuir- 
-iers,  as  it  still  stormed  rearwards,  caught  in  the 


whirl  of  its  rush  the  lancer  brigade;  it  next  broke 
a  brigade  of  chasseurs.  The  tumult  of  maddened 
horses  and  disorganised  men,  two  miles  from  the 
field,  swept  on. another  body  of  French  cavalry, 
2.500  strong,  moving  up  to  the  fight,  drew  it  away 
in  its  stampede,  and  never  pulled  rein  till  it  reached 
Frasnes! 

Odd  gleams  of  humour  flit  occasionally  even 
across  the  grim  visage  of  war.  The  Rifles,  in  the 
crisis  of  the  fight  at  Quatre  Bras,  were  moved  to  a 
position  along  the  Namur-road.  The  men  were 
brought  up  by  a  thick  quick-set  hedge.  The 
French  were  just  beyond;  and  the  Rifles  were 
cheerfully  willing  to  face  the  point  of  their  bayo- 
nets, the  flash  of  their  musketry.  But  the  prickles 
of  a  Belgian  hedge  were  a  more  serious  thing.  The 
men  halted  in  disgust;  the  hedge,  indeed,  did  what 
a  line  of  French  bayonets  could  not  have  done— it 
stopped  them.  While  they  halted,  a  youthful  and 
impetuous  lieutenant  solved  the  difficulty.  "  See- 
ing the  check,"  says  the  regimental  record,  "  he 
went  back  a  few  paces,  and,  rushing  at  Sergeant 
Underwood,  bit  him  on  the  knapsack  and  butted 
him  through.  Both  rolled  on  the  ground  on  the 
other  side,  which  was  much  lower;  but  they  soon 
sprang  to  their  feet,  and,  the  gap  once  made,  the 
men  poured  through." 

Ney,  meanwhile,  had  despatched  urgent  orders 
for  D'Erlon's  corps  to  come  into  the  fight.  As  it 
happened,  however,  that  column,  20,000  strong,  was 
at  that  moment  marching  towards.  Ligny,  with  its 
back  turned  to  Quatre  Bras.  Napoleon,  fighting 
desperately  at  Ligny,  had  sent  an  aide-de-camp 
with  peremptory  orders  to  Ney  to  send  D'Erlon's 
corps  to  join  in  the  fight  there,  as  soon  as  he  had 
carried  Quatre  Bras.  The  aide-de-camp,  riding 
to  Quatre  Bras,  fell  in  with  D'Erlon's  corps  on 
the  road,  showed  his  orders,  and  persuaded  its  com- 
mander instantly  to  begin  his  march  towards 
Ligny. 

D'Erlon's  own  account  is  that  Labedoyere,  the 
chief  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor,  showed  him  a 
pencil  note  he  was  carrying  to  Ney,  directing  the 
march  of  D'Erlon's  corps  on  Ligny.  Labedoyere 
had  already  shown  the  order  to  Durutte  at  Frasnes, 
and  D'Erlon's  columns  had  begun  their  ill-fated 
march.  D'Erlon  sent  his  chief  of  staff  to  tell  Ney 
what  had  been  done,  and  that  exasperated  general 
found  that,  just  when  his  own  fate  depended  on 
D'Erlon's  corps,  that  body  had  marched  beyond  his 
reach.  Halkett's  brigade  had  joined  Wellington; 
the  Guards  under  Cooke  were  coming  up,  and  Ney 
sent  back  D'Erlon's  chief  of  staff  with  peremptory 
instructions  to  that  general  to  instantly  return. 
D'Erlon  was  within  sight  of  the  fighting  at  Ligny 
when  that  order  reached  him.  He  obeyed  it,  no 
counter-order  reaching  him  from  Napoleon,  and, 
marching  back,  reached  Ms  disgusted  general  a". 
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9  p.m.,  when  the  battle  was  over,  and  the  defeated 
French  had  fallen  back  to  Frasnes. 

The  End  of  the  Fight. 

The  arrival  of  the  Guards  decisively  turned  the 
scale  in  favour  of  the  British.  The  French  were 
thrust  roughly  out  of  Gemioncourt  and  Piermont. 
and  the  exhausted  British  bivouacked  on  the 
bloody  slope  they  had  held  with  a  courage  so  high 
and  at  a  cost  so  great.  Wellington's  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  reached  4,463,  and  of  these  one-half 
were  British.  Most  of  the  British  troops  that 
took  part  in  the  fight  at  Quatre  Bras,  it  may  be 
added,  had  marched  and  fought  for  seventeen  suc- 
cessive hours,  and  this  under  a  heat  so  great  that 
even  from  the  hardy  ranks  of  the  Rifles  men  fell 
slain  by  the  sun.  Some  of  the  English  Guards, 
on  reaching  the  wood  of  Bossu,  fell  exhausted  on 
the  ground,  while  their  comrades  went  on  into  the 
fight.  The  writer  of  "  The  English  Army  in 
France  "  tells  an  odd  story  illustrating  Welling- 
ton's coolness.  Once  during  those  five  desperate 
hours  at  Quatre  Bras,  he  saw  the  Duke  lie  down 
upon  the  ground,  with  the  back  of  his  head  resting 
upon  his  hands,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
heavens;  aides-de-camp  and  others  brought  him 
intelligence  incessantly,  and  in  that  quiet  posture 
he  gave  his  orders! 

Quatre  Bras  supplies  another  example  of  Wel- 
lington's amazing  faculty  for  throwing  off  the  bur- 
den of  great  affairs  at  will.  At  the  close  of  the 
long  and  bloody  fight,  a  British  cavalry  regiment 
came  up,  under  the  command  of  Ponsonby,  who 
was  on  terms  of  personal  friendship  with  Welling- 
ton. Ponsonby  relates  how  he  found  the  Duke 
"  reading  some  English  newspapers  which  had  just 
reached  him,  and  joking  over  their  contents." 
That  he  should  have  found  time  to  read  London 
newspapers  and  laugh  at  London  jokes  in  the  inter- 
val betwixt  nightfall  at  Quatre  Bras  and  the  dawn 
of  Waterloo  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  proofs  of 
the  power  of  mental  detachment  which  can  be  well 
imagined. 

Quatre  Bras  was  thus  a  French  defeat,  but  it 
might  easily  have  been  a  French  victory.  That 
it  was  not  was  due  to  Ney's  failure  in  generalship, 
and  .to  the  mischance  that  robbed  him  of  D'Erlon's 
help.  Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  courage 
with  which  Ney  fought  the  battle  in  its  later 
stages,  and  nothing  more  helpless  than  his  failure 
to  concentrate  the  forces  under  his  command,  and 
use  their  full  strength  in  the  fight.  Soult  told 
William  Napier  that  "  Ney  was  the  evil  genius  of 
the  campaign.  He  neglected  his  orders  at  Quatre 
Bras,  and  again  at  Waterloo."      Ney's  orders,  it  is 


true,  were  vague,  but  he  carried  them  out  without 
intelligence  or  energy.  He  was  to  "  unite  the  corp& 
of  Reille  and  D'Erlon  with  his  cavalry,  and  beat 
and  destroy  any  force  that  he  might  meet."  Ney 
did  not  unite  his  corps:  he  left  half  his  force 
(20,000  strong)  at  Frasnes,  two  and  a  half  miles 
south  of  the  cross-roads,  till  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  16th,  when,  by  the  impulse  of  a  too  energetic 
aide-de-camp,  it  was  sent  wandering  off  to  Ligny. 

Ney  thus  did  not  strictly  obey  his  orders;  he 
did  not  act  with  energy;  he  appeared  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  pushing  forward  so  far  in  advance  of 
the  main  body  of  the  army.  The  truth  is,  Ney  had 
fought  with  the  English  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
that  experience  affected  his  tactics.  He  knew  Wel- 
lington's trick  of  keeping  the  main  body  of  his 
forces  out  of  sight  till  the  moment  came  for  de- 
livering a  blow;  and  his  imagination,  chilled  by 
Peninsular  memories,  pictured  concealed  masses  of 
British  infantry  ready  to  break  out  upon  him  from 
Quatre  Bras  and  shatter  his  battle  line. 

The  French  horsemen  fought  magnificently.  Tom- 
kinson.  himself  a  fine  cavalry  soldier,  tells  in  his 
"Diary"  how  he  watched  their  charges;  the  lancers 
with  their  glittering  steel  points,  the  cuirassiers 
in  their  shining  armour,  and  he  describes  them  as 
riding  again  and  again  with  the  utmost  hardihood 
on  the  front  of  the  British  squares.  They  were 
vanquished  by  the  cool  and  steady  valour  of  the 
British  infantry.  The  British  private,  it  may  be 
added,  is  of  a  severely  practical  turn  of  mind.  Thar 
night,  when  he  bivouacked  amid  the  bodies  of  his 
slain  foes  and  comrades,  he  extracted  an  unex- 
pected service  from  Napoleon's  much-vaunted  cui- 
rassiers. He  discovered  that  a  dead  Frenchman's 
cuirass  forms  a  spacious  and  delightful  frying-pan: 
and  at  all  the  English  bivouac  fires,  through  the 
night  which  followed  Quatre  Bras,  French  cuirasses 
were  being  devoted  to  that  useful  but  inglorious 
office. 

Meanwhile  Napoleon  in  person  had  fought  and 
won  the  great  battle  of  Ligny.  He  lingered,  strange- 
ly, all  the  early  hours  of  the  day,  "when  every  hour 
of  time,"  to  quote  Lord  Wolseley.  "was  worth  10,000 
men  to  the  Allies."  The  hours  of  the  morning  went 
past,  his  troops  mutely  wondered  at  their  general's 
inactivity,  and  fretted  over  the  wasted  minutes  that 
flew  by.  Only  at  eight  o'clock  was  Napoleon  visible; 
not  till  two  o'clock  were  his  plans  made  up.  He 
allowed  more  than  seven  hours  of  daylight  in  this 
fashion  to  be  wasted.  His  apologists  have  urged 
that  Napoleon  was  waiting  for  Ney  to  begin  his 
attack  at  Quatre  Bras;  but  Napoleon  himself,  who- 
has  explained  many  other  mysterious  or  discredit- 
able incidents  in  the  campaign,  has  offered  no  ex 
planation  of  this  puzzle. 
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"  Blackwood  "  keeps  its  pride  of  place  as  giving 
incomparably  the  best  literary  pictures  of  the  war. 
In  the  January  number  a  new  writer  gives  a  vivid 
description  of  the  confusion  and  perplexity  which, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  in  the  ranks, 
necessarily  marks  all  great  military  movements. 
The  writer  has  been  ordered  to  De  Aar  to  join  a 
brigade  which  is  to  be  formed  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pursuing  De  Wet.  Here  is  his  description 
of  the  distraction  of  the  railway  platform  at  night: 

On  the  Railway  Station. 

"  De  Aar  platform  at  night..  Each  day 
this  Clapham  Junction  of  Lord  Kitchener's 
army  dumps  down  dozens  of  men,  why  are 
forced  to  use  the  station  as  a  home  for  days — 
tons  and  tons  of  army  litter  and  a  thousand  non- 
descript details.  The  living  lie  about  the  station 
in  magnificent  confusion— white  men,  Kaffirs,  sol- 
diers, prisoners,  civilians.  A  brigadier-general, 
waiting  for  the  night  mail,  will  be  asleep  upon  one 
bench,  a  skrimshanking  Tommy,  who  has  pur- 
posely lost  his  unit,  on  the  next.  Even  Kitchen- 
er's arrival  can  work  no  cleansing  of  De  Aar.  It 
only  adds  to  the  confusion  by  condensation  of  the 
chaos  into  a  more  restricted  and  less  public  area. 

"  But  our  first  needs  are  animal.  Stumbling 
over  prostrate  forms,  cannoning  against  piles  of 
heterogeneous  gear,  we  make  the  buffet.  A  flood 
of  light,  the  buzz  of  voices,  and  the  hum  of  myriads 
of  disturbed  flies,  and  we  live  again.  Filthy 
cloths,  stained  senna-colour  with  the  spilt  food 
and  drink  of  months,  an  atmosphere  reeking  like 
a  "  fish-snack  "  shop,  a  dozen  to  twenty  dishevelled 
and  dirty  men  of  all  ranks  clamouring  for  food, 
two  slovenly  half-caste  wenches.  That  is  all,  yet 
this  is  life  to  the  man  off  '  trek.'  There  is  even  a 
fascination  in  an  earthenware  plate,  though  its 
surface  shows  the  marks  of  the  greasy  cloth  and 
dirty  fingers  of  the  servitors. 

"A  lieutenant-general  and  his  staff  have  a  table 
to  themselves;  we  find  a  corner  at  the  main  board, 
where  the  meaner  sit.  After  food,  news.  De  Wet 
has  invaded  the  Colony  with  3,000  men.  He  was 
fighting  with  Plumer  to-day  at  Philipstown.  Then 
we  begin  to  understand  why  we  were  summoned 
to  De  Aar.  The  little  horse-gunner  major,  who 
vouchsafed  the  news,  had  just  arrived  with  his 
"battery  from  somewhere  on  the  Middelburg- 
1     mati    line.       Five    days    on    the    train    and    his 

.   es  only  watered  four  times.     That  was  nothing 


at  this  period  of  the  war,  when  the  average 
mounted  man  was  not  blamed  if  he  killed  three 
horses  in  a  month.  The  major  did  not  know  his 
destination  or  what  column  he  was  to  join.  De- 
lightful uncertainty!  All  he  knew  was  that  his 
battery  was  boxed  up  in  a  train  outside  the  buffet, 
and  that  it  would  start  for  somewhere  in  half  an 
hour.  It  might  be  destined  for  Mafeking,  or  it 
might  be  for  Beaufort  West;  but  he  was  ready 
to  lay  2  to  1  that  within  six  weeks  his  battery 
would  be  on  the  high  seas  India  bound.  Wise 
were  the  men  who  took  up  this  bet,  for  the  little 
major  and  his  battery  are  in  South  Africa  to  this 
day. 

"  Food  over,  it  was  necessary  once  more  to  face 
the  maze  of  De  Aar  platform.  It  may  seem  strange, 
but  when  you  are  on  duty  bound,  it  is  easier,  once 
the  right  platform  is  gained,  to  find  the  officials  at 
midnight  than  in  the  day.  Few  travellers  have 
lights;  fewer  are  allowed,  or  have  the  desire,  to 
burn  them  on  the  platform.  Consequently,  a 
light  after  midnight  generally  means  an  official 
trying  to  overtake  the  worlj  which  has  accumulated 
during  the  day. 

"  '  Railway  Staff  Officer?  Yes.  sir,  straight  in 
here,  sir." 

"A  very  pale  youth,  in  the  cleanest  of  kit,  whitest 
of  collars,  and  with  the  pinkest  ot  pink  imperti- 
nences round  his  cap  and  neck.  He  never  looked 
up  from  the  paper  on  which  he  was  writing  as  he 
opened  the  following  conversation: 

"Pale  Youth:   '  What  can  I  do  for  you?' 

"Applicant:  '  I  am  here  under  telegraphic  in- 
structions." 

"  P.  Y.  (taking  telegram  proffered) :  '  Never 
heard  of  you.' 

"A.:  'You  must  have  some  record  of  that  wire!' 

"  P.  Y.:  'I  never  sent  it.  It  must  have  been  sent 
by  the  Railway  Staff  Officer.  He's  asleep  now. 
Come  back  in  the  morning  and  see  him!' 

"A.  (furiously):  'You  d— d  young  cub!  Is  this 
the  way  you  treat  your  seniors?  What  do  you 
belong  to?' 

"  P.  Y.  (jumping  up  nervously) :  '  Oh,  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir;  I  thought  you  were  one  of  those  help- 
less Yeomanry  officers.  They  are  the  plague  of 
our  lives.  ■  I  will  go  and  wake  the  R.S.O.'  (Dis- 
appears.   Returns  in  five  minutes.) 

"P.  Y.:  'The  R.S.O.  says  that  you  must  report  to 
the  office  of  the  line  of*  communications.  They 
may  have   orders  about  you.      You   will   find   the 
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brigade-major  in  a  saloon  carriage  on  the  third 
siding  outside  the  Rosmead  line.'      (Salutes.) 

"  We  go  out  into  the  night  again,  wondering  if 
perdition  can  equal  De  Aar  for  miserable  discom- 
fort, and  De  Aar  officialdom  for  inconsequence. 
The  third  siding,  indeed!  It  was  an  hour  before 
the  saloon  was  found  in  that  labyrinth  of  cast-iron. 

"  The  brigade-major  was  there,  a  wretched,  worn 
object  of  a  man,  plodding  by  the  eccentric  light  of 
a  tallow-dip  through  the  day's  telegrams.  Poor 
wretch!  he  earns  his  pittance  as  thoroughly  as  any 
of  us  do.  Again  we  drew  blank.  '  Never  heard 
of  you.'  All  we  could  get  out  of  him  was,  '  You 
had  better  bed  down  in  the  station  and  await 
events.'  Poor'  devil!  so  worn  with  work  and 
worry  that  he  looked  as  if  a  simple  little  De  Aar 
dust-devil  would  snap  his  backbone  if  it  touched 
him.      So  we  were  turned  adrift  again  in  the  old 


cold  blue  eye  which  is  the  basilisk  of  the  British 
Army.  The  firm  jaw  and  the  cruel  mouth,  of 
which  we  read  in  1898.  But  presumably  this  is 
only  the  stereotyped  'military  hero'  that  the  pa- 
pers always  keep  '  set  up  '  for  the  advent  of  suc- 
cessful generals.  None  of  it  was  visible  here.  A 
round,  red,  and  somewhat  puffy  face.  Square  head, 
with  staff  cap  set  carelessly  upon  it.  Heavy  mous- 
taches covering  a  somewhat  mobile  mouth  at  the 
moment  inclined  to  smile.  Eyes  just  anyhow;  heavy, 
but  not  overpowering  eyebrows.  In  fact,  a  very 
ordinary  face  of  a  man  just  past  his  prime.  Hardly 
a  figure  that  you  would  have  remarked  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  gilt  upon  his  hat;  in  fact  it  was  all  a 
disappointing  discovery.  He  was  pacing  up  and 
down,  with  his  hands  on  his  hips,  and  elbows  poin- 
ing  backwards,  talking  good-naturedly  to  a  colonel 
man,  who  was  evidently  just  off  '  trek,'  and  with 


A  BLOCKHOUSE  OX  THE  NATAL    FRONTIER. 


iron  heap  to  swell  the  army  of  vagrants  who  live 
by  their  wits  upon  the  communications. 

A  Picture  of  Kitchener. 

"  It  is  an  extraordinary  day  at  De  Aar.  Every- 
one is  bustling  about.  Staff  popinjays  hurry  up 
and  down  the  platform.  Stout,  elderly  militia 
colonels,  who  would  never  be  up  and  dressed  at 
this  hour  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  heck- 
ling the  R.S.O.,  who  has  more  starch  in  his  tunic 
than  has  ever  been  seen  in  a  tunic  before.  What 
does  it  all  mean?  Then  we  remember  the  naked 
bayonet  of  the  previous  night.  Lord  Kitchener  is 
at  De  Aar.     Oh,  Hades! 

"  We  feel  his  presence,  but  it  is  not  long  before 
we  see  him.  How  he  must  worry  his  tailor!  Tall 
and  well-proportioned  above,  he  falls  away  from 
his  waist  downwards.  It  is  this  lower  weediness 
which  evidently  troubles  the  man  who  fashions 
his  clothes.      But  it  is  his  face  we  look  at.      That 


his  overgrown  gait  and  ponderous  step,  the  great 
Kitchener  did  not  look  half  as  imposing  as  his 
travel-stained  companion. 

"  The  chief  was  explaining  something  to  the 
colonel.  They  paced  up  and  down  together  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  stopped  just  in  front  of  us,  and 
the  conversation  was  as  follows: 

"  Chief:  '  All  right;  I  will  soon  find  you  a  staff. 
Let  me  see;   you  have  a  brigade-major?" 

"Colonel:   'Yes,  but  he  is  at  Hanover  Road!' 

"  Chief:  '  That's  all  right;  you  will  collect  him 
in  good  time.  You  want  a  chief  for  your  staff. 
Here,  you'  (and  he  beckoned  a  colonel  in  palpably 
just-out-from-England  kit,  who  was  standing  by): 
'  what  are  you  doing  here?  You  will  be  chief  of 
the  staff  to  the  new  cavalry  brigade!' 

"  New  Colonel:  '  But,  sir ' 

"  Chief:  '  That's  all  right.'  (Reverting  to  his 
original  attitude.)      '  Now  you  want  transport  and 
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supply  officers.  See  that  depot  over  there?  (nod- 
ding his  head  towards  the  De  Aar  supply  depot.) 
Go  and  collect  them  there — quote  me  as  your  au- 
thority. There,  you  are  fitted  up;  you  can  round 
up  part  of  your  brigade  to-night  and  be  off  at  day- 
break to-morrow.  Wait;  you  will  want  an  in- 
telligence officer.'  (Here  he  swung  round  and  ran 
his  eye  over  the  miscellaneous  gathering  of  ali 
ranks  assembled  on  the  platform.  He  singled  out 
a  bedraggled  officer  from  amongst  the  group,  who 
had  arrived  the  preceding  night  in  the  van  of  the 


ill-natured    Africander    guard.)       '  What    are    you 
doing  here?' 
"  Officer:    '  Trying  to  rejoin,  sir.' 
"  Chief:   "  Where  have  you  come  from?' 
"  Officer:    '  Deelfontein — convalescent,  sir.' 
'■  Chief:  '  You'll  do.     You  are  intelligence  officer 
to  the  new  cavalry  brigade.      Here's  your  briga- 
dier;   you  will  take  orders  from  him.'      (Turning 
again  to  the  colonel,  and  holding  out  his  hand.) 
'  There  you  are;     you  are  fitted  out.      Mind  you 
move  out  of  Richmond  road  to-morrow  morning 
without  fail.      Good-bye!'" 


New  York's  Colossal  Flower  Trade. 

In  "  Everybody's  Magazine  "  for  December,  Edith 
Davids  contributes  an  article  on  "  The  Vast  Busi- 
ness of  Flower-Growing,"  the  interest  of  which 
is  enhanced  by  a  number  of  most  charming  illus- 
trations, which  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best  printed 
of  any  of  the  kind  yet  published  in  any  magazine. 

New  York  is  now  the  world's  greatest  flower 
market,  though  only  twelve  years  ago  it  did  but 
little  trade  in  either  plants  or  cut  flowers,  the 
markets  for  which  are  separate  in  New  York.  The 
trade  in  plants  takes  place  from  4  to  6  or  6.30  a.m., 
while  that  in  cut  flowers  begins  at  6  a.m.,  and  is 
practically  over  in  half  an  hour.  The  cut-flower 
trade  of  New  York  is  the  largest  in  the  world, 
amounting  to  nearly  £1,200,000  a  year.  There 
are  a  thousand  flower-farms  within  a  radius  of 
fifty  miles  of  the  city. 

The  street  hawking  of  the  flowers  is  done  by 
poor  Greeks,  who  also  own  many  of  New  York's 
thousand  small  flower  shops.  But  in  fashionable 
flower  shops  Paris  and  London  have  nothing  to 
compare  in  magnificence  with  those  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  the  Broadway.  Here,  as  everywhere, 
there  are  millionaires  who  have  made  their  for- 
tunes in  the  business.  And  this  is  not  surprising 
when  four  roses — at  Christmas — are  sold  for  £3  a 
piece,  or  eight  times  their  weight  in  gold.  One 
florist — now  a  millionaire — made  his  wealth  largely 
through  opening  flower  booths  in  some  of  New 
York's  largest  offices,  realising,  as  he  did,  that 
many  a  wealthy  business  man,  too  busy  to  stop  on 
his  way  home,  would  think  nothing  of  buying  an 
8s..  10s..  or  12s.  bunch  of  violets  if  he  could  have 
it  brought  to  his  office  door. 

Nowhere  in  the  world,  says  the  writer  of  this 
article,  are  there  such  costly  or  such  beautiful 
floral  decorations  as  in  New  York.  More  choice 
and  magnificent  roses  are  grown  at  Madison  than 
anywhere  else;  peerless  violets  come  from  the 
~l  Ison  Valley,  and  priceless  orchids  from  New 
•lie. 


Faster  Than  the  Locomotive. 

In  the  January  number  of  "  Outing,"  Mr.  R.  G 
Betts  tells  of  the  recent  astounding  feats  of  the 
racing  automobiles  in  speed  trials,  and  gives  some 
interesting  figures  of  the  records  to  date  of  the 
fastest  machines. 

Tt  was  only  in  1900  that  the  automobile  established 
a  track  reputation,  so  to  speak.  In  that  year,  five  race 
meetings  were  held:  this  year,  eight  meetings  were  con- 
ducted. The  results,  coupled  with  a  mile  in  1  min.  11 
sec,  made  in  France,  afford  the  only  comparisons  on 
which  the  speed-development  of  the  vehicle  may  be 
based.      Let  the  figures  speak  for  themselves: — 

GASOLINE. 

1900.  1901. 

1  mile  ....   1  min.  11        sec.  51  4-5  sec. 

5  miles 7  min.  43  4.5  sec.  5  min.  33  4-5  sec. 

10  miles 15  min.    9  1-5  sec.  11  min.    9        sec. 

20  miles. . .  .30  min.  30  1-5  sec.  2.5  min.  25  2-5  sec. 

50  miles 1  hour  17  min.  50        sec. 

STEAM. 

1900.  1901. 

1  mile  1  min.    6        sec.  .     1  min.    6        sec. 

5  miles 10  min.  4.5  1-2  sec.  9  min.  40  3-4  sec. 

10  miles 21  min.  13        sec.  19  min.    5  4-5  sec. 

ELECTRIC. 

1900.  1901. 

1  mile  2  min.  34  sec.  1  min.    3  sec. 

5  mile> 10  min.  44  sec.  10  min.  28  sec. 

The  truest  measure  of  speed  development  is  fur- 
nished, however,  by  the  records  of  the  classic  Paris- 
Bordeaux  road  race  (327^  miles  i.  or  which  four  have 
been  held,  as  follows:  — 

1895 22  hours  25  minutes. 

1898 15  hours  15  minutes. 

1899 11  hours  42  minutes. 

1901 6  hours  11  minutes. 

Words  cannot  add  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  as- 
tounding development  told  bv  these  figures.  From  22 
hours  25  min.  in  1895  to  6  hours  11  min.  in  1901! 

Of  the  three  motive  powers,  electricity  stands  for 
safety  and  cleanliness,  but  for  limited  radius  of  use; 
gas  stands  for  unlimited  pace  and  power  and  range  of 
action:  steam  is  best  described,  perhaps,  as  the  middle 
layer  in  the  automobile  cake. 


The  Coronation  is  casting  its  shadow  before  it  in 
the  magazines  as  well  as  in  the  milliners'  work- 
rooms. In  the  "  English  Illustrated,"  Miss  Agnes 
Brown  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 
thrilling  adventures  of  the  Scottish  regalia. 
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THE  CONFESSIONS   OF  A  CARICATURIST.*     BY   HARRY  FURNISS. 

ARRY  FURNISS  is,  only  forty-seven,  and  when  a  man 
takes  to  publishing  his  confessions  before  he  is  fifty, 
there  seems  to  be  something  wrong.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  appearance  of  this  handsome  book  does  noc 
suggest  that  Mr.  Furniss  considers  that  his  career  is  at 
an  end,  and  all  his  innumerable  friends  and  admirers 
must  heartily  hope  that  it  is  but  a  reminder  that  he 
has  still  the  best  of  his  life  to  come  and  most  of  his 
[    JJr  '"''    8  work  to  do.     There  is  at  present  a  deplorable  lack  of 

capable  caricaturists  in  the  United  Kingdom.  We  have, 
of  course,  Mr.   Gould   of  the  "  Westminster  Gazette," 
who  has  made  the  political  cartoon  one  of  the  most 
formidable  and  effective  weapons  of  modern  journal- 
ism.    Sir  John  Tenniel  has  retired;  "Fun"  has  died; 
"Moonshine"   is   struggling    to    regain    its    footing; 
"  Punch,"  although  still  displaying  intermittent  flashes 
of  brilliance,  is  not  what  it  used  to  be;  and  Mr.  Harry 
Furniss  for  some  timepasthas  not  been  doing  any  work 
worthy  of  his  name  and  reputation,  for  it  is  impossible  to  regard 
the  cartoon  which  he  contributes  to  the  "  News  of  the  World  "  as 
work  worthy  to  stand  in  line  with  his  achievements  in  the  past. 
Since  "  Lika  Joko  "  died  I  do  not  remember  any  caricatures  from 
his  pencil  which  recall  his  best  achievements  in  "  Punch  "  of  ten 
or  twenty  years  ago.     The  attempt  made  five  or  six  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Cook  to  run  Mr.  Furniss  as  a  Parliamentary  caricaturist  from 
day  to  day  in  rivalry  to  Mr.  Gould  was  not  a  remarkable  success. 
Mr.  Furniss  is  not  a  keen  enough  politician  to  cope  with  Mr.  Gould, 
who  is  a  politician  even  before  he  is  a  caricaturist,  and  his  peculiar 
vein  of  genius  did  not  lend  itself  to  day-to-day  journalism.      Yet 
there  is  probably  no  caricaturist  in  England  who  has  so  wide  a  range,  so  facile  a  pen,  and  so  genial  a 
humour  as  the  author  of  these  Confessions. 

Harry  Furniss  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  his  mother  was.  a  Scotchwoman.  His  father  was  a 
Yorkshireman.  He  therefore  represents  a  blend  of  three  nationalities.  He  is  a  singularly  versatile 
man,  and  his  exceptional  talent  manifested  itself  at  a  very  early  age.  He  went  to  school  at  the  Wes- 
leyan  College  in  St.  Stephen's  Green  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  very  shortly  after,  when 
but  a  little  urchin  in  knickerbockers,  brought  out  a  manuscript  periodical  entitled  "  The  Schoolboy's 
Punch."  One  of  his  early  cartoons,  in  which  he  flattered  the  headmaster,  was  rewarded  with  such 
eulogies  that  from  that  day  he  clung  to  the  pencil,  and  in  a  few  years  became  a  regular  contributor 
to  illustrated  journalism. 

He  learned  to  draw,  he  says,  long  before  he  learned  to  write,  and  he  had  very  little  experience  of 
the  thraldom  of  the  drawing-master.  He  made  a  serious  effort  to  studyatanart  school  under  the  Kensing- 
ton system,  which  he  declares  to  be  positively  prejudicial  for  a  young  artist  possessing  imagination  or  orig- 
inality. In  a  very  short  time  he  was  disgusted  with  the  weary  struggling  with  the  cone  and  ball  and  such 
chilly  objects,  so  he  preferred  to  stay  at  home  caricaturing  his  relatives,  educating  himself,  and  prac- 
tising alone  the  rudiments  of  his  art.     He  decidedto  have  his  own  models,  and  study  for  himself.    His 
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first  great  success  was  achieved  when  he  was 
seventeen,  when  he  was  engaged  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Sulli- 
van to  contribute  to  "  Zozimus,"  the  Irish  "Punch." 
In  those  days  he  did  all  kinds  of  work,  and  illus- 
trated religious  books,  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
medical  works,  scientific  treatises,  school  books, ' 
and  stories  of  all  kinds.  He  recalls  with  amuse- 
ment that  one  of  his  commissions  when  he  was 
sixteen  was  executed  for  Mr.  Richard  Pigott,  who 
subsequently  became  famous,  or  infamous,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Parnell  forgeries  with  which  the 
"  Times  "  was  hoaxed.  When  he  was  in  Dublin 
he  taught  himself  wood  engraving.  He  persevered 
in  it  until  he  was  nineteen,  when  he  left  Dublin 
and  came  to  England. 

His  first  introduction  to  London  journalism  was 
by  the  aid  of  Florence  Marryatt,  who  was  then 
editing  "  London  Society."  He  was  very  fortunate 
in  obtaining  work  at  first,  and  he  has  never  lacked 
commissions  from  that  day  to  this.  The  first  paper 
for  wnich  he  drew  regularly  was  the  "  Illustrated 
Sporting  and  Dramatic  News,"  from  which  he  was 
transferred  to  the  "  Illustrated  London  News," 
upon  which  he  did  a  great  deal  of  work.  Among 
other  I  nings,  he  was  frequently  told  off  to  do  fancy 


dress  balls,  and  he  notes  how  very 
limited  is  the  range  of  English  ar- 
tistic invention.  The  ingredients  of 
a  ball  of  300,  he  says,  are  almost 
always  as  follows:  — 

30  Mary  Stuarts,  10  Marguerites,  28 
Fausts,  50  flower-girls,  9  Portias,  3 
clowns,  16  matadores,  30  sailors,  25 
Ophelias,  25  Desdemonas;  the  re- 
mainder uniforms  or  nondescripts 
Like  most  newspaper  men,  he  had 
any  number  of  odd  experiences,  one 
of  the  funniest  of  which  happened 
to  him  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
speaking  in  Bingley  Hall,  Birming- 
ham. There  was  a  very  great  crush, 
and,  as  Mr.  Furniss  is  only  five  feet 
two  in  his  stockings,  he  could  not 
see  the  great  man.  On  mentioning 
the  fact  to  his  neighbour,  the  old 
gentleman  (an  important  local  mag- 
nate) kindly  'hoisted  him  to  his 
shoulders,  and  Mr.  Furniss  made  a 
sketch  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  using  the 
bald  head  of  his  friend  as  an  easel. 
Few  men  have  had  more  all-round 
training.  He  has  illustrated  novels, 
short  stories,  fairy  tales,  poems, 
parodies,  and  satires;  but  his  more 
distinctive,  natural,  and  favourite 
metier  is  that  of  graphic  art. 
There  are  several  pages  full  of  interesting  gos- 
sip concerning  his  experiences  both  in  England, 
America,  and  Australia.  All  this,  however,  was 
but  training  for  the  work  in  which  he  achieved 
his  greatest  fame  as  a  caricaturist.  He  joined  the 
staff  of  "  Punch  "  when  he  was  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  at  which  time  he  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  caricature.  The  original  German  idea  of  a  cari- 
cature, he  says,  hinged  upon  the  distortion  of  the 
countenance,  for  "  Fratze,"  the  leading  word  for 
caricature,  signifies  generally  a  grimace. 

Mr.  Furniss,  in  the  chapter  entitled  "A  Cha; 
Between  my  pen  and  my  Pencil,"  gossips  plea- 
santly concerning  the  art  to  which  he  has  devoted 
so  many  years  of  his  life.  He  maintains,  that  model 
M.P.'s  have  no  right  to  alter.  They  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  political  caricaturist,  who  would  be 
utterly  undone  if  the  bearded  man  began  to  shave 
and  the  smooth-faced  man  to  disguise  himself  in 
mutton-chops  or  Dundrearies.  If  the  caricaturist 
draws  them  in  their  new  guise  the  public  won't 
have  them  at  any  price.  It  is  not  only  their  fea- 
tures but  their  characteristic  attitudes  which  are 
made  familiar  by  the  pencil*  of  the  caricaturist. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  did  not  wear  imitation 
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G.O.M.  collars.  Herbert  Gladstone  is  no  longer  in 
his  teens.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  always  so  wild- 
looking  as  Mr.  Furniss  represented  him,  and  Sir 
William  Harcourt  is  not  simply  an  elephantine 
mass  of  egotism.  But  there  is  something  more 
in  politicians  than  meets  the  eye,  and  the  cari- 
caturist tries  to  record  it.  Photographs,  Mr.  Fur- 
niss says,  are  not  much  use. 

The  greatest  success  of  all  Mr.  Furniss'  creations 
was  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Furniss  maintains  that 
the  mass  of  Gladstone  portraits  published  are,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  idealised,  perfunctory,  stereo- 
typed, and  worthless.  He  predicts  that  genera- 
tions to  come  will  not  take  their  impressions  of 
this  great  man's  appearance  from  these  unsatisfac- 
tory canvases,  or  from  the  touched-up  photographs. 
It  will  be  caricatures,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  them, 
the  character  sketches,  that  will  leave  the  best 
impressions  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  extraordinary  indi- 
viduality. Mr.  Furniss  records  a  conversation 
he  had  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  praised  Millais  for 
having  painted  his  portrait  in  four  and  a  half 
hours.  Mr.  Holl  took  double  the  time,  and  put  him 
in  such  a  very  strained  position,  nearly  on  tip-toe, 
it  almost  tired  him  out,  and  he  was  obliged  to  lie 
down  and  sleep  afterwards.  Mr.  Watts,  he  said, 
had  made  three  attempts  at  his  portrait,  and  had 
not  satisfied  himself  with  any. 

The  book  is  full  of  gossip  of  all  kinds  of  Parlia- 
mentary men — Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Labouehere,  Mr. 
Bradlaugh.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  and  others. 
He  mantains  that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's 
strength  vanished  with  the  growing  of  his  beard. 


Among  the  many  interesting  sayings  which  he  re- 
cords, there  is  one  attributed  to  Lord  Salisbury. 
After  Lord  Randolph  had  left  the  Cabinet,  a  depu- 
tation of  intimate  friends  tried  to  bring  them  to- 
gether again.  Lord  Salisbury,  seeing  through  their 
object,  asked  them  suddenly:  "  Have  any  of  you 
ever  had  a  carbuncle  on  the  back  of  your  neck?" 
"  No,"  they  replied.  "  Then  I  have,"  said  Lord 
Salisbury,  "  and  I  don't  want  another." 

Mr.  Furniss  is  probably  responsible  for  the  popu- 
lar delusion  that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  a 
very  little  man.  To  correct  this  he  quotes  a  letter, 
written  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  direction, 
in  which  he  states  that  his  real  height  was  just 
under  five-foot-ten. 

Mr.  Furniss  has  caricatured  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment in  all  manner  of  poses.  He  did  them  singly, 
he  did  their  heads  detached  from  their  bodies,  and 
he  did  them  in  groups.  One  of  his  most  remark- 
able achievements  was  that  of  Sir  William  Har- 
court. The  cartoon  which,  he  says,  gave  the  great- 
est offence  to  one  party,  and  excited  the  most 
enthusiasm  from  the  other,  was  that  in  which  he 
caricatured  the  first  meeting  of  the  Gladstone 
Cabinet  of  1892.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  shown  produc- 
ing the  Home  Rule  Bill,  which,  to  the  astonishment 
and  dismay  of  his  colleagues,  is  found  to  be  a  sheet 
of  blank  paper.  Some  of  the  likenesses  of  Minis- 
ters are  unmistakable,  although  some  are  not  so 
happy.  He  regards  it  as  one  of  the  best  things 
he  ever  did,  and  a  felicitous  exposure  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Bill. 
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It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  think  that 
Mr.  Furniss  only  caricatures  politicians.  The  first 
chapter  in  the  second  volume  is  devoted  to  an  ac- 
count of  how  he  perpetrated  his  famous  artistic 
joke  in  1887.  He  devoted  three  years  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  humorous  Royal  Academy  of  his  own 
art.  There  wereseventypictures  in  black  and  white, 
each  of  which  was  an  elaborate  travesty  of  the 
works  of  the  best  known  artists  of  the  day.  His 
aim  was  to  burlesque  not  so  much  individual 
works  as  the  general  style,  not  so  much  specific 
performances  as  habitual  manner. 


GLADSTONE. 


Mr.   Furniss,  finding  his  fame  well  established, 
found  it  an  agreeable  change  to  give  illustrated 
lectures,  and  as  a  lecturer  he  has  travelled  through 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Austra- 
lia. His  account  of  his  experiences  on  the  platform 
is  very  interesting  and  amusing.  It  is  sad,  however, 
to  learn  that  the  lectures  and  readings    are  very 
little  in  demand  now  compared  with  what  they  were 
twelve  years  ago.  This,  he  thinks,  has  been  brought 
about  by  trying  to  do  the  thing  on  the  cheap.   Both 
in  America  and  Australia  he  had  splendid  audiences, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  long  distances,  and  expen- 
ses, lecturing  did  not  pay.    He  does  not 
believe  the  stories  about  men  returning 
with  thousands  upon  thousands  in  their 
pockets.       The    lecturing    business    in 
America  died  out  years  ago,  and  it  is  as 
out  of  date  as  a  German  Reed  enter- 
tainment.   When  he  was  lecturing,  he 
travelled  every  day  and  delivered  a  two 
hours'    recitation    to    large    audiences 
every  night,  and   all   the  while  wrote 
and  illustrated  an  article  for   "  Black 
and  White  "  on  every  town  which  he 
visited,  and  did  a  whole  page  and  sev- 
eral  small   drawings  for   "  Punch  "   at 
the  same  time.     ' 

He  concludes  his  book  by  telling  the 
story  of  how  he  endeavoured  to  combat 
the  popular  superstition  by  instituting 
the  Thirteen  Club  Dinner,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  did  every  unlucky  thing 
that  could  be  imagined.  This  was  in 
1894.  They  smashed  looking-glasses, 
spilled  the  salt,  waved  peacock  feath- 
ers, walked  under  ladders.  The  result 
was  a  failure,  so  far  as  the  combating 
of  the  superstition  was  concerned,  for, 
as  it  was  immediately  pointed  out  by 
the  superstitious,  one  unlucky  thing 
neutralised  the  other  and  enabled  the 
daring  diners  to  escape  scot-free.  Mr. 
Furniss  says:  "  It  is  absurd  to  say  that 
I  have  been  unlucky  since  presiding  at 
that  dinner.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
been  most  lucky.  I  have  never  pre- 
sided at  another."  That  is  probably 
the  extent  of  his  good  luck,  for,  as  the 
last  chapter  tells  us,  he  had  lamentable 
ill-luck  in.  connection  with  "  Lika 
Joko  "  and  the  "  New  Budget." 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Furniss'  ill-luck  will  not  pursue  him 
so  far  as  to  spoil  the  success  of  these 
two  delightful  volumes,  which  are  full 
of  all  manner  of  good  stories  and  illus- 
trated by  capital*specimens  of  Mr.  Fur- 
niss' genius. 
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THE  GREATEST   SHIPBUILDER  THE  WORLD  HAS  EVER  SEEN. 


SIR  W.  H.  WHITE,  DIREC I  OR    OF   NAVAL   CONSTRUCTION. 


Last  month  there  retired  from  the  service  of 
Great  Britain  one  of  the  most  remarkable  public 
servants  whom  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  this 
nation  to  possess.  Sir  William  H.  White,  for  six- 
teen years  Director  of  Naval  Construction  of  the 
British  Navy,  has  had  an  opportunity  never  before 
vouchsafed  to  any  man  of  woman  born  since  the 
world  began.  And,  what  is  even  more  remark- 
able, he  has  risen  to  that  opportunity,  and  proved 
himself  worthy  of  it.  At  the  present  time,  when 
we  are  lamenting,  not  without  cause,  the  lament- 
able failures  of  administrative  and  executive  ability 
in  the  many  departments  of  State,  it  is  a  consola- 
tion to  allow  our  mind  to  rest  for  a  brief  space 
upon  the  fact  that,  with  all  our  shortcomings,  this 
nation  has  at  least  produced  a  man  of  supreme 
ability,  competent  to  perform  a  task  never  before 
laid  upon  mortal  shoulders. 

Sir  William  White  has  broken  the  records  of  all 
shipbuilders  since  the  days  of  Noah.  He  has 
built  more  ships,  bigger  ships,  better  ships,  in  a 
shorter  time,  not  only  than  any  other  living  man, 
but  than  any  other  man  who  ever  has  lived  since 
the  world  began.  It  only  seems  fitting,  therefore, 
that  a  career  so  unique,  a  performance  so  unparal- 
leled, should  find  recognition  in  the  pages  of  the 
"  Review  of  Reviews." 

It  is,  of  course,  absurd  to  speak  of  the  British 
Navy,  which  is  at  this  moment  sovereign  of  the 
seas,  as  the  work  of  any  single  man.  In  the  con- 
struction even  of  the  smallest  gunboat  there  are 
concentrated  the  labours  of  multitudes  of  unknown 
toilers,  each  of  whom  contributed  his  mite  to.  the 
completion  of  the  perfect  ship.  But  the  immense 
complexity  of  the  modern  fighting  ship  demands 
the  co-operation  of  a  great  number  of  artificers, 
each  labouring  in  his  own  department,  and  all 
worthy  of  recognition. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  unnamed  and  unnoticed 
thousands  there  stands  out  one  man  supreme, 
above  them  all,  the  man  who  drew  the  designs 
and  superintended  the  construction  of  the  fleet. 
Sir  W.  H.  White  is  that  man.  The  British  flag 
which  floats  over  every  naval  station  is  carried 
upon  vessels  which  owed  their  inception  to  the 
fertile  and  fecund  brain  of  him  whom,  after  this 
month,  we  shall  regret  to  describe  as  the  "  late  " 
Director  of  Naval  Construction  of  His  Majesty's 
Navy.        Big    ships    and    little    ships,    mammoth 


battleships  and  fleet  cruisers,  down  to  sloops,  gun- 
boats, torpedo-boats,  and  torpedo-destroyers — he 
has  designed  them  all.  Never  was  there  such  a 
shipbuilder,  and  it  is  probable  there  will  never 
again  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  single  man  so  vast  and 
varied  a  task. 

Small  wonder  is  it  that,  after  sixteen  years  of 
such  unremitting  labour,  interrupted  only  by  one 
break-down  caused  by  overstrain  and  overwork, 
Sir  William  White  should  find  it  necessary,  while 
still  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  to  retire  to  re- 
cuperate those  energies  which  have  been  exhausted 
in  his  country's  service. 

Since  Sir  W.  H.  White  left  Elswick,  to  take  over 
the  duties,  of  the  Director  of  Naval  Construction, 
he  has  designed  and  built,  including  those  ships 
which  are  now  being  laid  down,  no  fewer  than 
244  men-of-war.  Of  these,  51  were  gunboats  and 
22  sloops.      All  the  others  were  either  battleships 
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or  cruisers.       The  total   roll-call   of  White   ships   ■ 

are:  — 

Battleships 43 

Armoured  cruisers •  •      26 

Protected  cruisers 102 

Sloops  and  gunboats       73 

Total     244 

The  construction  of  these  ships  involves  an  ex- 
penditure, including  the  money  that  will  be  needed 
to  complete  those  now  on  the  stocks,  of  something 
like  eighty  millions  sterling,  exclusive  of  arma- 
ments, or,  roughly,  100  millions  with  armaments. 

The  Cash  Cost  of  Our  Navy. 

Now  the  cost  value  of  the  effective  ships  of  the 
British  fleet,  when  Sir  William  White  came  to 
the  Admiralty,  was  under  £37,000,000.  He  is, 
therefore,  responsible  for  an  expenditure  of  more 
than  double  the  whole  value  of  the  fleet  which 
existed  when  he  came  up  to  Whitehall.  At  the 
end  of  the  great  war  with  Napoleon  the  whole  Bri- 
tish Navy  represented  a  first  cost,  always  excluding 
armaments,  of  £10,000,000.  Fifty  years  later  it  had 
not  risen  to  more  than  £18,000,000.  In  1878  it 
had  risen  to  £28,000,000,  and  in  1887.  as  already 
stated,  it  stood  at  £37,000,000.  Sir  William 
White's  shipbuilding,  therefore,  comes  within 
£10,000,000  of  the  total  value  of  the  British  fleet  of 
1813,  1860,  1878,  and  of  1887.  Although  many  of 
the  ships  of  1887  are  still  in  commission,  the  effec- 
tive fleet  upon  which  we  depend  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  our  naval  supremacy  is  White's  fleet. 

White's  Fleet  Under  the  White  Ensign. 

The  fleet  under  the  white  ensign  is  White's 
fleet,  and  the  creation  of  his  service  at  Whitehall. 
It  is  the  phenomenal  record  of  a  phenomenal  man. 
Alas!  that  such  superb  ability  should,  by  dire  ne- 
cessity, be  devoted  to  naval  architecture,  which, 
like  the  grass  of  the  field,  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow 
is  cast  into  the  oven.  How  different  was  the  work 
of  the  great  builders  in  stone  and  mortar,  who 
reared  the  cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Fifty 
cathedrals,  like  that  of  Cologne,  might  have  been 
built,  to  be  a  source  of  enjoyment,  exaltation,  and 
inspiration  for  a  thousand  years  to  come;  whereas 
in  fifty  years  all  these  miracles  of  human  ingenuity 
and  architectural  genius  will  have  vanished  from 
the  world.  This,  however,  in  no  way  detracts 
from  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  achievement  ac- 
complished  by   Sir  William  White. 

The  Revolution  in  Shipbuilding. 

The  work  of  the  naval  architect  in  the  time  of 
Nelson  was  comparatively  simple.  The  ships 
varied,  no  doubt,  considerably  in  construction  be- 

reen  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  the  reign  of  Vic- 
a:   but  in  their  essentials  they  were  much  the 
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same.  Till  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  the 
types  of  our  men-of-war  varied  but  little.  They 
were  all  built  of  wood;  they  all  carried  muzzle- 
loading  guns;  they  were  all  propelled  by  sails.  In. 
the  fifties  steam  was  introduced;  in  the  sixties 
came  the  advent  of  the  ironclad;  but  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  there  was  a  far  greater  revolu- 
tion wrought  in  naval  shipbuilding  between  the 
time  when  Sir  William  White  first  entered  the 
Admiralty  service  in  1859  and  the  time  when  he 
left  it  than  there  was  in  the  previous  three  hundred 
years.  A  first-class  man-of-war,  when  the  Queen 
came  to  the  throne,  cost  £120,000.  The  first 
ironclads  cost  half  a  million.  Our  latest  ships 
cost  us  fully  one  million  sterling,  not  reckoning 
armaments,. 

Floating  Boxes  of  Machinery. 
Between  1884,  when  "The  Truth  about  the  Navy  " 
was  published,  and  1901  the  cost  of  a  battleship 
has  risen  from  £700,000  to  a  million;  and  the  in- 
creased cost  has  been  more  than  recouped  by  the 
increased  efficiency  of  the  battleship  as  a  fighting 
machine.  The  old  man-of-war,  from  which  we 
won  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  was  a  very  simple 
affair,  whereas  the  present  ironclad  is  packed 
almost  as  full  of  machinery  as  a  watch.  When 
we  speak  of  the  engines  of  a  ship,  we  think  al- 
most exclusively  of  those  which  are  employed  for 
propelling.  But  more  than  half  the  coal  that  is 
borne  on  board  a  modern  man-of-war  is  used  for 
other  purposes  than  that  of  propulsion.  It  is  em- 
ployed for  lighting  the  ship  and  for  the  generation 
of  electricity,  and  many  other  purposes.  The 
progress  of  metallurgical  science  and  the  science 
of  explosives  necessitated  perpetual  alteration  of 
the  way  in  which  ships  had  to  be  built. 

The  Changes  of  Sixteen  Years. 

If  we  compare  the  ships  that  are  now  being  laid 
down  with  those  which  were  in  our  first  line  when 
Sir  William  White  came  to  the  Admiralty,  we  find 
changes  so  great  as  to  amount  to  a  veritable  re- 
volution. A  ship  of  the  old  style  had  a  low  free- 
board, and  depended  for  her  fighting  efficiency 
almost  entirely  upon  four  heavy  guns,  two  at  the 
bow  and  two  at  the  stern.  She  lay  low  in  the 
water,  which  rendered  it  difficult  to  fight  her 
guns  when  the  sea  was  rough.  In  many  cases 
ships  were  only  partially  armoured;  their  ends 
were  matchwood,  and  they  had  weak  auxiliary  ar- 
maments. The  fighting  ship  of  to-day  is  very 
different.  She  rides  high  in  the  water,  offering,  no 
doubt,  a  better  target  to  the  enemy's  guns.  She 
is  much  better  protected  with  armour,  and  her 
auxiliary  armament  is  hardly  second  in  import- 
ance to  that  of  her  great  guns.  The  thick  ar- 
mour on  the  new  ships, 'instead  of  being  a  mere 
belt,  not  extending  half  the  broadside  of  the  ship. 
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now  rises  from  eight  to  nine  feet  above  the  water- 
line,  and  extends  as  a  "  citadel  "  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  length  of  the  vessel.  Her  ends 
are  no  longer  defenceless,  and  to  call  her  an  iron- 
clad is  merely  to  describe  a  fact,  whereas  formerly 
it  was  little  more  than  a  figure  of  speech. 

Armour. 

This  has  been  brought  about  by  the  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  armour-plate.  When  Sir  Wil- 
liam White  came  to  the  Admiralty  our  ships  wera 
armoured  with  steel-faced  armoured  plate.  Very 
shortly  after  his  arrival  plates  began  to  be  made 
entirely  of  steel.  Then  Harveyised  steel  replaced 
the  simple  steel  plate,  and  now  ships  are  defended 
by  armour  hardened  by  a  Krupp  process.  The 
net  effect  of  these  changes  has  been  that  10  in.  of 
Krupp  hardened  steel  plates  have  greater  power  of 
resistance  than  16  in.  of  solid  iron.  If  a  thick- 
ness of  10  in.  is  as  stout  a  bulwark  as  16  in.  this 
rebuilding  effected  a  saving  of  three-eighths  of 
the  weight  of  the  pla:es.  which  is  available  for 
distribution  in  the  armaments,  defence,  or  other 
parts  of  the  vessel. 

The  contest  between  the  armour  and  the  gun  has 
increased  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  with  the 
result  that  it  is  still  a  drawn  battle.  A  12J  in. 
gun  is  matched  by  12  in.  of  armour.  The  6  in. 
gun  cannot  penetrate  6  in.  of  armour  under  con- 
ditions of  service.  WTe  no  longer  put  110-ton  guns 
into  our  ships,  but  the  46-ton  wire  gun  in  the  Ma- 
jestic will  penetrate  36 in.  of  wrought  iron.whi'.e  the 
bigger  gun  would  only  pierce  37  in.  Twenty  years 
ago  a  big  gun  was  fired  but  once  in  three  minutes, 
now  the  interval  between  successive  rounds  is  less 
than  one  minute. 

Guns. 
If  the  most  conspicuous  change  effected  in  the 
last  seventeen  years  has  been  the  introduction  of  a 
high  freeboard,  and  the  second  the  increased 
use  of  armour,  the  third  has  been  the  introduction 
of  the  quick-firing  gun.  It  is  always  difficult  to 
realise  the  fact  that  the  modern  quick-firer  wa.- 
practically  unknown  to  the  Navy  in  the  early 
eighties.  Before  Sir  William  White's  time  the 
largest  quick-firers  were  only  3  to  6-pounders.  The 
6  in.  gun  in  those  days  could  only  be  fired  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  shot  per  minute.  With  the 
present  quick-firer,  four  or  five  aimed  shots  can 
be  fired  every  minute.  The  old  gun  could  only 
penetrate  12 J  in.  of  wrought  iron;  the  later  guns 
can  pierce  22  in.  of  wrought  iron.  The  introduc- 
tion of  these  new  and  most  potent  weapons  of 
naval  warfare  has  necessitated  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  construction  of  the  ships.  For- 
merly every  ship  went  into  action  with  85  rounds 
per  6  in.  gun.      To-day  they  carry  200.      The  auxili- 


ary armament  wore  formerly  no  protection,  but 
modern  ships  protect  their  quick-firers  as  well  as 
their  big  guns. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  great  change  that 
has  been  brought  about  in  the  period  under  notice. 
When  Sir  William  White  came  up  from  Elswick 
our  guns  were  charged  with  the  smoky  black 
powder.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  effect  of 
the  changes  that  have  been  wrought  in  land  war- 
fare by  the  introduction  of  smokeless  powder.  All 
our  new  ships  use  smokeless  cordite  and  shells 
loaded  with  high  explosives. 
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The  use  of  high  explosives,  again,  necessitated 
further  structural  alterations  in  the  ship,  for  the 
increased  power  of  offence  entails  the  necessity 
for  meeting  it  by  the  increased  means  of  defence. 

Speed. 

Another  great  change  has  been  brought  about, 
and  that  has  been  the  steady  increase  of  the  bunker 
space.  Under  Sir  William  White  our  ships  have 
all  been  built  to  keep  the  sea,  and  of  greater  stay- 
ing power,  owing  to  the  greater  capacity  that  they 
have  for  storing  coal,  without  which  our  finest 
ironclad  becomes  a  mere  floating  hulk. 

Another  great  change  has  been  the  steady  in- 
crease of  speed.      Twenty  years  ago  14  knots  was 
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regarded  as  the  maximum  speed  of  a  battleship, 
and  it  has  gradually  gone  up  from  14  to  15,  and 
from  15  to  16,  and  from  16  to  18,  and  now  ships 
are  being  built  to  maintain  a  speed  of  19  knots 
per  hour.  The  rate  of  speed  in  cruisers  has  gone 
up  from  16  knots  to  22  and  23.  The  use  of  the 
triple-expansion  engine  in  the  Royal  Navy  only 
dates  from  1885.  The  water-tube  boiler  is  also  an 
invention  of  this  period.  The  turbine  engine 
has  been  introduced,  but,  although  it  has  achieved 
great  results,  it  has  not  been  adopted  for  use  in 
any  of  the  larger  ships.  With  all  the  increased 
machinery,  larger  magazines,  and  vaster  bunkers, 
the  size  of  the  ship  has  gone  up.  14,000  and  15,000- 
ton  vessels,  with  16,000  horse-power,  have  come  to 
be  regarded  as  the  normal  size  of  a  first-class 
battleship.  Ships  of  over  16,000  tons  are  now 
about  to  be  built  here  and  abroad. 

Cruisers  and  Destroyers. 

While  these  changes  have  been  taking  place  in 
battleships,  similar  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  cruisers,  the  size  of  which  has  gone  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  A  first-class  armoured  cruiser  is  now 
as  well  defended  as  the  old  battleship,  and  her 
superior  speed  and  modern  armament  would  pro- 
bably enable  her  to  give  battle  on  fairly  equal 
terms  with  many  battleships  of  earlier  date. 

The  torpedo-destroyer  is  the  distinctively  new 
type  of  the  period  under  notice.  Of  these  there 
are  over  100,  with  a  standard  speed  varying  from 
27  to  30  knots.  In  the  last  few  years  wireless 
telegraphy  has  been  introduced  into  the  Navy, 
while  we  are  just  building  our  first  submarine 
boats.  In  building  our  submarines,  we  have  adop- 
ted the  American  model  of  the  Holland  type,  five 
of  which  are  now  under  construction.  What  ef- 
fect the  submarine  will  have  upon  naval  warfare 
in  the  future  is  one  of  those  problems  which  can 
only  be  solved  by  actual  war. 

A  Peerless  Record. 

The  crucial  test  of  war  has  not  been  applied  to 
any  of  the  ships  which  Sir  William  White  has 
constructed,  but  other  tests  have  not  been  wanting, 
and  from  all  those  tests  his  ships  have  emerged 
triumphant.  Of  all  these  244  warships  not  one 
has  proved  herself  unseaworthy,  nor  has  all  the 
battling  with  the  elements  brought  to  light  any 
fault  in  the  structure.  The  Cobra  was  not 
a  ship  of  Sir  William  White's  building  or 
designing,  nor  are  any  torpedo-destroyers  or 
any  torpedo-boats  included  in  the  list  of  244. 
The  only  mishap  which  attended  any  vessel  for 
the  design  of  which  Sir  William  White  was  re- 
sponsible was  the  Royal  yacht,  which  is  not  a  war- 
ship, and  the  defect  in  which  has  now  happily  been 
remedied.      The  miscalculation  as  to  the  displace- 


ment which  occasioned  this  accident  is,  in  the  eyes 
of  some  critics,  as  the  fly  which  causeth  the  oint- 
ment of  the  apothecary  to  stink.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  look  at  matters  in  their  true  proportion 
will  be  disposed  to  regard  it  as  the  single  mishap 
which  was  really  needed  in  order  to  prove  that 
even  Sir  William  White  was  but  a  mortal  after 
all.  But  for  that  he  might  have  ranked  as  the 
faultless  monster  whom  the  world  has  never  seen. 

Sir  W.  White  at  Whitehall. 
It  would  be  doing  Sir  William  White  a  great 
injustice  to  close  this  very  rapid  and  cursory  sur- 
vey of  his  achievements  without  including  some 
reference  to  the  fact  that,  while  his  business  was 
primarily  that  of  designing  and  superintending  the 
construction  of  ships,  he  was  a  tower  of  strength 
at  the  Admiralty  on  all  questions  of  naval  policy. 
First  Lords  came  and  First  Lords  went;  Sea  Lords 
came  and  Sea  Lords  went,  but  the  Chief  Constructor 
remained  in  his  office,  a  permanent  chief  of  one  of 
the  greatest  departments,  who  knew  everybody 
and  almost  everything,  who  was  consulted  by 
everybody,  and  whom  everyone  made  the  reposi- 
tory of  his  experience.  He  did  not  stay  in  White- 
hall all  the  time.  He  went  on  board  his  ships, 
and  accompanied  them  to  sea.  He  was  continu- 
ally learning  by  experience,  always  improving,  and 
never  content;  always  forgetting  those  things  that 
were  behind,  and  pressing  forward  to  those 
things  which  lay  before.  Everyone  in  the  Navy 
knows  him,  and  there  were  very  few  who  knew 
him  who  did  not  like  him.  He  was  a  good 
man  to  work  with,  loyal  to  his  colleagues,  and 
singularly  free  from  the  vice  of  self-advertisement; 
the  best  proof  of  which  is  that,  after  a  period  of 
service  which  stands  without  precedent,  and  with- 
out parallel,  his  name  is  much  less  familiar  to  the 
general  public  than  that  of  any  of  the  generals 
whose  exploits  have  been  chronicled  in  the  annals 
of  the  South  African  war.  The  Queen  had  no 
more  faithful,  no  more  capable,  no  more  weariless 
servant. 

He  will  be  succeeded  at  the  Admiralty  by  Mr. 
Watts,  who  succeeded  him  as  the  Chief  Constructor 
at  Elswick.  Mr.  Watts  will  find  the  tradition 
which  Sir  William  White  has  left  behind  him  at 
Whitehall  a  continual  incentive  to  high  endeavour. 
It  may  not  be  for  him  ever  to  wear  the  laurels  of 
Miltiades,  but  they  will  probably  cost  him  as  many 
sleepless  nights  as  they  cost  Themistocles. 

Sir  William  White  is  still  a  comparatively  young 
man.  He  has  not  yet  completed  his  fifty-seventh 
year.  He  may  not  again  return  to  the  service  of 
his  country  at  the  Admiralty,  but  there  are  manv 
long  years  of  useful  service  still  in  store  for  one 
whose  brain  is  the  finest'instrument  for  its  particu- 
lar line  of  work  now  extant  in  this  planet. 
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Germany's  War  Fund. 

In  the  Julius  Tower  of  Spandau,  Germany,  lies 
the  great  sum  of  120,000,000  marks,  set  aside  by 
an  act  of  November,  1871,  from  the  French  indem- 
nity, for  use,  should  the  necessity  arise,  for  the 
sudden  mobilisation  of  German  troops.  This 
fund  is  examined  once  a  year.  At  this  ceremony  a 
member  of  the  Reichstag  committee  on  the  na- 
tional debt  is  usually  present,  and  in  the  "  New 
Yorker  Revue  "  for  December  8,  Hermann  Pach- 
nicke  describes  his  visit  to  the  tower  in  this  ca- 
pacity in  the  month  of  October  last. 

Three  iron  gates,  the  second  being  latticed,  let- 
ting in  light  for  the  examination,  open  before  the 
deputation  into  the  interior  of  the  tower,  where 
the  wooden  chests,  not  handsome  by  any  means, 
but  filled  with  a  rich  store,  are  piled  high  above 
and  beside  one  another.  Fifteen  piles  of  thirty 
chests  each  are  on  the  lower  floor,  and  twenty  piles 
of  thirty  and  six  piles  of  fifteen  each  on  the  upper 
floor,   reached   by   a  winding  wooden   staircase. 

These  chests,  or  which  there  are  twelve  hundred, 
are  11  feet  long  and  h  foot  wide,  and  weigh  about 
87  pounds  each.  Each  chest  contains  100,000 
marks  in  ten  and  twenty  mark  pieces,  divided 
evenly  among  ten  linen  bags.  The  chests  are  first 
all  counted,  and  the  seals  examined.  The  member 
of  the  National  Debt  Commission  then  marks  cer- 
tain ones  which  are  to  be  weighed  and  emptied,  and 
an  under-officer  and  two  workmen  bring  these 
marked  cases  and  set  them  on  a  decimal  scale. 
Their  actual  weight  is  round  to  tally  with  the  re- 
quired weight  as  marked  on  the  outside  of  the 
chest;  or  if  there  be  a  difference,  it  consists  simply 
of  a  few  grammes  and  has  been  caused  by  the  vari- 
ation in  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere. One  chest  is  then  taken,  the  sheet-iron 
covering  loosened  with  a  chisel,  the  long,  thick 
nails  extracted,  and  the  cover  lifted.  The  bulkv 
linen  bags  are  taken  out  and  weighed  a  second 
time  on  special  mint  scales.  Still  no  discrepancy 
is  discovered.  This  proof,  however,  is  not  suffi- 
cient. A  single  bag  is  selected  at  random,  the 
seal  broken,  and  its  contents  poured  out  upon  the 
scale,  where  the  golden  discs  lie  with  an  alluring 
glitter,  seeming  to  bid  them  mockingly  to  "  lay 
to,"  while  the  examiners,  on  their  part,  make 
jesting  calculations  as  to  how  far  this  single  ten 
thousand  would  go  toward  its  destined  purpose. 
The  weight  being  found  to  be  correct  to  the  ounce, 
the  gold  pieces  are  poured  back  into  the  sack,  and 
the  chest  is  nailed  up  again  and  carried  back  to 


the  identical  spot  from  which  it  was  taken.  A 
record  is  duly  made  of  the  whole  proceeding, 
ending  up,  usually,  with  the  comforting  assurance 
that  "  all  is  well." 

The  tallow  candles  which  supplemented  the  light 
let  in  by  the  latticed  iron  gate  are  now  extin- 
guished, and  the  inventory  is  at  an  end. 

But  wait!  For  the  sake  of  further  assurance, 
a  little  trip  must  be  made  into  the  cellar  adjoin- 
ing, for  it  may  be  there  have  been  attempts  to 
undermine  the  tower.  'Tis  true,  the  walls  are 
more  than  two  metres  in  thickness;  still,  wickecl 
persons  may  be  suspected  of  anything.  So  the 
cellar  is  traversed,  and  the  wall  next  the  tower 
carefully  examined,  to  see  that  it  has  not  been 
bored  through  or  disturbed,  after  which  the  com- 
mittee, filled  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
performed  its  duty  to  the  last  tittle,  returns  to  the 
open  air  out  on  the  parade-ground. 

A  similar  examination  of  the  wall  of  the  cellar 
is  made  daily  by  an  officer  of  the  tower,  and  once 
a  year,  usually  in  spring,  come  two  officers  from 
Berlin,  this  time,  however,  unaccompanied  by  a 
Reichstag  member,  to  assure  themselves  that  the 
wall  has  not  been  tampered  with.  Besides  all 
this,  a  military  guard, — relieved  every  two  hours; 
in  winter,  every  hour, — watches  by  day  and  night 
over  the  place  where  this  national  treasure  lies. 

That  this  sum  would  not  be  very  adequate  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed  is  undoubtedly 
true,  as  anything  like  an  extensive  mobilisation  of 
troops  would  exhaust  it  in  a  few  days.  This 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  expenses 
of  Prussia  alone,  in  1870,  amounted  to  6,000,000 
marks  daily;  and  since  that  time  the  cost  of  mob- 
ilisation has  been  considerably  increased,  on  ac- 
count of  the  enlargement  of  Germany's  army  and 
navy. 

It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  what  the  total 
sum  would  be  to-day  if  the  fund  had  drawn  com- 
pound interest  during  the  past  thirty  years. 


The  Three  Lord  Roseberys. 

The  English  "Review  of  Reviews"  has  a  clever 
article  on  this  text. 

"A  somewhat  spiteful  essayist,"  it  says,  "wrote  an 
article  once,  entitled  '  The  Seven  Lord  Roseberys." 
The  whole  seven  of  them  did  not  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  Chesterfield,  but  three  of  them  at  least 
were  present  on  the  platform.  The  effect  upon  the 
audience  was  somewhat  mixed,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic has  been  not  a  little  confused.     For  Lord  Rose- 
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"  Westminster  Gazette."] 

APPARENTLY  CASUAL. 

Joe:  "Why.  dang  me  if  it  bain't  Mr.  Kruger— who'd 
a'   thought  it:       I'd   a'   knawed  ee   anywhere!" 

Kruger:  "  To  be  sure,  now!  if  it  bain't  Joe!  Yew 
bain't   changed  a  bit!" 

Joe:  "  Only  to  fancy  us  meetin'  casual  like  and  in 
the  same  public-'ouse.  too!" 

Kruger:  "  It's  a  Hact  o'  Providence,  it  is — an'  nuthin' 
else!" 

["  Some  of  the  greatest  peaces,  the  greatest  settle- 
ments in  the  world's  history,  have  begun  in  an  appar- 
ently casual  meeting  in  an  inn." — Lord  Rosebery,  at 
Chesterfield,  December   16,   1901.] 

bery  was  really  three  single  gentlemen  rolled  into 
one  at  Chesterfield,  and  in  order  to  make  either 
head  or  tail  of  his  long  and  extremely  interesting 
speech  it  is  necessary  to  dissect  and  to  discriminate 
between  Rosebery  I.,  Rosebery  II.,  and  Rosebery 
III. 

The  Primrose  Puzzle. 
"  In  endeavouring  to  disentangle  the  three  Lord 
Roseberys,  let  us  first  define  them.  The  first  Lord 
Rosebery  is  what  may  be  called  the  aboriginal  man, 
Lord  Rosebery,  as  he  was  from  the  beginning,  is, 
and  ever  shall  be.  There  is  then  the  second  Lord 
Rosebery,  who  is  Rosebery  Reprobate,  the  Rosebery 
that  is  given  over  to  the  old  Adam,  the  Rosebery- 
Hyde,  so  to  speak.  The  third  Rosebery  is  Rose- 
bery Regenerate,  the  Rosebery-Jekyll,  the  Rose- 
bery who  has  the  mind  and  courage  of  a  states- 
man. If  we  could  only  kill  out  No.  2,  Nos.  1  and 
3  would  make  a  very  good  mixture;  but,  alas!  No. 
2  is  quite  as  persistent  as  either  of  the  others,  and 
his  intermittent  intrusion  at  Chesterfield  did  much 
to  mar  the  effect  of  what  might  have  been  a  great 
historic  utterance.  But  although  we  must  not 
look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  we  may  at  least 
proceed  to  the  process  of  the  dissection  of  the 
Primrose  puzzle  of  our  day. 

Rosebery   I. — Perversity. 
"  Lord  Rosebery  is  a  spoilt  child.      He  has  got 
everything  too  easily  in  his  life.      As  in  the  Para- 
dise of  some  nations,  where  little  pigs  run  about 
ready  roasted  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  Faith- 


ful, so  in  Lord  Rosebery's  world  all  his  little  pigs 
have  been  roasted  ready  to  his  hand.  Whether 
it  was  rank,  wealth,  literary  success,  the  blue  rib- 
bon of  the  turf,  or  the  Premiership,  fortune  has 
rained  upon  him  her  favours  with  such  lavish  pro- 
fusion as  to  generate  in  him  many  of  the  quali- 
ties of  the  spoilt  child  o-f  the  nursery.  He  is 
allowed  to  pluck  every  rose;  but  if  sometimes  he 
scratches  his  fingers  he  wails  disconsolate  as  if 
the  foundations  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up 
and  he  had  been  delivered  over  to  the  tortures 
of  the  damned.  No  one  is  so  perverse  as  a  spoilt 
child,  and  Lord  Rosebery's  perversity  was  sel- 
dom more  signally  illustrated  than  in  the  extra- 
ordinary opening  of  his  speech  at  Chesterfield.  We 
all  know,  of  course,  that  Lord  Rosebery  hates, 
as  he  has  alway  hated,  Home  Rule,  and  that  he 
regards,  as  he  has  always  regarded,  the  Newcastle 
Programme  as  a  damnosa  hereditas,  which  he  re- 
luctantly took  over  from  Mr.  Gladstone.  But 
was  there  ever  anything  more  whimsically  wilful 
or  pertinaceously  perverse  than  his  prefacing  hi9 
plea  for  the  unity  and  concentration  of  his  party 
upon  essential  measures  of  reform,  by  a  fantasia 
concerning  clean  slates,  the  immediate  effect  of 
which  he  knew  must  have. been  to  irritate  and  pro- 
voke many  of  those  who  were  most  anxious  to 
rally  to  his  support?  It  would  have  been  much 
more  sensible  if,  instead  of  talking  about  rub- 
bing something  off  the  slate,  he  had  concentrated 
his  attention  first  upon  what  should  be  written 
on  the  slate,  and,  secondly,  upon  how  to  get  hold 
of  the  slate  in  order  to  do  anything  to  it  at  all. 
At  present  the  slate  is  floating  on  the  astral  plane, 
inaccessible  to  mortal  man.  In  the  next  place, 
our   experience   in    this   war    should    surely   have 


"  Westminster  Gazette."] 

QUITE  CASUAL,  OF  COURSE. 
Someone  MIGHT  Come  Along. 
[It  has  been  suggested  that  Lord  Rosebery,  having 
placed  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  country,  might 
be  induced  to  go  to  Holland  as  a  Peace  Commissioner. 
He  might  meet  somebody  there,  auite  casually,  of 
course.] 
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"  I  must 
'everse,  but 
myself 
tot*.  1901 


plough  cry  furroa  alone.  Tha-  ii  my  ;«.:e,  agreeable  or  the 
before  I  gel  to  tbe  end  of  cue  furrow  it  u  possible  that  I  may 
:U   City  Liberal  Club.  Ju{/ 


OTtttmintter  QautU.\ 

From  Peace  to  Politics. 


(December  6. 


«  ^  a  sitnple  rur.  p«~  U  ,s  ..to  tea,  myself  -V  *»  **  — 
U^  attest  peace  and  ooatentmem.  ^  ^   Stock 

<^  ^f3^.  ^beT^pU^cfHeserve  Cup  Cot  W- 


Westminster  Gazette] 


Advice  Gratis. 

'  The  post,  my  lord  ! 


[November  19 


(According  to  a  recent  report,  the  whole  human  race  has  been  writing 
1  Cord  Rosebery  on  tbe  subject  of  his  forthcoming  speech.) 


W est minster  Gazette.) 

A     Little     Exercise. 

Training  for  Chesterfield 
(Lord  Rosebery  was  present  at  the  dinner  given  by  th 
London  County  Council  on  December  9,  and  proposed 
Council.) 


f~-     /<?? 


■  Chairman  of  the 
the  health  of  the 


jf.  Ptsture-Pe.'itics.) 


Mr.  Bull's  Gymkhana. 


Westminster  Gazette. \ 


[December  17. 


The  Penguin  starts  on  his  own  account 


the  "  all-animals"  race,  and  he 


doesn't  want  any  one  to  hold  the 


LORD 


A  Hit 

Em  the  result  has  yet  to  be  signalled. 


ROSEBERTS    PROGRESS      AS    SKETCHED    BY    F     C     GOULD. 
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taught  Lord  Rosebeiy  that  it  is  a  fatal  error  to 
make  so  much  of  rubbing  things  off  slates:  especi- 
ally when  we  have  no  idea  in  the  world  as  to  what 
we  are  going  to  write  upon  them  when  that  opera- 
tion is  complete.  Nothing  would  satisfy  Lord 
Rosebery,  however,  but  that  at  the  very  forefront 
of  his  speech  he  must  parade  the  cleaning  of  the 
slate.  It  is  Lord  Rosebery's  way,  but  it  is  a  way 
which,  when  manifested  in  the  nursery,  leads  to  a 
smart  spanking.  Unfortunately,  there  is  nobody 
who  will  spank  Lord  Rosebery." 

The  second  Lord  Rosebery,  the  Rosebery-Hyde. 
our  English  contemporary  thinks,  is  a  mere  em- 
bodiment of  pride.       Then  comes  Rosebery  III. 

Rosebery  III.— The  Statesman. 
"  It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  these  ebullitions  of 
petulance  or  of  pride  to  the  utterance  in  which 
Lord  Rosebery  showed  himself  capable  of  states- 
manlike grasp  of  a  great  subject,  and  the  sagacity 
and  courage  necessary  to  deal  with  the  crisis.  All 
the  unworthy  talk  or  inept  observations  with  which 
he  darkened  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge 
may  be  dismissed.  They  are  as  stubble  for  the 
burning.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  garner  the 
grain,  not  run  after  the  chaff;  and  the  grain  in 
Lord  Rosebery's  speech  was  well  worth  the  harvest. 
First  and  foremost,  he  abstained  from  the  use  of 
the  word  '  annexation  '  in  speaking  of  the  Re- 
publics. He  spoke  of  their  "  incorporation  "  in 
the  British  Empire.  'What's  in  a  word?  That 
we  call  a  rose,  etc'  But  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
a  word  sometimes,  and  it  will  probably  be  much 
easier  to  reconcile  the  burghers  to  their  incor- 
poration in  the  British  Empire  than  to  their  an- 
nexation. Incorporation  can  be  done  by  consent, 
but  annexation  is  a  matter  of  compulsion.  In- 
corporation does  not  by  any  means  involve  sub- 
jection. It  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  main- 
tain that  the  South  African  Republic  after  1884 
was  incorporated  in  the  British  Empire  by  virtue 
of  the  ghost  of  suzerainty  which  lingered  in  the 
clause  giving  us  a  right  of  veto  upon  treaties 
which  affected  our  interest." 


"  Where  Men  Decay." 

Thr  Causes  of  the  Decadence  of  England. 

"  Miles,"  in  the  "  Contemporary  Review  "  for 
January,  contributes  an  article  which  he  calls 
"  Where  to  get  Men,"  but  it  would  be  much  more 
accurately  entitled  "Where  we  cannot  get  Men"; 
and  the  place  where  we  cannot  get  men  is  Eng- 
land, for  Englishmen,  he  says,  are  dying  out  of 
England.  In  place  of  Englishmen  we  have  anae- 
mic starvelings,  who  are  unable  to  stand  the 
n  of  military  service.  By  an  analysis  of 
figures  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  out  of  everv 


five  young  men  who  offer  themselves  as  recruits, 
only  two  are  physically  fit.  A  distinguished  Ameri- 
can who  was  recently  in  London  remarked  to  me 
that  he  heard  a  great  deal  in  England  concern- 
ing our  difficulties  and  our  troubles,  but  little 
or  nothing  concerning  the  one  danger  ahead  which 
seemed  to  him  to  cast  all  others  into  the  shade. 
••  You  can  overcome  all  your  other  worries,"  he 
said,  "  but  this  one  seems  to  me,  fatal.  The 
manhood  is  dying  out  of  your  people.  The  phy- 
sical decadence  of  the  average  Londoner  is  ap- 
palling." 

Want  of  Milk! 

"  Miles  "  points  out  what  he  considers  the  causes 
of  this  sapping  of  the  national  vitality.  He  denies 
that  it  should  be  attributed  solely  or  even  primarily 
to  the  massing  of  population  in  great  towns.  He 
says  the  first  great  cause  of  weakness  on  the  part 
of  our  population  is  bad  teeth,  and  bad  teeth  are 
due  more  to  lack  of  milk  when  they  are  children 
than  to  anything  else.  It  is  one  of  the  curious 
facts  about  the  organisation  of  English  society 
that  it  is  nowhere  so  difficult  to  get  milk  as  in 
the  country  where  the  cows  produce  it.  It  is 
much  easier  to  get  milk  in  the  town  than  in  the 
country  village.  The  great  town  sops  up  all  the 
milk  in  the  country  as  if  it  were  a  sponge,  and 
even  skim  milk  is  often  very  difficult  to  get.  There 
is  the  secret,  says  "  Miles,"  of  the  bad  teeth,  and 
it  affects  the  country  districts  more  than  the 
towns. 

Early  and  Ignorant  Motherhood. 

Another  mark  of  the  decadent  order  is  their  flat 
feet,  which  are  due  entirely  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  mothers  in  the  care  of  their  infants.  The 
English  mother,  "  Miles  "  maintains,  is  ignorant, 
obstinate,  and  unwilling  to  learn,  especially  m  the 
country  districts.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  ab- 
solute self-confidence  characteristic  of  the  hopeless 
ignorance  of  the  women. 

The  third  cause  is  that  our  people  breed  too 
early.  These  children  of  children  grow  up  with 
great  interest  in  sport,  but  it  is  solely  from  the 
spectator's  point  of  view.  The  interest  of  the 
population  seems  every  year  more  and  more  that 
of  the  Romans  in  the  amphitheatre.  Two  small 
teams  play;  thousands  look  on,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  read  the  half-penny  papers  that  describe 
their  exploits.  But  reading  a  football  edition  of 
a  Saturday  paper  does  nothing  to  develop  the  sta- 
mina of  the  person  who  invests  his  half-penny  in 
the  purchase. 

Educate  the  Mothers. 

"  Miles,"  therefore,  contends  that  we  are  in  a 
very  bad  way,  and  that  it  is  much  easier  to  see 
the  causes  of  the  decline  of  our  virility  than  it 
it  to  devise  remedies.  He  maintains  that  the  lack 
of  recruits  for  the  army  is  not  due  to  any  want 
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of  population,  but  to  the  inadequate  development 
of  health  in  the  youth  of  the  country  at  large. 
Hence  the  need  for  a  great  national  effort,  both 
general  and  local.  It  is  primarily  an  educational 
venture.  The  mothers  need  to  be  educated  in 
the  first  instance.  All  our  children  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  good  physical  develop- 
ment by  gymnastic  exercise,  their  mothers  should 
be  taught  how  to  feed  them,  and  when  they  get  into 
their  teens  they  ought  to  be  instructed  that  the 
worst  thing  in  the  world  is  to  assume  the  duties 
cf  parentage  until  at  least  they  have  attained  their 
majority.  

Which  Nation  Drinks  the  Most? 

Mr.  J.  Holt  Schooling  contributes  to  the  "  Fort- 
nightly Review  "  a  brief  paper,  illustrated  by  a 
diagram,  as  to  the  comparative  consumption  of 
liquor  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
France,  and  Germany.  From  this  it  would  ap- 
pear that  in  this  department  John  Bull  rules  the 
world.  He  may  be  passed  by  the  Germans  and 
Americans  in  manufactures  and  in  commerce,  but 
in  drinking  he  is  supreme.  The  average  yearly 
consumption  of  drink  per  head  of  population  in  the 
last  five  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  showed 
an  average  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  33.1  gallons, 
in  France  32.3,  in  Germany  29.9,  while  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  the  average  was  only  14.2.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  John  Bull  is  not  so  far  ahead 
in  his  cups  as  he  was  ten  years  ago.  His  rivals 
are  gaining  upon  him  even  in  this  department.  If 
the  consumption  of  drink  during  the  years  1886- 
1900  be  taken  at  100,  the  consumption  during  the 
last  hve  years  of  the  century  would  be  respectively 
as  follows:  Germany  123,  France  132,  United  States 
120,  and  the  United  Kingdom  113. 

Another  fact  which  Mr.  Schooling  points  out  is 
that  although  the  United  States  consumes  less 
than  half  per  head  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
total  amount  of  money  levied  in  drink  duties  in  the 
last  year  of  the  century  was  higher  in  the  United 
States  than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  the  drink  duties  yielded  37.9  millions 
sterling,  in  the  United  States  they  yielded  40  mil- 
lions, in  France  22  millions,  and  in  Germany  13.7 
millions.  The  value  of  Mr.  Schooling's  figures 
would  be  much  increased  if  he  had  calculated  the 
amount  of  pure  alcohol  consumed  by  the  various 
nations,  for  in  his  table  a  gallon  of  beer  or  a  gallon 
of  wine  counts  for  as  much  as  a  gallon  of  spirits. 
In  the  year  1900  the  consumption  of  beer,  spirits, 
and  wine  shows  that  France  has  just  outdistanced 
England.  In  the  last  five  year  of  tb  i  century 
England  was  ahead  with  33.1  gallons,  as  against 
tne  32.3  of  France.  But  in  the  last  year  of  the 
century  France  was  ahead  with  33.6  gallons,  as 
against  33.2  of  England.       If  these  figures  were 


DIAGRAM   SHOWING   CONSUMPTION   OF 
LIQUOR  BY  THE  FOUR  NATIONS. 

reduced  to  show  the  amount  of  proof  spirit  con- 
sumed, the  United  Kingdom  would  fall  behind  both 
France  and  Germany,  for  the  amount  of  spirits  con- 
sumed per  head  in  1900  was  2  gallons  in  France,  1.9 
in  Germany,  and  1.1  in  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 


Making  Forests  into  Newspapers. 

In  the  January  "  Success  "  there  is  an  interesting 
article  by  Frank  Hix  Fayant,  describing  the  manu- 
facture of  wood-pulp  paper  from  American  native 
forests,  giving  an  idea  of  the  enormous  demand  ior 
this  sort  of  paper  from  the  great  newspapers.  Tak- 
ing the  New  York  newspapers  alone,  Mr.  Fayant 
figures  that  the  chief  dailies  of  Manhattan  require 
about  135,000  tons  of  paper  a  year,  for  which  they 
have  to  pay  about  5,400,000  dollars  annually.  He 
places  the  "  Journal  "  at  the  head  in  point  of  the 
amount  of  paper  consumed,  with  40,000  tons  a 
year;  the  "World"  next,  with  30,000  tons;  then 
the  "  Herald,"  with  25,000  tons,  and  the  "  Sun,'^ 
"  Times,"  "  News,"  "  Press,"  and  "  Tribune  "  to- 
gether, about  30,000  tons.  None  of  the  morning 
papers  could  publish  their  editions  without  loss 
except  for  the  advertising  even  if  the  only  bill  they 
had  to  pay  was  for  white  paper. 
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Making  the  Paper. 
This  white  stock  for  newspapers  is  made  chiefly 
of  wood,  and  in  America  there  are  now  more  than 
1,100  pulp  and  paper  mills,  with  a  capacity  of 
2,500,000  tons  of  paper  a  year.  "  The  State  of 
New  York  leads  in  production,  her  pulp  mills  hav- 
ing an  average  daily  output  of  two  thousand  tons, 
or  nearly  half  the  total  American  production.  Ail 
along  the  edges  of  her  wilderness,  and  even  in 
the  heart  of  her  forests,  are  the  pulp  and  paper 
mills,  transforming  the  trunks  of  the  forest  giants 
into  paper  three-thousandths  of  an  inch  thick, 
for  Eastern  consumption  only.  The  forests  of 
New  England,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania furnish  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  for  the 
country.  Night  and  day  an  unbroken  stream  of 
paper  comes  from  these  mills.  The  printing- 
presses  are  voracious;  so  rapidly  do  they  devour 
the  great  white  rolls  that  before  the  branches 
of  the  tree  have  withered,  the  trunk,  in  a  myriad 
fragments,  is  flying  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth, 
carrying  the  news  of  the  moment." 

Looking  to  the  Future  of  the  Forests. 

Mr.  Fayant  does  not  think  that  the  newspapers 
are  destroying  our  forests,  though  there  are  others 
that  do  think  so.  He  admits  that  the  pulp  mills 
use  about  a  billion  feet  of  lumber  a  year,  but 
he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  sawmills 
consume  twenty  times  as  much,  and  that  the  re- 
ports of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  show 
that  not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  timber  felled  in 
this  country  goes  to  the  pulp  mills. 

No  one  is  more  concerned  in  the  vital  question  of 
forest  preservation  than  the  man  whose  income  is  de- 
rived from  paper-making,  and  the  owners  of  the  great 
pulp  mills  <if  our  Northern  forests  are  using  ;;11  the 
scientific  knowledge  available  to  prevent  the  destruction 
•of  precious  woodlands.  No  young  trees  are  felled; 
only  those  of  a  greater  trunk  diameter  than  nine 
inches  are  used,  and  these  are  scientifically  selected. 
From  Washington  the  Government's  bureau  of  forestry 
spreads  instruction  ;is  to  woodland  preservation,  and 
some  of  the  leading  universities,  like  Cornell  and  Yale, 
have  courses  of  forestry.  The  students  of  forestry 
at  Cornell  devote  four  years  to  study  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  forestry,  and  spend  months 
in  practical  work  in  the  university's  demonstration 
forest  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains.  For  the  pre- 
servation of  our  woodlands,  the  prevention  of  fires  is 
of  far  greater  importance  than  watching  the  pulp 
mills.  In  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  last  year,  despite 
New  York's  vigilant  care,  twenty-six  thousand  acres 
were  burned  over.  Enough  timber  is  destroyed  by  fire 
in  America  every  year  to  supply  all  the  pulp 

How  the  Paper  is  Made. 

Nowadays,  the  paper-maker  uses  two  kinds  of  pulp 
for  newspaper, — the  ordinary  ground  wood  pulp,  in 
which  the  entire  trunk  of  a  spruce,  hemlock,  or  balsam 
tree,  after  the  bark  has  been  removed,  is  crushed  to  a 
soft,  fluid  mass,  and  sulphite  pulp,  which  is  the  fibre  of 
the  tree,  left  after  all  the  intercellular  matter  has 
been  dissolved  by  sulphurous  acid.  Sulphite  pulp, 
being  solely  fibrous,  gives  strength  to  the  ground  wood. 

The   timber,    which    is    felled    in    the    forests    of   the 

N  rth  in  winter,  is  floated  to   the   mill    in    the   moun- 

streams   by   the   -pring  freshets,   and    piled   up   in 


great  heaps  about  the  mill  buildings,  whose  many  roofs, 
chimneys,  and  towers  form  a  strange  picture  in  the 
wilderness  against  the  background  of  cloud-topped 
mountains,   green   with  primeval  forests. 

|',\  being  ted  to  shrieking  saws,  the  spruce  logs  are 
cut  into  pieces  that  are  no  longer  than  a  mans  ami. 
••  Barking  "  machines,  which  have  discs  of  rapidly 
whirling  radial  Knives,  attack  the  wood  and  tear  off  the 
bark.  To  prevent  a  waste  of  any  part  of  the  timber, 
an  endless  chain  convevor  carries  the  bark  to  the  boiler- 
room,  where  it  is  fed  to  the  fires.  Another  conveyor, 
like  the  trottoir  roulant  at  Paris,  carries  the  clean  logs 
to  the  j-nnding-room,  where  a  long  line  of  three 
horned  monsters   is  waiting  for  them.  _ 

Flumes  beside  which  men  are  mere  pygmies  bring 
the  mountain  torrents  rushing  down  to  the  grinding- 
room,  feeding  the  energy  of  forest  cataracts  to  the 
great  turbine.  They  have  an  enormous  work  to  do. 
Within  the  iron  cases  of  the  three-horned  monsters  are 
grindstones  of  a  special  hardness,  turned  by  the  tur- 
bines.  The  "  horns  "  are  hydraulic  presses,  which  force 
the  logs  under  them  against  the  stones.  Thus,  the 
wood  is  ground  to  pulp,  the  stones  eating  away  three 
feet  of  wood  an  hour.  The  engineer  tells  us  that 
more  than  ten  thousand  "  horse-power-hours  "  of  energy 
are  needed  to  convert  one  cord  of  spruce  into  pulp, 
and  that  the  mills  use  more  power  than  a  whole 
manufacturing  city  in  New  England.  Cold  water  flows 
continuously  on  the  grindstones,  to  prevent  the  fric- 
tion setting  fire  to  the  wood,  and  the  mixture  of  ground 
wood  and  water,  which  flows  away  from  the  grinders 
as  a  pinkish,  gruel-like  fluid,  runs  over  dams  and 
through  screens  and  drying-machines,  until,  a  thick 
mass,  it  is  either  put  in  storage  tanks,  in  bulk,  or 
formed  by  machinery  into  thick  sheets  that  can  be 
rolled  up  like  blankets.  It  is  then  ground-wood  pulp, 
ready  for  the  paper  machines.  Every  cord  of  wood 
has  produced  nearly  a  ton  of  pulp. 

The  sulphite  pulp  is  prepared  in  a  different  way.  The 
logs,  when  they  come  from  the  barking-machines,  are 
cut  up  lengthwise,  by  "splitters,"  and  then  cut  cross- 
wise, by  "chippers,"  into  pieces  less  than  an  inch  thick. 
This  thickness  gives  the  length  of  the  fibre.  A  "  chip- 
per," with  its  whirling  knives,  eats  up  a  hundred  cords 
of  wood  in  a  day.  By  falling  on  another  "  moving 
sidewalk.''  the  chips  are  carried  away  to  be  screened 
and  then  hand-picked,— to  sort  out  dust  and  dirt,— 
and  then  are  carried  -to  storage  bins  above  the  great 
sulphite  "  digesters " — monster  steel  cylinders,  with 
conical  ends,   standing  upright  in  a   row. 

The  final  processes  include  the  use  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  attack  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  wood, 
and  chloride  of  lime  to  bleach  the  pulp,  and  the 
final  passage  of  the  snowy  pulp  through  the  paper 
machine  over  a  woven-wire  cloth.  It  is  only  in 
the  higher  grades  of  paper,  nowadays,  that  rags 
are  used,  and  such  paper  is  entirely  too  costly  +o 
serve  for  any  modern  periodical. 


Japan's  Greatest  Statesman. 

Mr.  Alfred  Stead  writes  in  the  English  "  Review 
of  Reviews  "  a  very  clever  and  interesting  sketch 
of  the  Marquis  Ito,  who  is  now  visiting  London, 
and  with  whom  Mr.  Alfred  Stead  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  personal  acquaintance.  We 
reproduce  portion  of  the  article:  — 

The  Greatness  of  the  Man  and  His  Work. 

Marquis   Ito   may   be    compared    to   Bismarck,    or   to 

Napoleon;  but  there  are,  in  fact,  no  Westerns  by  whose 

achievements  his   can   be  measured.     His  work   stands 

out  unique  in  the  world's  history,  as  Japan's  growth  is 
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alone  in  a  class  by  itself.  Most  nations  are  content 
to  becoume  great  in  hundreds  of  years.  Japan  has 
arisen  from  nothing,  according  to  Occidental  ideas, 
and  in  thirty  odd  years  has  become  the  holder  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Far  East.  The  Marquis  Ito 
has  been  the  principal  figure  and  worker  in  this 
marvellous,  this  unprecedented  national  change.  To 
no  other  man  in  this  world  has  it  been  given  to 
look  back  from  the  comparatively  ear'.y  age  of  sixty 
years,  and  see  such  a  life's  work  lying  behind  him. 
What  changes  he  has  seen  and  brought  about  since 
his  birth  in  September,  1841! 

So  few  people  have  yet  realised  the  greatness  of 
Japan's  growth  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
they  do  not  accord  to  Marquis  Ito  the  full  palm  of 
pra;se  for  his  work.  This,  however,  will  be  more  and 
more  generously  accorded  as  the  truer  knowledge  of 
the  new  Japan  grows  amongst  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  From  Marquis  Ito  himself  people  will  learn 
little  of  his  work:  he  is  reticence  itself  upon  personal 
matters.  Imbued  as  he  is  with  ideas  of  Occidental  civili- 
sation, he  is  not  free  from  Oriental  ideas  of  modesty. 
However,  his  accomplishments  speak  for  themselves, 
and  no  student  of  Japan  can  ignore  them. 

AH  his  life  he  has  been  in  Government  service, 
ever  since  his  return  from  his  first  visit  to  foreign 
lands,  when,  as  a  mere  boy.  accompanied  by  the  pre- 
sent Count  Inouye,  he  made  his  way  by  sailing  ves- 
sel to  England  to  study  (in  1863).  On  his  return 
he  was  able  to  do  yeoman  service  to  his  country  in 
her  troubles  with  the  foreign  nations  just  about  the 
time  of  the  bombardment  of  Shimoneseki.  Then, 
though  very  young,  he  was  the  real  representative  of 
Japan  in  treating  with  the  foreign  Ministers. 

Thirty-three  Years  of  Office. 

After  the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  Governor 
of  the  Prefecture  of  Hyogo,  in  May,  1868.  He  re- 
ceived this  post  because  of  the  establishment  of  the 
foreign  port  of  Kobe,  close  to  the  town  of  Hyogo,  it 
being  already  recognised  that  Ito,  young  as  he  was, 
was  best  fitted  to  hold  intercourse  with  foreigners.  In 
1869  it  was  found  necessary,  for  the  good  of  the 
Government,  to  appoint  him  as  Under  Vice-Minister  of 
Finance,  and  in  1870  he  went  to  America  to  study 
the  monetary  system,  and  spent  nearly  twelve  months 
there.  After  his  return  his  official  progress  was  very 
rapid.  In  1873  he  was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
holding  the  Portfolio  of  Public  Works,  and  in  1885 
Marquis  Ito  formed  the  first  Ito  Cabinet,  which  was 
in  office  for  three  years.  He,  however,  participated  in 
the  next  Cabinet  by  special  order  of  the  Emperor. 
During  these  latter  years  he  had  held  many  other 
offices,  such  as  President  of  the  Imperial  Household, 
of  the  Privy  Council,  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
received  the  rank  of  Count.  In  1892  Ito  formed  his 
second  Cabinet,  and  remained  in  office  until  1896, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Chinese  war.  For  his 
distinguished  services  to  the  State  in  this  war  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Marquis.  In  180S  the  Marquis 
formed  his  third,  and  in  1900  his  fourth  Cabinet,  both 
of  which  only  held  office  for  a  few  months. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  offices  which  Marquis 
Ito  has  held  at  home,  he  has  also  frequently  been 
despatched  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  to  foreign 
lands  on  special  missions.  In  1871  he  made  his  first 
official  visit  to  Europe  and  America  in  the  suite  of 
Prince  Iwakura.  His  most  important  mission,  how- 
ever, was  that  of  investigation  and  organisation  for 
the  framing  of  a  Constitution  in  1882.  During  this 
mission  he  represented  Japan  at  the  Coronation  of  the 
Tsar  Alexander  in.  of  Russia.  In  1885  Marquis  (then 
Count)  Ito  went  to  China  to  settle  the  Korean  problem, 
and  in  1897  he  accompanied  H-I.H.  Prince  Arisugawa 
to  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria.  And  now 
Marquis  Ito  is  making  his  fifth  visit  to  Europe!  This 
brief  account  of  his  offices  and  political  missions  gives 
a  faint  idea  of  the  ceaseless  activity  of  the  Mar- 
on  behalf  of  his  country. 


Patriotic  Progress. 

Marnuis  Ito  was  helped  on  in  his  great  work  of 
transformation  when  the  Japanese  people  realised  that 
it  was  necessary  to  meet  the  foreigners  on  their  own 
ground  if  Japan  was  to  remain  Japanese.  In  forcing 
the  people  to  accept  that  view  Marquis  Ito  did  what 
was  perhaps  his  greatest  work  for  his  country.  It  was 
this  that  induced  the  samurai  and  nobles  to  cut  off 
their  topknot,  lay  aside  their  two  swords,  and  conform 
to  Occidental  ideas.  By  gaining  his  end  in  the  way  he 
did  Marquis  Ito  preserved  all  the  old  samurai  spirit 
for  the  work  of  national  development,  and  it  is  this 
spirit  largely  which  has  made  possible  the  new  Japan 
of  to-day. 

Marquis  Ito  and  His  Constitution. 

Having  made  this  great  change,  in  1883,  he  drew 
up  a 'Constitution  for  Japan,  and  changed  an  absolute 
monarchy  into  a  constitutional  one  as  easily  as  another 
man  might  change  a  misspelt  word.  Of  this  great 
work  Marquis  Ito  told  the  present  writer  only  this 
vear  "  that  the  work  was  verv  difficult  and  productive 
of  much  thought.  There  had  never  been  a  Constitution 
in  Japan  to  lead  me  to  know  what  were  likely  to  be 
the  most  necessarv  points  to  be  provided  for.  Even 
when  I  had  decided  what  was  most  necessarv  it  re- 
quired very  great  care  to  ensure  the  proper  working 
out  of  the  various  provisions.  I  had  always  to  re- 
member that  my  Constitution  was  to  be  a  permanent 
one,  and,  therefore,  I  had  to  examine  all  the  possible 
effects  likelv  to  arise.  And  then  it  was  most  im- 
portant that  all  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Emperor  should 
be  safeguarded.  I  accomplished  my  task,  and  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  think  that  it  has  not  been  necessary  to 
amend  the  Constitution  in  any  way  since  its  promulga- 
tion." And  this  Constitution  was  the  Avork  of  a  man 
of  a  little  over  forty  years  of  age! 

The  army  and  the  navy,  especially  the  latter,  have 
been  the  special  care  of  Marquis  Ito,  and  it  was  his  na- 
tional work  during  the  years  1892-96  that  enabled  Japan 
to  beat  China  so  conclusively  and  so  thoroughly.  The 
celebrated  Ito  programme  of  shipbuilding  is  now  nearly 
completed,  and  as  a  result  Japan  is  in  possession  of 
a  strong  and  homogeneous  fleet  of  modern  warships. 

As  a  Party  Leader. 

In  1900.  Marquis  Ito  formed  a  party  known  as  the 
Constitutional  Political  Association,  one  of  the  greatest 
steps  yet  taken  in  the  direction  of  party  government 
in  Japan.  Some  of  Marnuis  Ito's  views  on  the  dutv  of 
a  party,  as  contained  in  his  manifesto,  are  full  of  in- 
terest:— 

"  If  a  political  party."  says  the  Marquis  Ito,  "  aims, 
as  it  should  aim,  at  being  a  guide  to  the  people,  it 
must  first  commence  with  maintaining  strict  discip- 
line and  order  in  its  own  ranks,  and,  above  all,  with 
shaping  its  own  conduct  with  an  absolute  and  sincere 
devotion  to  the  public  interests  of  the  country";  and 
it  must,  moreover,  at  all  risks,  "  avoid  falling  into 
the  fatal  mistake  of  giving  official  posts  to  men  of 
doubtful  qualifications  simply  because  they  belong  to  a 
particular  political  party." 

The  manifesto  emphasises  also  the  fact  that  the  ap- 
pointment and  dismissal  of  Ministers  pertain,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  the  prerogative  of  the  Sovereign,  and 
points  out  that  once  Ministers  have  been  invested  with 
their  official  functions,  it  is  not  permissible  for  mem- 
bers of  their  party  to  interfere  with  them  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

Marquis  Ito  in  Private  Life. 

But  it  is  well  to  turn  for  a  moment  away  from  the 
public  life  of  Marquis  Ito,  and  consider  him  as  a  man- 
living  quietly  in  lias  villa  of  Oiso,  near  Tokyo.  It 
was  here  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  lunching  with  him 
and  talking  out  a  long  summer  afternoon  last  year. 
According  to  the  doctors  the  Marquis  was  only  con- 
valescent, but  there  was  little  of  the  invalid  about  the 
active,  young-looking  gentleman  who  welcomed  me  in 
his  European  room.  The  old  statesman  is  always 
active — too   much    so   for   his   health,   as   he  never  will 
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allow  attention  enough  to  be  taken  of  his  bronchitis 
troubles,  which  every  now  and  then  reassert  them- 
selves. His  hair  arid  sparse  beard  are  tinged  with 
erey.  but  there  is  no  age  in  his  eyes  or  in  his  voice. 
They  are  those  of  one  who  is  always  young  and  will 
be  till  the  end.     He  is  ordinarily  dressed  in  European 

garments,  a  frock  coat  tightly  buttoned  and  a  soft  felt 
at  for  the  garden,  when  passing  from  the  European 
house  to  the  Japanese  one  behind  it.  In  common 
with  most  of  the  leading  Japanese  gentlemen.  Marquis 
Ito  has  two  houses,  one  painful  and  European,  and 
the  other  delightful  and   Japanese. 

The  room  in  which  we  sat  before  lunch  was  one 
having  a  beautiful  view  towards  the  loveliest  of  all 
mountains,  Fujiyama.  There  were  two  telescopes  to 
enable  one  to  obtain  a  clearer  vTew  in  the  late  summer 
of  the  countless  pilgrims  ascending  the  mountain  side. 
On  a  table  in  one  corner  lie  copies  of  the  "  Review 
of  Reviews  "  and  the  "  Graphic,"  for  the  Marquis  is  a 
great  reader,  and  reads — as  he  speaks — English  very 
perfectly.  This  being  so,  it  was  amusing  to  hear  from 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  a  London  morning  paper 
that  Marquis  Ito  could  not  converse  with  him  in 
English.  Would  not  would  have  been  nearer  the 
truth. 

In  a  larger  room  near  by  are  countless  precious 
articles  of  jade,  presents  from  the  Chinese  Emperor; 
there  were  many  more,  but  the  Japanese  Emperor's 
collection  has  been  enriched  by  the  gift  of  them. 
The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  room  is  the  large 
signature  of  the  Chinese  Dowager  Empress  on  .1 
kakemono,  the  bold  strokes  of  the  brush  testifying 
amply  to  the  character  of  the  artist. 

Marquis  Ito  Talks  on  New  Japan. 

For  a  long  time  we  sat  together  talking  of  Japan 
and  her  great  future,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  the 
creator  of  a  nation  talk  about  his  work.  It  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  restrain  some  pride  in  the  result  of 
his  country's  progress,  but  he  was  also  quite  convinced 
that  for  a  nation  there  is  no  such  thing  as  standing 
still:  it  must  be  always  more  and  more  progress. 
And  with  it  all  Marquis  Ito  was  strong:  on  the  point 
that  however  many  Western  ideas  were  introduced  and 
adopted  they  must  become  Japanicised,  as  have  all 
things  which  have  entered  the  country.  Buddhism. 
Confucianism,  traditions,  arts,  etc.— all  these  are  still 
themselves,  but  they  are  Japanese  too.  Thus  it  is 
with  the  nation  itself,  and  will  ever  be.  The  Marquis 
spoke  very  bitterly  of  the  missionaries  who  came  to 
the  country  and  denounced  the  Japanese  as  immoral, 
and  he  expressed  himself  very  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  country  being  without  any  outside 'religion.  All 
the  educated  people,  he  said,  have  bushido  to  guide 
them  in  their  life,  the  purest  teaching  of  doing  right 
combined  with  the  highest  code  of  honour.  Why 
then  should  they  wish  to  adopt  a  superstition  such  as 
Christianity,  especially  as  it  comes  to  the  country  in 
so  many  various  and  conflicting  sects  and  forms? 

After  lunch  our  talk  ran  upon  China,  on  which 
country  the  Marquis  Ito  is  one  of  the  best  informed 
authorities.  He  holds  that  it  is  necessary  for  China 
to  have  either  a  strong  Emperor  or  else  to  be  rent  and 
torn  by  tnternal  anarchy  for  years— a  seething  cauldron 
out  of  which  would  come  some  leader  of  men  to  save 
the  Empire.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  Chinese  army 
will  never  be  formidable  as  long  as  it  is  officered  by 
Chinese,  as  corruption  will  always  be  too  rife.  After 
countless  cigars  had  been  consumed,  for  the  Marquis 
is  an  inveterate  cigar  smoker,  the  evening  shades  began 
to  fall,  and  I  left  the  villa. 

The  feeling  of  the  greatness  of  the  man  was  much 
intensified  by  the  long  talk  with  him.  a  talk  which 
covered  a  multitude  of  subjects  and  manv  countries. 
I  he  Marquis  Ito  was  most  cordial  in  his  expression  of 
friendship  towards  England,  and  appreciation  of  her 
constant  neutrality. 


The  Age  of  Stonehenge. 

Two  attempts  have  been  made,  one  by  the  help 
of  astronomy,  and  the  other  by  the  spade  of  the 
archeologist,  to  solve  that  most  interesting  of  all 
puzzles,  the  age  of  the  mighty  stone  circle  known 
as  Stonehenge.  The  "  Sphere  "  gives  an  interest- 
ing account,  with  illustrations  of  each  process:  — 

On  June  21,  the  longest  day  of  the  year  1901,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  gather  sufficient  material  to  find 
the  date  of  Stonehenge  by  astronomical  means.  Sir 
Xorman  Lockyer,  director  of  the  Solar  Physics  Labora- 
tory, South  Kensington,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  the 
well-known  antiquarian,  have  now  made  public  the 
results  which  have  been  gained  from  the  measurements 
obtained  last  June  among  the  ruins  of  the  strange  wind- 
blown temple  on  Salisbury  Plain.  In  the  work  of  ob- 
taining the  necessarv  data  Sir  Xorman  and  Mr.  Penrose 
were  much  assisted  by  Mr.  A.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Howard 
Payn,  who  spent  five  lonely  nights  at  "  the  stones  " 
(as  they  are  known  at  Amesbury  and  the  surrounding 
district)  watching  for  the  sun  to  rise  over  the  lone 
earthen  avenue  which  is  still  clearly  visible  for  a 
considerable  distance,  even  after  the  lapse  of  over  3,000 
years,  for  it  is  calculated  that  3,581  years  (with  a  pos- 
sibility of  error  in  either  direction  of  200  years)   have 


HOW  THE  DATE  OF  1680  B.C.  WAS  ARRIVED  AT  BY 
MEANS  OF  THE  SHIFT  OF  THE  SUN. 

On  the  theory  1  hat  Stonehenge  was  a  solar  temple  the  present 
position  of  the  sun  at  sunrise  on  June  21,  the  longest  day,  was 
found  by  a  series  of  careful  observations  and  compared  with  the 
position  which  it  must  h&ve  occupied  when  tbe  temple  was 
built.  The  old  line  exactly  bisected  the  avenue  which  points  to 
the  N.E.,  but  a  line  drawn  from  the  rising  sun  on  June  21  last 
to  the  centre  of  the  stone  circles  is  deflected  from  this  old  line 
to  the  extent  shown  here,  nearly  two  diameteis  of  the  sun.  As 
tbe  rate  of  the  sun's  shift  in  position  at  sunrise  on  the  summer 
solstice  is  known,  it  has  been  possible,  in  brief,  to  subtract  ■  he 
one  position  from  the  other  and  to  ascertain  from  tables  of  the 
obiquity  of  the  ecliptic  the  number  of  years  which  must  have 
passed  while  this  shift  of  the  sun  from  its  position  at  the  end 
of  the  old  axis  has  been  taking  place.  The  number  of  years 
amounts  to  3,581.  thus  gU  ing'a  date  of  1680  B.C. 
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passed  since  the  wonderful  mortised  stones  of  Stone- 
fa  enge  were  first  reared  upon  one  another,  making  tfaose 
strange  doorway-like  openings  wfaich  have  stirred  the 
imagination  of  so  many  travellers. 

This  gives  us  a  date  of  1680  B.C.  for  the  construction 
of  Stonehenge,  and  is  as  definite  a  date  as  it  seems 
possible  to  obtain  at  the  present  time.  The  whole 
calculations  have  been  made  on  the  theory  that  Stone- 
henge  was  a  temple  built  and  used  by  sun  worshippers, 
and  for  this  there  is  much  reasonable  confirmation. 

Archeology  gives  a  different  answer: 

It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the  fall  of  a  trilithon 
during  a  gale  in  the  latter  days  of  December,  1900,  a 
great  amount  of  interest  in  the  better  preservation  of 
Stonehenge  was  aroused.  It  was  finally  decided  that 
in  addition  to  protecting  the  stones  from  further  danger 
from  thoughtless  members  of  the  public,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  re-erect  in  an  upright  position  certain 
of  the  leaning  and  fallen  stones  in  cases  where  there 
was  no  doubt  about  their  original  position.  The  "  lean- 
ing stone  "  which  stood  behind  the  "  altar  stone  *'  has 
now  been  raised,  set  in  concrete  foundations,  and  sup- 
ported until  completely  set  by  the  pine  timbers  shown 
in  the  view  here  given.  It  was  in  the  digging  necessary 
to  clear  the  foundations  that  the  stone  implements  were 
found.  All  the  soil  was  carefully  sifted  in  layers.  The 
earthy  soil  under  the  turf  roots  gave  a  few  coins  run- 
ning back  from  the  time  of  George  III.  to  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Britain,  but  these  are  merely  articles 
dropped  by  tourists,  Roman  or  otherwise.  The  real 
interest  lies  in  the  stone  implements  and  the  chips 
made  with  them  which  were  discovered  after  the  top  soil 
had  been  passed,  and  the  chalk  rubble  used  in  packing 
the  foundations  had  been  reached. 


Besides  stone  hand-hammers,  heavy  "mauls,"  used  for 
rough-dressing  the  stones,  were  uncovered  beneath  the 
recumbent  brother  of  the  now  erect  stone.  The  mauls 
are  heavy  hand  instruments,  and  like  the  other  instru- 
ments, very  rough  in  character.  They  are  suggestive 
of  Old  Stone-Age  implements  rather  than  the  Xew 
Stone- Age,  in  which  Mr.  Gowland  places  them.  None 
of  them  have  been  placed  in  handles  and  polished.  To 
further  prove  that  tfae  instruments  did  actually  do  the 
work  of  dressing  the  Stonefaenge  stone  a  workman  used 
one  of  them  on  a  flake  of  sarcen,  and  has  produced  ex- 
actly similar  markings  to  those  which  were  visible  on  the 
unexposed  end  of  the  "  leaning  stone."  Not  a  single 
metal  tool  of  any  kind  was  discovered — only  a  slight 
copper  stain  on  a  stone — so  that  the  stones  were  almost 
certainly  previous  to  the  bronze  age,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  this  age  in  England  is  ascribed  to  about 
B.C.   2000. 

Down  at  the  bottom  of  the  foundations  the  blue 
stone  and  sarcen  chips  were  all  mixed  together  in 
a  manner  which  showed  that  their  erection  was  not 
subsequent  or  previous  to  the  large  sarcens  but  con- 
temporaneous. The  blue  stones  appear  to  have  been 
carried  in  the  glacial  period  to  tfae  vicinity  of  Stone- 
henge and  then  with  the  sarcens  drawn  to  the  site  by 
rollers  or  on  wooden  sledges  hauled  by  thong  ropes.  A 
strange  sight  it  must  have  been  when  the  neolithic  men 
dragged  one  of  these  huge  monoliths  across  the  plain, 
hundreds  of  men  sweating  and  panting  as  they  hauled 
at  the  long  leatfaern  ropes.  If  glacier-carried,  they 
would  come  from  the  north  of  Britain.  When  a  stone 
reached  the  temple  site  a  hole  was  .cut  into  the  chalk 
rock,  leaving  an  upright  face  on  one  side,  and  a  slope 
apparently  leading  down  to  it,  along  which  the  great 
70-ton  stone  was  slid.      It  was  then  raised  by  packing 


STONEHENGE  AS  A  GBEAT  SOLAR  CLOCK— HOW  THE  SUN  USED  TO  SEX  ON  THE  SHORTEST  DAT. 

Not  only  does  the  sun  rise  on  June  21  at  one  end  of  the  axis  or  line  which  divides  the  circle  of  Stonehenge,  but  it  also  appears 
to  set  at  the  other  end  of  this  same  axis  at  the  time  of  the  shortest  day,  December  21.  The  sun  would  therefore  appear  to  flash 
a  ray  between  the  narrow  space  *22  in.)  separating  the  uprights  ot  the  great  trilithon  which  stood  behind  the  alt  r  stone  and  which 
is  indicated  here  by  a  black  arrow.  Only  one  of  the  three  stones  is  now  standing,  and  this  is  the  offe  which  has  been  raised  to  an 
•';rect  position.     The  white  line  indicates  the  axis. 
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WHERE  THE  PROOFS  OF  1HE  STONE-AGE  ORIGIN  OF  STONEHENGE  WERE  FOUND. 
The  newly  erected  colossus  is  about  21  ft.  in  height  and  oveitops  the  rest  of  Stonehenge.  The  dotted  outline  shows  the  old 
leaning  position  in  which  the  huge  pillar  used  to  press  the  small  "blue  stone"  shown  standing  in  frant  of  it  The  space  excavated 
round  the  foundatkn  is  shown  in  section,  and  the  positions  of  the  discovered  stone  hammers,  mtuls,  and  chips  indicated.  The 
blue  stone  and  sarcen  stone  chips  were  found  mixed  together  at  the  lowest  level,  showing  that  they  were  put  up  contenipora 
neously.  To  the  right  is  shown  the  chalk  wall,  against  which  one  side  of  the  upright  was  placed.  The  portion  of  the  stone 
underground  measured  8  ft. 
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up  -with  timber  levers  under  the  top  end  until  a 
•sufficient  height  had  been  reached  to  enable  it  to  be 
hauled  into  an  upright  position.  The  rubble  was  then 
packed  in  with  supporting  stones,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  recumbent  stone  the  mauls  appear  to  have  also 
been  thrown  in  to  give  additional  support. 

On  December  19  the  whole  of  the  finds  were  ar- 
ranged and  exhibited  to  members  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  at  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  and  the 
progress  of  the  work  at  Stonehenge  undertaken  by 
the  society  was  explained  by  Mr.  Y\  .  Gowland,  who 
had  been  deputed  by  the  society  to  superintend  the 
work. 


Dr.  John  Clifford. 


Mr.  Charles  Spence's  sketch  and  interview  with 
Dr.  John  Clifford  in  the  "  Temple  Magazine  "  opens 
with  an  alarming  photograph  of  the  worthy  doc- 
tor— his  wife  and  daughter  seemingly  habited  as 
-tramps.  It  turns  out  to  be  miner's  costume,  in 
which  the  party  had  just  descended  a  Ballarat  gold 
mine.  It  is  not  an  inappropriate  guise,  this  work- 
man's dress,  for  the  doctor  is  essentially  a  worker, 
incessant,  myriad-sided,  terrific:  — 

"  I  avoid  every  sign  of  the  cleric,"  he  told  the  writer, 
"  and  I  don't  regard  myself  as  belonging  to  a  profes- 
sion, but  as  simply  the  religious  teacher  who  has  been 
chosen  by  a  number  of  people  to  give  his  time  and 
•thought  to  the  interests  of  the  society  to  which  they 
all  belong.  I  never  use  the  title  of  Reverend,"  he 
added,  "  and  my  people  very  rarely  use  it  either." 

His  "  Day  of  Rest." 

This  is  his  Sunday  programme:— At  'en  he  pre- 
sides over  the  Bible  Circles;  at  eleven  conducts 
the  service;  in  the  afternoon  very  nearly  always 
away  on  an  engagement;  for  several  months  he 
was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school;  at  tea- 
time  he  sometimes  entertains  a  large  gathering 
■of  young  people;  then  comes  the  evening  service; 
and  finally  a  social  meeting  for  young  people, 
when  he  submits  to  a  running  fire  of  cross-exami- 
nation on  every  imaginable  subject.  He  is  at 
work  on  all  lines  of  social  and  public  service,  and 
is,  besides,  continually  writing  for  the  press;  but 
he  also  reserves  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
for  pulpit  preparation.  He  declares  the  main  drift 
of  his  ministry  to  have  been  towards  helping  the 
young  man. 

Once  a  Factory-slave. 

His  own  experience  of  life  has  been  varied.  In 
"his  own  words:  — 

"  My  parents  were  working  people,  and  I  received  but 
a  very  scanty  share  of  education  at  the  village  schoof. 
I  began  life  in  a  lace  factory  when  I  was  eleven  year? 
old,  and  I  may  say  that  I  know  the  lace  trade  from 
-top  to  bottom — at  least  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago. 

"  I  worked  at  first  as  any  ordinary  '  hand.'  and  in 
those  days  the  factory  laws  were  in  their  infancy,  and 
-the  conditions  of  labour  exceedingly  onerous.  *  The 
hours  were  terribly  long,  and  I  have  worked  all  night 
again  and  again  when  a  boy.  As  I  grew  older  I  got 
into  better  positions  and  easier  conditions.  I  went 
through  every  department  of  the  trade,  and  at  the  age 


of  sixteen  I  became  one  of  two  managers  of  what  is 
called  the  lace-mending  department.  We  had  to  inspect 
the  work  of  some  150  women— a  strange  position  for  so 
young  a  man. 

The  Church  Never  so  Materialised. 

For  so  optimistic  a  soul,  it  is  a  sad  confession 
he  has  to  make  of  the  general  life  of  the  Churches: 

I  am  now  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  my  metropoli- 
tan ministry,  and  I  do  not  think  I  have  discovered  at 
any  time  such  a  want  of  a  quick  perception  of  the 
spiritual  phases  of  life  as  at  the  present  time,  or  in 
other  words,  I  don't  think  the  Church  has  ever  been 
more  materialised  or  conformed  to  the  world  at  any 
previous  period. 

A  very  serious  factor  is  found  in  what  is  described 
as  the  decline  of  the  Sunday-school,  about  which  there 
has  long  been  a  very  uneasy  feeling. 

Happily  he  has  found  a  Church  outside  all 
Churches.      He  said:  — 

"  My  sympathy  with  social  movements,  which  are  not 
professedly  Christian,  and  my  interest  in  general  edu- 
cational work  has  brought  me  in  touch  with  many 
people  who.  though  not  Church  members,  are  leading 
very  beautiful  and  self-sacrificing  lives,  and  doing  much 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity." 


Odd  Stories  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P.,  contributes  to  the 
"  Leisure  Hour "  a  racy,  gossipy  and  instructive 
paper  on  "  The  Mother  of  Parliaments,"  which  is 
further  enlivened  by  sketches  from  Mr.  Harry 
Furniss.  Fac-similes  are  given  of  "  the  famous 
Home  Rule  Whip  " — five-lined — and  of  other  his- 
toric summonses. 

An  Ill-matched  Pair. 

Among  other  good  stories  may  be  mentioned  the 
following:  — 

Sir  Richard  Webster  (the  Lord  Chief  Justice)  tells 
a  story  of  a  pair  having  been  effected  by  the  Whips 
on  a  critical  occasion.  For  conscience'  sake — after  the 
division — Whip  Xo.  1  said  to  Whip  Xo.  2:  '*  I  think 
I  ought  in  justice  to  explain  that  my  member  broke 
his  leg  this  afternoon,  and  so  could  not  attend." 
"  You  bad  man!"  said  Xo.  2.  "  I  will  forgive  you,  but 
only  because  my  man,  whom  I  paired  with  your  man,  is 
dead."     Tableau! 

Gladstone  as  Stickler  for  Pied-a-terre. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  Gladstone's  devotion 
to  the  minutest  requirements  of  Parliamentary 
Order: — 

Sitting  almost  beside  me  below  the  gangway  on  the 
Conservative  side  was  a  lithe,  charming  little  Admiral, 
Sir  Edward  Commerell.  Gladstone,  watching  him.  sud- 
denly grew  angry,  frowned  at  Sir  Edward,  and  made  all 
sorts  of  signs  of  annoyance.  Sir  Edward  did  not  stir, 
and  Gladstone  went  up  to  the  Speaker.  The  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  then  approached  Sir  Edward,  who  was  in  even- 
ing dress  and  light  shoes,  and  told  Sir  Edward  that 
he  was  out  of  order,  as  at  least  one  foot  should  be  rest- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Sir  Edward  had  one  foot 
curled  up  under  him,  and  the  other  partly  on  the 
bench,  a  grave  breach  of  order.  The  House  laughed, 
but  Gladstone  had  shown  us  a  rule,  and  carried  his 
point.    His  instinctive  Conservatism  had  asserted  itself. 
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Our  Policy  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Shall  It  Be  Russian  or  German? 
This  question  is  warmly  debated  in  the  "National 
Review"  and  "Monthly  Review"  for  January.  The 
"  National  "  is  very  strongly  Russian,  while  the 
writers  in  the  "Monthly"  are  either  neutral  or 
strongly  opposed  to  the  policy  favoured  by  the 
"National."  The  discussion  may  be  said  to  be 
opened  by  "A  Russian  Diplomat,"  who,  writing  en 
the  relations  between  Russia  and  England  in  the 
"National  Review,"  says  that  Russia  will  defend 
her  rights  in  Persia  as  frankly  as  she  does  her 
rights  in  the  Dardanelles.  Lord  Curzon  has  de- 
monstrated the  immense  importance  of  Persia  to 
Russia,  who  must  be  the  predominant  Power  wlv  r  > 
her  political  security  and  vital  interests  are  so 
directly  concerned.  It  is  almost  inevitable  that 
Russia,  and  not  England,  must  dominate  Persia; 
and  it  appears  to  the  Russian  diplomatist  impos- 
sible that  Russia  should  yield  any  of  her  acquired 
advantages  in  Persia  to  any  other  Power.  The 
Russian  diplomatist  cannot  see  any  serious  possi- 
bility of  England's  preventing  Russi  1  from  ap- 
proaching the  Persian  Gulf,  which  will  certainly 
be  reached  in  the  near  future. 

What  We  Won  1,1  In. 
He  repudiates  the  suggestion  of  a  partition  of 
interests  between  Russia  and  England  in  Persia, 
but  promises  that  no  impediment  would  be  im- 
posed upon  the  development  of  British  commerce, 
as  protected  by  international  law  and  demanded 
by  the  needs  of  the  Persian  people. 

Germany  the  Enemy. 
The  editor  of  the  "  National  Review  "  says  that 
the  Russian  diplomatist,  at  least,  clears  Russia  of 
any  accusation  of  craft,  duplicity,  or  fraud,  for 
nothing  could  be  more  frank  and  explicit  than  the 
way  in  which  he  has  placed  the  Russian  cards  upon 
the  table.  But  England  and  Russia  are  not  the 
only  Powers  concerned  in  the  Gulf.  The  editor 
deplores  that  Germany  was  allowed  in  1899  to 
extract  the  Bagdad  railway  concession  frcm  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey.  This  concession,  she  claims. 
gives  her  a  vested  interest  in  the  commodious 
port  which  is  to  be  the  terminus  of  the  railway. 
If  Russia  and  Germany  simultaneously  appear  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  we  shall  have  reproduced  there 
the  miserable  situation  with  which  we  are  so 
familiar  in  the  Far  East.  This  would  be  most 
serious  for  British  interests,  and  would  affect  our 
Indian  Empire  more  than  any  conceivable  ar- 
rangement with  Russia  which  secured  the  exclu- 
sion of  Germany.  Germany  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
will  be  much  more  dangerous  to  us  than  Russia, 
.and  the  last  word  of  the  "  National  Review  "  is 
.that  Russia  and  Great  Britain  should  come  to 
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terms  and  declare  a  joint  Protectorate  over  the 
troubled  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  order  to 
leave  no  opening  for  the  entrance  of  the  crafty 
fisherman  from  Berlin. 

A  Persian  Port  Arthui. 
In  the  same  review,  a  writer,  signing  himself 
"  C.  P.,"  and  describing  himself  as  a  rree  lance, 
speaks  with  no  uncertain  sound  concerning  the 
support  which  it  is  contended  we  should  give  to 
Russia  in  the  development  of  her  Persian  designs. 
He  fears  that  the  commercial  outlet  which  Russia 
is  supposed  to  seek  for  her  relatively  paor  Central 
Asiatic  hinterland  might  speedily  be  converted 
into  a  second  Port  Arthur  on  the  immediate  flank 
of  our  Indian  Empire.  He  thinks  that  we  unfor- 
tunately threw  away  our  chance  of  acquiring  the 
strongest  position  in  this  region  when  we  declined 
to  assist  the  Persian  Government  in  their  financial 
difficulties,  and  allowed  Russia  to  step  in  and  ac- 
quire a  predominating  position  at  Teheran  by  lend- 
ing the  money  the  Persians  wanted. 

British  Interests  Paramount. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Colquhoun,  writing  in  the  "Monthly 
Review  "  upon  "  Our  German  Ally,"  strongly  con- 
demns the  proposal  to  bribe  Russia  in  Persia  for 
the  hypothetical  advantage  of  her  non-pressure  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe.  He  says  that  British 
trade  with  the  Persian  Gulf  amounts  to  about  five 
millions,  of  which  three  millions  are  British  and 
Indian;  while  the  Germans  have  only  £38,000,  and 
the  Russians  only  £570.  Four-fifths  of  the  tonnage 
is  British,  and  Germany  and  Russia  possess  no 
shipping  in  this  quarter.  The  Germans,  however, 
are  determined  to  increase  theirs,  and  until  lately 
the  attitude  of  Britain  towards  Germany  has  been 
one  of  great  encouragement.  The  connection  of  the 
proposed  German  line  with  the  Indian  railways 
through  Beloochistan  and  Southern  Persia  has 
been  looked  upon  as  desirable  in  itself,  and  afford- 
ing at  the  same  time  an  effective  bar  to  Russian 
ambitions  in  the  Gulf.  He  argues  that  Russia  has 
no  trade  and  no  prospect  of  trade  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  but  such  as  may  ultimately  be  developed  in 
the  hinterland;  but  once  she  has  run  her  line  south 
to  the  Gulf  and  established  another  Port  Arthur 
there,  she  will  be  in  a  position  to  cut  our  communi- 
cations between  India  and  the  Mediterranean,  a 
matter  of  the  gravest  importance  to  this  country. 
Mr.  Colquhoun  scoffs  at  the  idea  that  we  can  ex- 
clude either  Russia  or  Persia  from  the  Gulf.  We 
cannot  apply  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  as  the  United  States  applied  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can Continent.  We  cannot  exclude  other  nations 
from  a  country  for  which  we  take  no  responsibility 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Colquhoun's  proposal,  therefore,  is  that  we 
should  construct  an  all-British  railway  from  the 
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Mediterranean  or  from  Egypt  to  India,  as  a  means 
of  neutralising  the  danger  from  Russia  obtaining 
a  foothold  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Have  We  Done  Good  in  Burmah? 

Mr.  Ernest  G.  Harmer,  writing  in  the  "  London 
Quarterly  Review  "  on  "  The  Transformation  of 
Burmah."  presents  us  with  a  very  roseate  picture 
of  the  changes  which  have  been  effected  in  the 
Burmese  kingdom  by  its  incorporation  in  the  In- 
dian Empire.  He  takes  as  his  text  John  Nisbet's 
encyclopaedic  work  on  Burmah  under  British  Rule 
and  the  fourth  edition  of  John  Murray's  handbook. 
Mr.  Harmer  considers  that  in  Burmah  Britain  has 
ever  displayed  exemplary  patience  under  provoca- 
tion and  moderation  in  the  hour  of  victory;  and 
he  maintains  that  to-day  the  Burman  enjoys  the 
sanctity  of  his  palmy  home  with  greater  freedom  of 
mind  and  less  peril  of  body  than  he  ever  did  under 
the  despotism  we  overturned. 

Progress  in  Trade. 
Within  ten  years  the  rice  export  from  Burmah 
has  doubled.  Vast  waste  lands  have  been  con- 
verted into  food-producing  areas,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  the  food-producing  resource?  of  Burmah 
is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  export  of  ten1.:  timber 
in  1900  amounted  to  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
tons,  of  the  value  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  ster- 
ling. The  vitality  of  the  land  is  immense  and  ex- 
haustless.  The  English  colony  is  small,  and  by 
reason  of  the  climate  can  never  be  great.  The 
administration  is  carried  on  with  the  motto,  "  Bur- 
mah for  the  Burmese,"  and  the  successful  attain- 
ment of  this  ideal  is  written  large  upon  the  face 
of  the  land.  The  primary  fact  of  Burmese  life  is 
the  sovereignty  of  woman.  The  inheritance 
of  two  thousand  years  of  equality  with  man  has 
raised  her  aptitude  to  a  natural  instinct.  Now-here 
in  the  civilised  world  does  woman  enjoy  the  free- 
dom that  belongs  to  the  Burmese  women.  A 
Burmese  girl  of  ni  -eteen  or  tw  nty  is  muc'i  sm1  ter 
in  business  than  a  lad  of  the  same  age.  and  she 
maintains  all  through  life  the  advantage  thus  won. 
Mr.  Harmer  says  he  has  seen  a  Burmese  woman 
with  a  babe  at  her  breast  directing  the  intricate 
labours  of  a.  dozen  men  who  were  printing  and 
dyeing  silk  kerchiefs. 

Spread  of  Law. 
While  the  transformation  of  Burmah  on  its 
material  side  has  been  something  stupendous,  its 
reformation  on  the  political  side  has  yet  to  be; 
but  even  on  this  side  Mr.  Harmer  thinks  that  Bur- 
mah is  on  the  verge  of  a  veritable  reformation. 
The  fabric  of  Brahminism  is  surely  crumbling 
away,  and  the  process  of  decay  can  never  again  be 
arrested.      Dacoity     has    been     suppressed,    peace 


reigns  through  all  the  frontier  territories,  agricul- 
ture is  spreading,  slavery  is  suppressed,  kidnapping 
is  abolished,  tribal  feuds  settled  by  mediation  of 
commissioners  and  superintendents.  The  inci- 
dents of  the  civilisation  of  the  frontier  races  make 
one  of  the  most  romantic  chapters  in  the  recent 
story  of  Imperial  rule. 

A  Country  Transformed. 
Three  hundred  and  forty-one  schools  nave  b?en 
established,  wherein  32,000  girls  receive  instruc- 
tion. There  are  no  fewer  than  17,000  schools  in 
the  province,  with  288,000  scholars  on  the  books. 
In  the  year  1900,  818,000  patients  were  treated  in 
the  110  dispensaries  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment. There  are  now  1,000  miles  of  railway.  13,000 
miles  of  telegraphs,  6,000  miles  of  river-mails,  6.000 
miles  of  roads.  Mr.  Harmer  predicts  that  from  the 
breaking-up  of  the  social  and  intellectual  basis 
of  Burmese  life  and  manners  there  will  emerge  a 
stronger  race  possessing  ampler  ambitions  and 
more  enduring  ideals.  Rangoon  has  its  boarding- 
houses,  its  daily  press,  its  tennis  court,  its  steam 
tramways:  Moulmein  its  clubs  and  newspapers: 
Mandalay  its  hackney  cabs,  its  hairdressers,  its 
photographers.  The  tourist  can  now  travel 
through  900  miles  of  entrancing  scenery  upon  some 
of  the  most  luxurious  river-steamers  in  the  world. 
Even  to  the  armchair  traveller.  Murray's  hand- 
book is  sufficient  to  attest  the  transformation  of 
the  greatest  province  within  the  Indian  dominions 
of  the  King. 


Is  Germany  England's  Enemy  ? 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  Englishmen  who 
are  unable  to  go  to  sleep  comfortably  unless  they 
are  convinced  that  some  nation  is  their  deadly 
enemy.  The  old  theologians  did  not  demand  more 
imperiously  a  devil  than  these  gentlemen  insist 
upon  an  enemy.  For  nearly  half  a  century  Russia 
satisfied  their  requirements;  but  after  fifty  years' 
indulgence  in  that  absurd  superstition,  a  glimmer- 
ing light  has  dawned  upon  their  minds,  and  some 
of  them  are  now  clamouring  as  heartily  for  a  goo.l 
understanding  with  Russia  as  they  formerly  de- 
nounced any  such  suggestion  as  akin  to  high  trea- 
son. But,  after  having  got  rid  of  their  Russian 
devil,  they  must  replace  him  at  once  by  another, 
and  hence  we  find  the  new  school  of  Russophiles 
devoting  themselves  diligently  to  the  culture  of 
Germanophobia.  The  most  interesting  example 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  National  Review.' 
whose  editor  is  tolerably  sane  upon  the  subject 
of  Russia,  and  is  now.  by  way  of  compensation, 
almost  ferociously  anti-G^erman.  The  editor  begins 
his  magazine  by  declaring  that  Germany  is  our 
enemv,  and  that  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 
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say  that  some  irresistible  force  would  appear  to  be 
driving  Germany  and  Britain  towards  an  ultimate 
conflict.  Englishmen,  he  tells  us,  can  render  no 
better  service  to  their  country  than  by  emphasising 
in  season  and  out  of  season  the  true  significance 
of  the  German  menace. 

Isolate  and — Infuriate? 
By  way  of  giving  effect  to  his  own  doctrine,  he 
publishes  an  article,  "  A  Plea  for  the  Isolation  of 
Germany."  which  is  said  to  be  written  by  a  dis- 
tinguished contributor,  whose  opinion  he  summar- 
ises in  a  single  sentence:  "That  the  German  Em- 
pire is  the  real  enemy  of  the  British  Empire,  an  1 
that  our  statesmen  should  act  accordingly."  Whal 
"accordingly"  means  to  this  distinguished  con- 
tributor he  explains  in  the  following  passage:  — 

Combat,  therefore,  German  Anglophobia,  I  would 
by  working  all  round  at  the  isolation  of  Germany.  Bring 
home  t>>  her  the  perils  of  her  detestable    geographical 
position  between   France  watching   for  a   revanche  and 
Russia   at    the   head    of    irreconcilable     Slavism 
Trip].'  Alliance,  in  virtue  of  which  she,  or  rather  Pi 
inspiring  her,  1m-  too  long  laid  claim   1..  hegemony  in 
Europe^    has   been    greatly   shaken    of   late    1>>    various 

s.   and   notably  by  tin    extravaganl    pretensio 
the    Pan-Germanic    faction!      It-    renewal    would    seem 
very  problematical  if  the  commercial  policy  which  the 
Agrarians  are  trj  1  the  l       man   <  lovern- 

ment    should    prevail.       Ii    is   high    I  rmans 

should  realise  that  complete  isolation  based  on  uni 
dislike  and  mistrust  ma>  before  long  become  th< 
in  Europe.  Let  them  reflect  on  this  and  mend  their 
manners.  We  in  England  at  any  rate  are  being  goaded 
by  their  contumely  into  a  frame  of  mind  which  we  can 
best  express  by  applying  to  them  Gambetta's  famous 
saying  against  the  Clericals:  "  L'Allemand,  e'est 
1'ennemi!" 

John  Bill's  Worst  Km  my  Himself: 
Mr.  Colquhoun,  in  the  "  Monthly  Review, 
himself  to  combat  the  idea  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment is  any  more  friendly  to  us  than  the  Ger- 
man people.  He  says  that  it  is  well  to  get  rid  of 
two  delusions:  first,  that  the  anti-British  feeling  in 
Germany  is  artificially  stimulated:  and.  secondly, 
that  it  is  an  affair  only  of  the  Press  and  lower  or- 
ders, and  does  not  affect  politicians.  German 
commerce  has  been  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
but  at  present  it  is  passing  through  a  severe  in- 
dustrial crisis.  To  the  feeling  of  trade  rivalry  there 
has  been  added  the  intense  bitterness  engendered 
by  the  present  war.  The  spark  that  fired  the  mine 
has  undoubtedly  been  the  long-protracted  Boer 
War.  Mr.  Colquhoun  does  not  think  that  anything 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  making  alliances  to  coun- 
teract either  Germany  or  Russia.  He  thinks  that 
it  is  in  an  attitude  of  reform,  and  self-reform,  and 
not  in  any  opportunist  manipulation  of  Continental 
rivalries,  that  our  safety  lies.  John  Bull  must 
wake  up,  not  only  from  the  somnolence  of  the  pasc. 
but  from  his  present  nightmare  of  unworthy  fears 
and  imaginings. 


The  Dark  Horse  in  a  Loose  Box. 

Lord  Roseb*:rt   \\i>  thk  Copperheads. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Cook  is  quite  pleased  with  himse'f  for 
inventing  a  new  nickname  for  the  pro-Boers. 
"  Copperhead,"  as  very  few  Englishmen  now  re- 
member, was  the  name  given  to  those  Northern 
Democrats  in  the  Grea:  Civil  War  who  sympathise  1 
with  the  rebellion.  Mr.  Cook  regards  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  speech  as  an  attempt  to  save  the  Liberal 
party  from  the  fate  of  the  Copperheads.  Lord 
Rosebery,  said  Mr.  Cook,  has  thrown  out  suggest- 
ions which  may  be  fruitful  in  their  direction, 
while  at  the  same  time  seeking  to  rid  Liberalism 
of  the  bias  of  anti-patriotism,  and  to  clear  out  all 
the  bias  of  the  Copperheads,  but  still  Mr.  Cook  is 
not  quite  happy.  He  cannot  altogether  disguise  a 
horrible  misgiving  that  Lord  Rosebery  may  not 
stick  to  his  task.    He  says:  — 

If  I  read  his  utterances  of  July  and  December  aright 
(and  they  should  be  read  together!.  Lord  Rosebery  will 
continue  to  develop  his  doctrines,  to  further  his  policy 
on  independent  and  consistent  lines.  Whether  thee 
will  be  such  a  shifting  of  the  Liberal  Centre  Party 
as  to  leave  an  extreme  "  anti-Rosebery  "  wins:  isolated. 
or  whether  after  the  present  flutter  there  will  be  a  re- 
version 1  with  some  additional  stalwarts  secured,  how- 
or  the  other  wing)  to  the  old  lines,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  a  new  party  combination  should  then  emerge— 
this  is  111  issue  which  depends  on  various  factors  at 
present  indeterminable. 

And  so  he  winds  up  by  telling  him  that  it  is 
tenacity  of  purpose  which  wins  fame  for  statesmen 
and  founds  mighty  empires.  It  is  by  tenacity  of 
purpose,  also,  that  an  effective  party  Is  built  up. 
Of  which  let  Lord  Rosebery  take  due  note. 

Chestebfield  and  After. 

The  "  National  Review  "  is  dubious  about  Lord 
Rosebery's  attitude,  and  suggests  that  his  speech 
has  done  more  harm  than  good:  — 

No  public  meeting  in  recent  years  had  been  so  extra- 
ordinarily boomed,  and  no  political  pronouncement  had 
been  so  keenly  anticipated  as  Lord  Rosebery's;  and  it 
may  be  said  that  on  the  whole  he  succeeded  in  satis- 
fying expectations.  But  if  this  oration  is  merely  an 
ed  incursion  into  national  affairs  to  be  followed 
by  absence  and  apathy  it  will  effect  nothing.  We  shall 
simply  have  had  one  more  speech.  Its  success  depend-; 
entirely  on  its  sequel,  in  the  shape  of  sustained  energy 
and  action  on  the  part  of  the  speaker.  We  have  go! 
over  tie-  delusion  of  childhood  that  statesmanship  can 
he  meted  out  per  column.  The  times  demand  a  great 
deal  more  than  eloquence  or  even  wisdom  of  utterance. 

It  condemns  his  suggestion  that  we  should  nego- 
tiate with  Paul  Kruger,  because,  unlike  Bismarck 
and  Pitt,  we  propose  to  administer  the  territories 
which  we  claim  to  have  annexed:  — 

We  cannot  see.  therefore,  what  inducement  is  offered 
to  President  Kruger  and  his  entourage  to  open  negotia- 
tions, though  they  may  welcome  the  suggestion  by  a 
man  of  Lord  Rosebery's  position  and  popularity  as  a 
symptom  that  Great  Britain  is  weakening  and  growint 
weary  of  the  war.  Under  the  future  settlement  of 
South  Africa,  as  sketched  by  the  ex-Premier,  there 
would  be  no  positions  attractive  either  to  ex-President 
Kruger  or  ex-President  Stevn. 
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"  Uncertainty  AM)  Hy&tebia." 
"  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  in  "  Musings  Without 
Method,"  deals  very  severely  with  Lord  Rosebery. 
It  declares  that  the  importance  o:  tne  Chesterfield 
speech  has  been  mons:rous.ly  overrated;  that  there 
was  no  crisis  to  need  the  intervention  of  Lord 
Rosebery;  that  the  country  is  perfectly  well  satis- 
fied with  the  Government.  The  fictitious  import- 
ance ascribed  to  the  Chesterfield  speech  was  due 
to  skilful  advertisement.  Lord  Rosebery's  record 
is  one  of  uncertainty  and  of  hysteria.  His  intellect 
is  never  free  from  levity;  he  has  been  tried  and 
found  wanting.  His  speech  at  Chesterfield,  if  re- 
garded as  an  impeachment  of  the  Government, 
monstrously  failed.  His  charges  he  either  with- 
drew or  failed  to  sustain.  Most  of  them,  besides, 
were  frivolous.  His  proposals  were  fantastic  and 
futile.  He  gave  with  one  hand  and  took  bacK  with 
the  other.  The  mountebank  in  politics  could  go 
no  further  than  he  went  in  suggesting  that  Mr. 
Kruger  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  smoke  a 
friendly  cigar  in  some  parlour.  His  destructive 
criticism  was  feeble  and  vague;  of  constructive 
policy  he  had  none.  He  quoted  historical  parallels, 
md  delivered  homilies  which  proved  that  he  had  a 
blunted  sense  both  of  history  and  of  politics.  He 
has  not  solved  one  of  the  questions  which  perplex 
tiis  party.  The  theatrical  display  at  Chesterfield 
was  amusing  enough  while  it  lasted,  but  it  had 
ittle  influence  outside  the  journals  which  adver- 
ted it  into  notoriety. 

"A  Eemaekable  Personal  Triumph." 
Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  in  the  chronique  of  the  month 
n  the  "  Nineteenth  Century,"  indignantly  repels 
he  accusation  that  Lord  Rosebery's  success  was 
lue  to  skilful  advertising.  He  says  that  at  Chester- 
ield  Lord  Rosebery  did  more  than  any  sane  man 
lad  dared  to  hope  that  he  would  accomrlish.  and 
ifter  his  speech  "  he  stands  upon  a  platform  not 
)nly  far  more  solid,  but  even  higher  than  that 
vhich  he  occupied  when  he  was  the  subject  of  th? 
vild  speculations  of  the  multitude."  It  has  promo- 
ed  Liberal  unity;  and  a  great  body  of  men  who 
ecently  looked  upon  Lord  Rosebery  with  suspicion 
md  dislike  have  welcomed  him  as  an  ally  and  ?. 
eader  in  the  work  on  which  their  hearts  are  set. 
rhe  speech  was  a  remarkable  personal  triumph  of 
he  speaker.  For  the  first  time  since  the  war  broke 
mt  it  seems  as  if  we  might  see  something  like 
mity  restored  to  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  Oppo- 
lition.  No  deposition  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
3annerman  would  be  involved  in  Lord  Rosebery's 
eturn  to  his  old  position. 

A  Bosebeby-Chambeblain  Combination. 

"  Calchas,"    in    the   "  Fortnightly    Review "    for 

anuary,  pleads  for  the  impossible  in  the  shape  of 


a  combination  Rosebery-Chamberlain  Cabinet.  His 
article  might  have  been  written  for  the  express 
purpose  of  rendering  it  impossible,  and  incidentally 
of  damaging  Lord  Rosebery.  What  could  be  more 
unlucky  than  his  opening  sentence: — "  Lord  Rose- 
bery has  completed  for  his  part  the  work  which 
he  has  pursued  on  parallel  lines  with  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, of  destroying  every  distinction  of  prin- 
ciple in  English  political  life." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  "  with  the  abandonment 
of  the  Irish  Alliance  and  its  consequences,  Liberal 
imperialism  becomes  precisely  the  same  thing  in 
essence  as  Liberal  Unionism."  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Lord  Rosebery,  he  declares,  agree  in  every- 
thing except  in  their  opinion  of  each  other.  In 
the  vital  characteristics  of  the  statesmanship  to 
which  they  both  aspire  they  are  as  much  alike  as 
a  pair  of  gloves.  The  thumbs  may  be  on  different 
sides,  but  that  is  all.  "  Between  Lord  Rosebery 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  there  is  no  longer  any  sub- 
stantial difference  of  convictions  or  of  aims."  His 
speech  at  Chesterfield  was  the  sweeping  aside  of 
the  Gladstonian  tradition  upon  the  Irish  question. 
But  "  Calchas  "  is  not  satisfied.  He  says: — "  The 
country  begins  to  fear  that  the  ex-Premier  is  the 
great  sentimentalist  of  politics,  and  that  what 
may  give  him  power  over  popular  emotion  is  pre- 
cisely what  may  make  him  perilous  in  office.  His 
attack  upon  the  Government  was  a  passage  of 
theatrical  display,  and  not  a  surgical  work  of  in- 
tellectual criticism." 

3ut  "  Calchas."  although  he  admires  Lord  Rose- 
bery, thinks  that  he  needs  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  his 
complement.  The  mass  of  the  nation  feels  that 
it  wants  him,  and  yet  feels  that  it  needs  security 
for  him.  Its  admiration  of  his  qualities  and  its 
perception  of  his  weaknesses  are  alike  increased. 
His  speech  brought  the  moment  very  near  whicn 
will  either  establish  or  extinguish  him. 

"  Upon  all  the  questions  that  lie  upon  the  nation 
at  present  the  country  craves  for  the  vision  which 
Lord  Rosebery  possesses,  and  for  the  executive 
grasp  and  energy  which  not  he,  but  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, possesses."  The  country  hates  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  Cabinet.  Lord  Salisbury's  frame  of 
mind  is  the  despair  of  the  nation.  It  does  not 
believe  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  either  the  forward  per- 
sonality or  possesses  the  forward  mind  indispen- 
sable for  the  performance  of  the  work  that  lies 
before  the  Government.  The  country  desires  to 
break  the  Cecilian  tradition  altogether.  If  Mr. 
Balfour  were  Prime  Minister,  for  all  popular  pur- 
poses the  prestige  and  fighting  power  of  his  Cabi- 
net would  absolutely  depend  upon  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  If  Mr.  Balfour's  premiership  is  to  con- 
tinue the  sense  of  a  slack,  unsure,  uncompacted 
administration,  then  Lord  Rosebery's  chances  are 
excellent.     What  the  nation  wants  is  neither  Mr. 
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Chamberlain  alone  nor  Lord  Rosebery  alone.  It 
wants  them  each  in  the  custody  of  the  other.  Lord 
Rosebery  ardently  desires  to  work  for  the  Empire 
in  office,  and  otherwise  cares  nothing  for  anything 
that  is  peculiar  to  the  Liberal  Party — a  saying 
which  may  be  commended  to  his  Liberal  admirers. 
The  gist  of  the  whole  matter  i^  that  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  should  be  sent  for  by  the  King  on 
Lord  Salisbury's  retirement,  and  that  he  recon- 
stitute his  Cabinet,  with  Lord  Rosebery  as  Foreign 
Minister  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  Colonial  Secre- 
tary. It  is  a  very  pretty  scheme,  and  there  is  only 
one  fault  to  find  with  it.  and  that  is  that  neither 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Rosebery,  nor  Mr. 
Chamberlain  will  have  anything  to  say  to  it. 

The  United  States  and  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

B\     I  >B.     A  I  M  B  I     Ml  aw  . 

In  the  "American  Review  of  Reviews"  for 
January  Dr.  Shaw  discusses  the  effecl  of  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine  upon  the  relations  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  the  European  Powers.  He  says  that 
the  position  of  President  Roosevelt  on  the  subject 
of  the  relations  of  Europe  and  South  America  is 
very  clear  and  definite.  The  Western  Hemisphere 
is  destined  to  belong  exclusively  to  a  series  oi  In 
dependeni  Republics.  No  territory  now  belonging 
to  Buch  a  Republic  can  be  permitted  to  become  .1 
cmropean  possession,  and  no  existing  colony  or 
Ion  of  a  European  Powi  r  may  be  I  ransferre  1 
to  another  European  State.  Dr.  Shaw  ridicules 
the  idea  that  the  German  se  lera  in  South  Americ  1 
can  he  relied  upon  to  promote  any  alleged  d< 
on  tne  part  of  the  Kaiser  to  establish  a  German 
L/ominion  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Dr.  Shaw 
fears  that  Venezuela's  disregard  of  her  obligations 
to  the  foreign  Powers  has  made  i  probable  that 
Germany  will  seize  her  chief  custom  house  at  La 
Guyara  and  proceed  to  colled  what  she  regards  as 
due  to  her  citizens.  President  Roosevelt,  there- 
fore, intimated  quite  plainly  that  he  would  not 
interfere  in  the  matter  if  Germany  should  strictly 
limit  its  action  to  the  collection  of  the  amount  due 
and  should  then  withdraw.  But  he  would  not  per- 
mit the  acquisition  by  Germany  of  any  portion 
of  Venezuelan  territory  nor  an  indefinite  lingering 
there  under  the  guise  of  temporary  occupation. 

Germany  and  Venezuela. 
Dr.  Shaw  says  that  it  is  very  much  to  be  regret- 
ted from  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States  that 
German  warships  are  to  make  seizures  and  repri- 
sals in  American  waters  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment. It  would  be  regarded  in  the  United  States 
as  a  friendly  act  on  the  part  of  Germany  not  to 
proceed  by  force  as  a  debt  collector,  but  to  allow 


the  matter  to  rest  until  Venezuela  has  emerged 
from  its  present  struggles.  Germany's  conduct 
looks  a  little  too  much  like  the  seeking  of  a  pre- 
text for  meddling  in  the  Western  Hemispnere, 
and  he  notes  with  satisfaction  that  the  American 
Auantic  squadron  has  been  ordered  to  Venezuelan 
waters,  where  it  will  give  close  attention  to  the 
performance  of  the  German  squadron.  He  notes 
that  highly  intelligent  European  writers,  including 
many  Germans,  declare  that,  in  spite  of  all  pro- 
testations to  the  contrary,  Germany  has  formed  the 
most  deliberate  and  unshakable  intention  of  ac- 
quiring large  interests  in  South  America,  and  in 
some  quarters  it  is  thought  that  Venezuela  and 
Colombia,  witn  their  immense  territories,  scanty 
population  and  undeveloped  resources,  would  afford 
Germany  a  better  opportunity  than  any  other  part 
of  the  world  for  colonisation  with  a  view  to  the 
future  extension  of  the  German  Empire.  This 
calculation,  Dr.  Shaw  thinks,  is  vitiated  by  the  fact 
that  German  colonists  in  South  America  would  be 
the  first  to  resent  any  attempt  to  put  them  under 
tud  yoke  of  the  German  Empire.  A  million  Ger- 
man colonists  in  Colombia  and  another  million  in 
Venezuela  would  ally  themselves  with  the  best 
i.ibcral  elements  in  these  Republics,  and  would 
prepare  the  way  for  an  era  of  wonderful  Sout'i 
American  progress.  But  it  is  wholly  fallacious  to 
suppose  that  they  would  have  the  disposition  or 
the  power  to  deliver  either  of  those  Republics  to 
the  Kaiser  as  a  German  Colony.  It  would  be  quite 
as  futile  for  Germany  to  undertake  to  annex  South 
American  Republics  as  it  was  for  the  French  and 
Austrians  to  attempt  the  subversion  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico.  German  settlers  in  South 
America  will  simply  help  to  make  strong  and  real 
Republics  out  of  weak  and  nominal  ones. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal. 
Passing  on  to  consider  the  Central  American 
States,  Dr.  Shaw  says  he  thinks  it  would  be  well  if 
all  armed  men  were  to  be  ordered  out  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the  country  left  to  the  un- 
disputed control  of  the  United  States,  troops.  When 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  built,  whether  or  not  in 
the  technical  sense  the  strip  of  territory  on  either 
side  of  the  Canal  is  annexed,  and  comes  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  "  it  will  be  vir- 
tually American  and  under  our  hag." 


What  Russia  Wants  from  England. 

By  a  Russian  Diplomatist. 
In  the  "  National  Review  "  a  "  Russian  Diplo- 
matist "  writes  a  paper  on  the  relations  between 
Russia  and  England,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the 
bases  upon  which  an  Anglo-Russian  entente'might 
be  arranged.    They  are  as  follows:—!.  In  the  Near 
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East,  Russia  will  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  She  will  not  permit  any  other 
Power  to  replace  Turkey  as  the  guardian  of  the 
Dardanelles;  and  if  Turkey  disappeared,  Russia 
herself  will  occupy  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  01 
she  will  establish  some  other  regime.  On  this 
head  no  misunderstanding  is  possible. 

Secondly,  in  Persia  Russia  must  be  permitte  1 
free  access  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  her  influence 
must  dominate  Persia.  In  return  she  would  un- 
dertake that  no  impediment  would  be  placed  upon 
British  commerce  as  protected  by  international 
rights  and  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  Per- 
sian people.  Thirdly,  in  Central  Asia  the  direct 
contact  of  English  and  Russian  possessions  would 
be  an  immense  advantage  to  both,  although  in  this 
matter  he  must  be  speaking  with  his  tongue  in 
his  cheek,  for  he  says  that  such  contact  would 
compel  England  to  relinquish  her  insular  attitude. 
since  she  would  have  lost  her  insular  position. 
No  doubt  this  would,  as  he  says,  inevitably  inspire 
the  British  Government  with  a  greater  respect  for 
the  rights  of  Russia,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
t  would  compel  each  Power  to  dismiss  every  hos- 
tile thought  as  regards  the  other's  interests  in 
Asia.  I 

Fourthly,  in  China  the  two  Powers  should  do 
everything  to  maintain  China  as  an  independent 
State  and  to  postpone  the  break-up  of  the  Empire. 
The  British  Government  should  recognise  the 
lights  and  interests  of  Russia  in  Manchuria  and 
Mongolia,  and  the  Russian  Government  would  re- 
spect the  commercial  rights  of  England  in  China 
in  general  and  on  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  in  particular. 
Their  respective  spheres  of  influence  should  be 
respectively  marked  off,  and  in  order  to  arrive  at 
this,  our  plain-speaking  Russian  Diplomat  thinks 
the  following  things  are  necessary.  First,  good- 
will on  the  part  of  the  two  Governments,  and 
secondly,  the  abandonment  of  Lord  Curzon's  idea 
that  England  must  be  the  first  Power  tn  the  Far 
East. 

Fifthly,  Korea  should  be  proclaimed  neutral,  as 
a  territory  in  which  all  the  Powers  should  have 
equality  of  opportunity  as  regards  commerce  and 
other  forms  of  competition.  Korea  cannot  become 
exclusively  Japanese  or  exclusively  Russian. 


Why  the  Anti-Jewish  Movement 
Succeeds. 

Br  Edovjabd  Drumont. 

M.  Edouard  Drumont,  the  editor  of  the  "  Libre 
Parole,"  contributes  a  paper  on  the  Jewish  ques- 
tion in  France,  in  which  he  explains  how  it  is  that 
his  book  achieved  such  astonishing  success.  He 
says:— 


If  we  have  so  rapidly  gained  our  position  in  pubhe 
opinion;  it  is  solely  because  we  represent  interests,  tak- 
ing the  word  in  its  most  noble  and  elevated  sense,  for 
!  am  speaking  of  respectable,  legitimate,  and  sacred  in- 
-  -e.g..  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  reap  the  re- 
ward of  his  labour,  to  think  and  believe  what  he  wishes, 
to  be  neither  molested,  outraged,  nor  robbed;  to  en- 
joy, in  fact,  to  the  full  extent  liberty  and  happiness 
in' the  country  of  his  forefathers.  The  Hebrew  triumph 
only  attained  its  apogee  when  Gambetta  came  to  the 
front,  a  statesman  in  whose  veins,  as  is  well  known, 
was  a  certain  amount  of  Jewish  blood.  "\\  hen 
Opportunism  was  once  enthroned,  then  began  that  un- 
forg;  trable  series  of  discomfitures,  failures,  catastrophes, 
and  financial  scandals  which  finally  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  France.  Among  many  other  catastrophes 
1  cited  that  of  the  Union  General,  the  Comptoir 
d'E-compte,  the  collapse  in  metals,  the  ruinous  conven- 
tions with  the  Railway  Companies,  the  catastrophe  of 
Panama,  and  of  the  Southern  Railways  and  the  sudden 
111  the  Gold  Mines.  In  all  these  crashes  invari- 
ably appeared  the  sinister  figure  of  the  Jew.  who  was 
never  on  the  losing  side,  but  always  a  winner — a  duper 
of  dupes.  .  .  .  Then  was  heard  among  us  the  cry, 
■■  A  lias  ,es  Juii's!"  just  as  an  Englishman  who  has  been 
robbed  by  a  pickpocket  shouts  "Stop  thief!''  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  policeman. 

M.  Drumont  notes  with  grim  satisfaction  the 
beginning  of  the  anti-Semitic  movement  in  Eng- 
land.   He  says:  — 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  wherever  the  Jew 
1 1.  net  rates  i  here  is  an  agent  of  discord,  a  leaven  of  dis- 
solution and  corruption,  which  ultimately  eats  into  the 
hardest  metal.  I  am  told  that  even  England  is  waking 
up.  and  that  recently  a  serious  solicitude  has  been  ex- 
pressed with  regard  to  the  Jewish  Question.  I  will  not 
conceal  the  fact  that  this  is  joyful  news.  If  only  from 
the  psychological  point  of  view,  it  would  be  intensely  in- 
teresting to  see  a  struggle  between  the  practical  Anglo- 
h  and  the  .ratty  Hebrew. 


Mr.  Gladstone's  Character. 

A.\    AlTRFl  lATJOX    i:y    Mr.    Bin  CE. 

Mr.  Bryce  contributes  to  the  "  Fortnightly  Re- 
view "  and  to  the  "  Youth's  Companion  "  a  brief 
but  mos:  interesting  paper  entitled  "  Some  Traits 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Character."  He  begins  by  re- 
marking that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  one  of  the  great- 
est half-dozen  men  of  his  generation,  ranking 
with  Bismarck,  Lincoln,  and  Cavour.  He  then 
proceeds  to  note  certain  aspects  of  his  character 
which  may  be  of  special  interest  to  young  men. 

The  first  thing,  said  Mr.  Bryce,  which  would 
strike  anyone  who  stayed  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  the  restless  and  unceasing  activity 
of  his  mind.  He  worked  because  he  could  not 
help  working.  He  was  interested  in  everything 
excepting  natural  science,  and  with  inexhaustible 
energy  plunged  into  one  subject  after  another  os 
they  came  up,  delighting  in  the  change  which  en- 
abled him  to  throw  off  the  cares  of  politics  and 
the  inevitable  relaxations  and  disappointments  cf 
public  life.  It  was.  his  practice,  when  returning 
home  late  after  an  excityjg  debate,  to  read  an 
agreeable  but  not  too  exciting  book,  often  but  no: 
always  a  novel,  for  twenty  minutes  after  he  got 
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into  bed.  After  this  he  scarcely  ever  failed  to 
iave  a  good  night's  rest.  But  his  accivuy  of  mind 
was  lJ  great  it  occasionally  became  a  burden  to 
him.  Mr.  Bryce  met  him  one  misty  evening  in 
St.  James'  Park,  spoke  to  him,  and  apologised  if 
he  should  be  disturbing  his  thoughts.  "  My  first 
difficulty, "  he  answered,  "  is  to  avoid  thinking,  so 
I  am  glad  to  be  disturbed." 

A  year  or  two  later  he  told  Mr.  Bryce  that,  to 
rest  and  distract  his  mind,  he  had  formed  the 
habit  of  counting  the  omnibuses  he  met  between 
Downing-street  and  the  House  of  Commons,  so  as 
to  see  whether  he  could  make  an  average  of  them 
based  on  a  comparison  of  the  number  which  passed 
each  day.  This  wonderful  activity  of  mind  did 
not  seem  to-  spring  from  any  sense  of  haste  or 
pressure  to  get  through  one  piece  of  work  in  order 
to  go  on  to  something  else.  He  was  never  in  a 
hurry.  He  went  straight  on  through  everything 
in  a  way  that  reminded  Mr.  Bryce  of  the  long, 
steady,  uniform  stroke  of  the  piston  of  a  steam 
engine.  He  was  never  unpunctual,  never  crowded 
more  things  into  the  day  than  the  day  permitted. 
He  got  rapidly  through  work  not  by  haste,  but  by 
extreme  concentration  of  his  faculties  upon  it.  He 
hated  with  a  holy  hatred  all  needless  expenditure, 
lived  very  simply,  and  had  an  almost  Puritanical 
objection  to  luxury  in  dress,  in  food,  in  the  furni- 
ture of  a  house,  and  in  the  external  paraphernalia 
of  life.  All  his  ideals  were  of  the  moral  sort:  all 
his  pleasures  of  the  intellectual  sort. 

In  1897,  after  he  retired  from  public  life,  he 
regarded  the  presence  in  Parliament  of  men  indif- 
ferent to  political  issues,  who  sought  a  seat  in  or- 
der to  promote  their  private  pecuniary  objects,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  dangers  that  threatened  Par- 
liamentary institutions.  He  was  an  exceedingly 
proud  man.  but  his  pride  only  showed  itself  in  a 
high  sense  of  personal  honoui  and  dignity,  a  sense 
so  high  as  almost  to  exclude  vanity,  which  led 
him  to  deem  it  beneath  him  to  yield  to  vulgar 
passions.  No  one  was  more  agreeable  and  easy 
in  conversation.  He  gave  unstintingly  the  best  that 
he  had  to  give  to  the  person  of  the  least  as  readilv 
as  to  the  person  of  the  most  consequence.  The 
warmth  of  his  feelings,  though  it  sometimes  be- 
trayed him  into  language  of  undue  vehemence  in 
denouncing  unjust  conduct  or  pernicious  prin- 
ciple, did  not  make  him  harsh  in  his  judgment 
of  persons  or  unfair  in  his  treatment  of  them.  Even 
iolent  and  spiteful  antagonists  did  not  rouse  any 
^rsonal  resentment  in  his  large  and  charitable 
i^ind.  Mr.  Bryce  says  he  cannot  recall  a  single 
instance  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  to  be 
actuated  by  a  revengeful  wish  to  punish  a  person 
who  had  assailed  or  injured  him. 

He  had  a  great  respect  for  learning,  and  evon 
greater  for  poetry.     Poetry   and   philosophy  were 


to  him  the  highest  forms  of  human  effort,  but  phil- 
osophy he  valued  chiefly  as  the  handmaid  of  theo- 
logy. 

In  public  life  he  was  very  sanguine.  When  he 
desired  a  thing  he  found  it  easy  to  deem  it  attain- 
able, and  he  gained  much  by  the  cheerrul  eagerness 
with  which  he  threw  himself  into  an  enterprise 
from  which  less  hopeful  men  recoiled  as.  imprac- 
ticable. His  easy  confidence  in  his  own  powers 
led  him  in  his  later  years,  on  one  occasion  when 
he  had  to  speak,  to  enjoy  a  refresing  nap  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  until  the  time  came  for  him  to 
speak.  The  greater  the  emergency,  the  more  com- 
pletely did  he  seem  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  This, 
was  the  result  of  the  amazing  strength  of  his  will, 
which  enabled  him  to  hold  his  emotions  in  check, 
and  summon  all  his  intellectual  resources  in  the 
field  whenever  he  wanted  to  do  so.  He  was  very 
patient  in  listening  to  arguments,  from  those  who 
differed  from  him.  His  courage  was  magnificent. 
Physical  fear  was  unknown  to  him,  and  his  moral 
courage  was  superb.  He  was  cautious  before  he 
committed  himself  to  any  course  of  policy,  but 
once  he  had  chosen  his  course  no  threats  of  oppo- 
nents, fio  qualms  and  tremors  of  friends  could 
turn  him  from  it.  Difficulties  rather  stimulated 
that  wonderful  reserve  of  fighting  force  which  he 
possessed.  Great  as  were  his  intellectual  gifts.  Mr. 
l'.ry<  e  does  not  know  for  which  he  is  inclined  to 
admire  him  more — whether  for  the  freshness  and 
warmth  of  his  feelings,  or  the  lofty  plane  on  which 
his  thoughts  moved.  His  view  of  human  nature 
was  always  charitable  and  even  indulgent.  He  had 
a  very  strong  sense  of  public  duty,  and  his  stand- 
ard of  personal  honour  was  as  high  in  small  things 
as  in  great.  The  memory  of  these  things  and  of 
his  magnanimity  and  of  his  courage  abides  with 
those  who  knew  him,  and  figures  more  largely  in 
their  estimate  of  his  worth  and  his,  place  in  English 
public  life  than  does  their  admiration  for  his  splen- 
did intellectual  powers  and  his  tireless  intellectual 
energy. 


That    Dreadful    Society   Woman. 

The  Ameek  \nisation  of  "Womanhood. 
An  anonymous  writer  in  "  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine "  for  January  writes  a  somewhat  bitter  article 
concerning  the  Anglo-Saxon  Society  woman.  He 
is  a  Jeremiah  who  lifts  up  his,  voice  against  the 
passion  for  excessive  luxury  and  vulgar  display, 
which  has  its  roots  deep  down  in  the  awful  slough 
of  commonplace,  in  which  present-day  Society  is 
floundering.  The  rage  for  notoriety  and  advertise- 
ment, the  hopeless  vulgarity  of  the  smart  world, 
its  sordid  intrigue  and  its  materialistic  ideals  are 
chronicled  and  mourned  over.  Society  in  our  day 
is  passing  through  a  wave  of  gross  materialism,  for 
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which  modern  scepticism  and  the  powerful  Jewish 
influences  are  largely  responsible.  The  smart  So- 
ciety women  are  accused  of  affectation,  even  in 
the  simulation  of  a  passion  which  they  do  not  fee!. 
Their  craving  is  for  what  is  costly  and  unattain- 
able; their  passion  the  passion  for  pre-eminence 
and  power.  A  mad  rivalry  of  ostentation  Is  gradu- 
ally ousting  true  refinement.  A  pushful  arrogance 
of  demeanour  has  almost  slain  good  manners;  ana 
then  we  are  told  that  most  of  this  pestilence  comes 
to  us  from  America.  In  our  growing  Mammon- 
worship,  and  the  consequent  vulgarising  of  our 
social  life,  trans-Atlantic  influences  are  probably 
much  greater  than  most  people  imagine.  It  is  from 
the  United  Scates  that  we  derive  our  growing  love 
of  luxuries  and  extravagance,  the  craze  for  pub- 
licity, the  rush  and  hurry  of  our  social  life,  its  loss 
of  dignity  and  restraint,  and  the  deification  cf 
mere  money-bags.  The  American  woman  of  fashion 
sets  the  impress  of  her  striking  personality  more 
and  more  upon  our  Society.  She  is  more  sceptic  il 
and  frankly  cynical  in  her  utilitarian  views  of 
existence.  The  springs  of  her  action  are  in  her 
head  rather  than  in  her  heart.  She  is  no  Society 
butterfly  or  fairy;  but  keen,  ambitious,  clothed 
with  worldllness  as  with  a  garment,  she  makes  a 
business  of  her  pleasure,  and  regards  sociai  inter- 
course mainly  as  a  means  of  furthering  her  own 
interest.  This  intense  worldliness  is  the  very 
essence  and  marrow  of  Society  in  the  States.  To 
talk  of  domesticity  in  connection  with  these  ladies 
is  to  provoke  a  smile.  The  oppressive  uniformity 
of  modern  life  has  reduced  American  Society 
women  to  a  monotonous  series  of  replicas  of  one 
another.  There  is  a  monotony  in  their  dress,  in 
their  methods  of  speech  and  conversation  as  well 
as  in  their  gait  and  carriage.  They  have  all  the 
same  ideals  of  life,  worldly  success,  and  self- 
advancement.  There  is  a  rivalry  in  extravagant 
ostentation,  and  the  colossal  entertainments  of 
American  Society  women  make  the  finest  efforts 
of  our  English  parvenues  appear  tame  and  insig- 
nificant. The  various  commercial  features  of 
American  social  life  are  being  faithfully  reproduced 
in  the  cosmopolitan  Vanity  Fair  of  London. 
Women,  in  short,  are  playing  the  devil  with  us 
everywhere,  and  the  worst  of  the  lot  is  the  Ameri- 
can woman.  The  ambitious  ladies  of  the  fashion- 
able world  are  responsible  for  sapping  the  effici- 
ency of  the  Army.  They  have  had  far  too  much 
to  say  in  the  matter  of  military  appointments,  and 
the  result,  at  times,  has  been  deplorable. 


The  December  issue  of  the  "  Etude  "  of  Phila- 
delphia is  a  Mozart  number.  Previous  special 
rmmbers  of  this  magazine  have  dealt  with  Bach. 
Schumann.  Wagner,  and  others. 


Can  England  Feed  Herself? 

Yes.  if  She  Tried. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Sorensen  contributes  to  the  "  Contem- 
porary Review  "  a  very  interesting  article,  entitled 
'•  Back  to  the  Land,"  in  which  he  maintains  that 
it  is  all  nonsense  to  say  that  England  cannot  feed 
her  inhabitants.  The  decadence  of  British  agri- 
culture he  attributes  to  the  fundamental  inse- 
curity of  capital  sunk  in  other  men's  land.  Low 
prices,  unfair  rents,  and  high  railway  rates  are  as 
nothing  compared  with  this  basic  grievance.  Given 
sufficient  capital  there  would  have  been  ample  food 
produced  from  English  soil  to  feed  all  English 
men  and  women.  For  lack  of  it  the  land  has  gone 
to  pasture,  and  the  nation  goes  its  way  toward 
moral,  social,  and  physical  degeneration.  He  ad- 
mits that  the  price  of  wheat  has  fallen  since  1874 
from  6s.  lOd.  to  3s.  4d.  a  bushel,  and  barley  from 
4s.  lid.  to  3s.  Oats  have  dropped  from  3s.  to  2s. 
Id.,  but  we  grow  more  oats  to-day  than  we  did 
then. 

How  We  Can  Do  It. 

In  order  to  grow  the  whole  of  our  cereals,  dairy 
produce,  beef,  mutton,  and  a  good  portion  of  the 
fruits  now  purchased  abroad,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  bring  our  agricultural  methods  up  to  those  of 
the  Belgians  and  the  Danes,  and  resume  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land  that  has  dropped  out  of  cultiva- 
tion in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  to  break  up 
six  or  seven  million  acres  of  our  permanent  pas- 
ture. At  present  we  have  only  twenty  million 
acres  under  tillage,  and  "twenty-eight  millions  un- 
der pasture.  We  should  then  have  thirty-two 
million  acres  under  tillage  and  sixteen  million 
acres  under  pasture. 

What  Denmark  Does. 

Denmark.  Mr.  Sorensen  points  out,  has  obtained 
her  agricultural  prosperity  no:  from  protective 
tariffs,  but  from  land  law  reform,  and  he  thinks 
the  same  result  would  follow  in  England  if  the 
cultivator  had  a  right  to  his  own  improvements. 
English  wheat  land  produces  30  bushels  per  acre, 
the  Danish  average  is  39  bushels  per  acre.  Our 
barley  crop  is  33  bushels,  as  against  40  bushels 
in  Belgium.  The  British  cow  gives  30  per  cent. 
less  milk  than  the  Danish  one,  and  eats  quite  as 
much,  if  not  more. 

If  our  cows  were  as  good  milkers  as  those  of  the 
Danes  we  could  produce  as  much  milk  as  we  do 
to-day  after  reducing  the  number  of  our  cows  by 
1,200,000.  But  it  would  require  2,000,000  extra 
cows  of  Danish  quality  to  produce  the  4.200,000 
cwts.  of  butter  which  we  import.  If  we  brought 
our  four  million  cows  up  to  the  Danish  standard 
and  added  another  1\  milKon  to  their  number  we 
could  produce  all  our  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  at 
home. 
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The  Alternative  to  Decay. 

To  produce  all  the  pork,  bacon,  and  ham  that  we 
need  would  require  two  million  acres  more  ullage 
than  we  have  at  present,  and  would  also  require 
another  half  million  acres  to  produce  the  grain 
for  poultry  to  supply  ourselves  with  the 
2,000,000,000  eggs  which  we  at  present  import  from 
the  Continent. 

Mr.  Sorensen  concludes  his  paper  by  insisting 
upon  the  fact  that  the  physique  of  our  town-bred 
population  is  deteriorating.  He  doubts  whether 
three  successive  generations  can  survive  town  life 
at  all.  That  being  the  case,  the  cry  of  "  Back  to 
the  Land  "  seems  to  him  to  be  the  watchword  of 
our  national  survival. 


Nonconformists  and  the  Church. 

Some  COMMENTS  UPON  CaNON   H  ENSON's  SUGGESTION. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  "  Contemporary 
Review  "  Canon  Henson  proposed  thai  Noncon- 
formists should  be  admitted  freely  to  take  com- 
munion in  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  the 
Church  of  England  should  recognise  the  great 
Nonconformist  Churches.  In  the  January  number 
the  editor  has  collected  the  opinions  of  several 
well-known  Broad  and  Evangelical  Churchmen  on 
the  subject.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  entirely  ap- 
proves of  Canon  Henson's  proposal.  The  Dean 
of  Ripon  says  that  he  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
enforcing  the  suggestions  now  made  by  Canon 
Henson,  which  he  himself  arrived  at  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  Dean  of  Durham  says  that  he  is 
profoundly  grateful  to  Canon  Henson.  His  pro- 
posal seems  so  useful,  so  beautiful,  so  true;  and 
yet  one  knows  that  it  will  fail.  He  fears  that  we 
are  as  far  from  a  workable  and  broad-based  Union 
as  ever  we  were.  Dean  Stubbs  says  that  ten  years 
ago  he  suggested  various  practical  reforms  in  the 
direction  suggested  by  Canon  Henson's  article,  but 
he  has  little  hope  of  seeing  such  reforms  seriously 
undertaken  by  any  parry  in  the  English  Church 
which  is  not  first  prepared  to  say  that  that  impor- 
tant clause  in  our  creed  in  which  we  state  our 
belief  in  "  One  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  " 
belongs  not  to  the  Realm  of  Faith  but  to  the  Realm 
of  History. 

Dr.  Rashdall  is  entirely  in  sympathy  with  Canon 
Henson's  spirit,  but  he  thinks  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  accord  a  fuller  recognition  to  non-episcopal 
National  Churches,  such  as  the  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland,  rather  than  to  those  who  have  volun- 
tarily withdrawn  themselves  from  communion  with 
the  historical  Church  of  their  country.  He  would 
follow  the  old  Anglican  tradition  in  regarding  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  rather  than  the 
episcopal  sect  of  that  country,  as  having  a  right 
to  call  itself  the  "  Church  of  Scotland." 


The  Dean  of  Winchester  objects  to  Canon  Hen- 
son's proposals.  He  says  that  it  would  violate  one 
of  the  immemorial  traditions  of  Church  life.  To 
recognise  Nonconformist  ministers  who  have  nc 
episcopal  ordination  as  otherwise  than  irregular 
and  invalid  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Church  or- 
der, a  breach  in  the  continuity  of  Church  life.  An 
attempt  to  stretch  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
Church  would  for  ever  destroy  the  hope  of  a  closer 
fellowship  with  our  brethren  of  the  Eastern  or  the 
Roman  Church. 


Why  the  Germans  Dislike  Us. 

A  writer,  who  disguises  his  personality  under  the 
somewhat  odd  name  of  "  Patriae  quis  Exul,"  con- 
tributes to  the  "  Contemporary  Review  "  a  brief 
but  interesting  paper  upon  "Anglophobia  in  Ger- 
many." He  says  he  is  not  an  alarmist,  but  he  is 
evidently  very  uneasy  at  the  existence  of  such 
widespread  and  deep  popular  animosity  as  that 
which  confronts  him  on  the  Continent,  and  es- 
pecially in  Germany.  Anglophobia  is  there  visible, 
it  is  more  than  a  surface  menace,  and  if  we  cannoc 
eradicate  it  we  may  not  improbably  have  to  reckon 
with  it  as  a  serious  danger.  The  modern  German 
has  a  sane  and  very  keen  mental  equipment.  He 
thinks  before  he  acts,  acts  carefully,  deliberately,, 
consciously,  and  yet — 

in  no  other  European  nation  is  hatred  of  England,  and 
of  Englishmen,  so  general  or  so  deep-rooted,  and  in  its 
more  serious  aspects  so  disquieting,  as  among  our  kin- 
dred in  the  Fatherland.  And  this,  be  it  said,  "sine 
ira  et  studio,"  is  no  hyperbole,  but  sober  statement  of 
fact. 

What  the  War  has  Done. 
"  Patriae  quis  Ex".l  "  is  no  pro-Boer,  but  appears 
to  be  indeed  altogether  on  the  other  side.  But 
he  is  candid  enough  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  the  intense  bitterness  which  prevails  in  Ger- 
many at  present  is  the  product  of  the  war:  — 

Now  the  question  immediately  arises,  how  far  is  the 
Transvaal  War  responsible  for  this  feeling.  In  part,  un- 
doubtedly, it  must  be  admitted  freely,  and  to  a  large 
extent.  The  war  did  not  cause  it.  The  war  fanned  it, 
intensified,  magnified  it;  in  part,  too,  created  it.  Our 
whole  policy  in  South  Africa  has  unquestionably  lost 
us  a  number  of  true  German  friends — men  of  the  old- 
fashioned  type  who  have  watched  the  rise  of  their  own 
country  with  mingled  feelings  of  awe  and  pride,  who 
looked' to  England  as  the  muniment  of  chartered  liberty, 
who.  in  a  new  Germany  "  across  the  seas."  see  the  foun- 
dations of  great  troubles.  These  men  have  become 
estranged.  Their  opinions  upon  the  war  are  well  known. 
They  need  neither  chronicler  nor  apologist.  Theirs  is 
the  opinion  of  Europe  and  of  the  "  pro-Boers."  In  a 
sense,  they  represent  our  own  Liberal  party,  and  are, 
numerically,  of  about  the  same  force.  To  these  must 
be  added  cities  once  Anglophil,  such  as  Hamburg.  There, 
in  the  old  Hanseatic  free  town.  once,  it  may  truly  be 
said,  well-nigh  a  foreign  seaport  of  England,  now  the 
greatest  emporium  of  trade  on  the  Continent,  a  remark- 
able revulsion  of  feeling  has  taken  place.  The  fact  can- 
not be  blinked.  The  women  of  Germany,  their  children, 
the  old  Liberals,   the   learned,   and   the  masses   of  the 
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great  unlearned  are  incensed  against  us.     All  this  un- 
questionably the  war  has  produced. 

This  is  partly  due,  he  thinks,  to  the  press — 
Taken  as  a  whole,  perhaps,  the  German  Press  has  been 
more  consistently  and  maliciously  hostile  than  that  of 
France. 

How  British  .Manners  Affect  Them. 
But  he  admits  that  the  editors,  instead  of  lead- 
ing the  opinion  of  their  readers,  were  compelled 
to  bow  to  the  universal  sentiment.  The  press  has 
been  the  expression  of  the  public  voice.  Anglo- 
phobia on  the  Continent  generally,  apart  from  the 
war,  has  three  ingredients:  First,  dislike  of  the 
individual  Englishman  and  of  his  country's  policy: 
secondly,  commercial,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  poli- 
tical rivalry:  thirdly,  envy,  which  is  the  substratum 
oT  the  whole.  The  insularity  of  the  Englishman, 
his  self-reliance,  his  complacency,  his  aggressive 
personality,  and  his  breeziness  are  intolerable  to 
the  German.  Our  individuality  galls  him,  our 
manner  irritates  him;  he  rages  at  our  buoyant 
personality.  His  military  education  moulds  him 
to  obey,  and  the  rough-and-tumble  Briton  is  jar- 
ring to  his  spirit.  Among  the  Junker  aristocracy 
it  is  the  men,  among  the  middle  class  the  women, 
who  foster  Anglophobia.  The  German  has  a  long 
memory,  and  believes  with  Prince  Bismarck  that 
the  policy  of  England  since  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  been  constantly  to  sow- 
dissension  between  the  Continental  Powers,  in  or- 
der to  profit  by  their  quarrels. 

Mend  Our  Ways  or  Strengthen  Our  Fleet. 
Our  commercial  rivalry  embitters  the  political 
antagonism.  The  war  cry,  "  Made  in  Germany," 
stabbed  the  German  to  the  quick.  He  Is  sensitive, 
and  the  sore  still  smarts;  yet  it  is  a  demonstrated 
fact  that  '•  Made  in  Germany,"  which  was  intended 
as  a  slight,  has  in  reality  been  one  of  the  best 
advertisements  for  German  goods  that  Germans 
ever  had — an  advertisement  paid  for  entirely  at  the 
cost  of  their  rivals.  The  German  envies  our 
wealth,  our  unequalled  resources,  our  English 
name;  and  if  envy  is  akin  to  hatred,  the  genesis  of 
Anglophobia  is  a  real  source  of  danger  to  us.  The 
question  is  whether  we  can  mend  our  manners  as 
we  ought  to  do:  — 

If  Ave  will  not,  if  we  cannot  learn  to  treat  Germany 
as  an  equal,  to  be  less  blustering,  more  gracious  towards 
her.  and  if,  in  ourselves,  we  cannot  learn  to  be  less 
insular,  less  self-sufficient,  more  thoughtful  tow: 
others,  then  let  us  learn  to  be  ready.  "  We  don't  want 
to  fight."  Let  us  then  see  that  we  have  the  ship-. 
There   is   no   danger  yet.   or  in   the    immediate    future 

my  is  not  ready,  nor  can  she  be  for  301 
The  Germans  are  hostile,  increasingly  so;  and  they  be- 
lieve  we   are   degenerating.     Let   us   not,    spreta 
scientia — pass  on  unmindful.  Let  us  strengthen  our  i 

loves  us  to  be  ready. 


Religious  Education  in  India. 

Dr.  Welldon's  emphatic  assertion  that  secular 
education  has  proved  a  lamentable  failure  in  India, 
and  his  suggestion  that  Bible  reading  should  be 
introduced  into  all  schools  and  colleges,  call  forth 
a  vigorous  answer  from  Dr.  D.  Duncan,  late  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Instruction,  Madras,  in  the  "Imperial 
and  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review."  The  writer  sup- 
plies certain  figures  which  show  how  very  small 
a  proportion  of  Indian  education  is  "secular":  — 

According  to  the  last  Quinquennial  Review  of  the 
Progress  of  Education  in  India,  there  were,  on  March 
31,  1897,  under  public  management,  22.288  institutions 
with  1,236,488  pivpils;  and  under  private  management, 
including  private  schools.  129,739  institutions  with 
3,120,382  pupils.  In  other  words,  14.6  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  institutions  were  under  public  manage- 
ment, and  28.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  pupils 
were  in  attendance  at  such  institutions.  It  follows  that 
only  14.6  per  cent,  of  the  institutions  are  required  by 
Government  to  confine  themselves  to  secular  instruction, 
and  only  28.4  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  thus  debarred 
from  receiving  direct  dogmatic  religious  instruction  in 
school. 

He  grants  that  the  pressure  of  secular  subjects 
is  felt  to  be  heavy;  but  the  temptation,  being 
recognised,  bids  fair  to  be  resisted. 

The   Teacher  the  Vital   Question. 

Even  were  Dr.  Welldon's  plea  for  Bible  read- 
ing with  a  conscience  clause  considered,  Dr.  Dun- 
can asks,  "  Where  are  the  teachers  to  come  from?" 
Would  Hindu.  Muhammadan,  or  Buddhist  teachers 
be  expected  or  allowed  to  interpret  the  Christian 
Bible?  "  Even  in  mission-schools  a  large  pro- 
portion, perhaps  the  majority,  of  the  teachers  are 
non-Christians."  simply  because  Christian  teachers 
in  requisite  numbers  and  quality  are  not  forth- 
coming. How  utterly  impracticable,  then,  the 
idea  of  Bible-teaching  in  State-schools! 

The  concurrent  teaching  of  all  the  creeds  is 
dismissed  as  an  impossible  suggestion,  since  a 
large  government  school  will  often  include  Protes- 
tants of  many  denominations  and  Roman  Catho- 
lies:  Muhammadans,  students  of  different  sects 
of  Hindus.  Buddhists,  etc.  The  proposal  to  teach 
'"  fundamental  truths  only,"  common  to  all  re- 
ligions, overlooks  the  utterly  colourless,  abstract, 
and  powerless  generality  which  would  mark  such 
a  residuum. 

Religious  Books  the  Most  in  Demand. 

Dr.  Duncan  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  popular 
d  is  Li  net  ion  between  secular  and  religious  edu- 
cation is  untenable.  In  private  Indian  schools, 
which  form  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole,,. 
literature,  science  and  art  rest  on  a  distinctly  re- 
ligious basis,  and  are  pervaded  by  a  religious  spi'"':. 
He  says:  — 

The  ancient  literature,  science,  and  art  of  India  are* 
saturated  with  religious  thought,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  storm  and  stress  of  modern  life,  books  dealing  with 
religion  continue  to  form  the  largest  proportion  of  In- 
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dian  publications.  These,  for  the  most  part,  are  the 
books  used  as  text-books  in  the  classical  and  vernacular 
languages. 

English  Literature  Soaked  with  the  Bible. 
Dr.   Duncan's  next  point  is  most  impressive   to 
those  who  trust  more   to  the  spirit   than   to   the 
letter:  — 

Turn  now  to  the  English  side  of  the  curriculum,  which 
embraces,  in  addition  to  the  science  and  art  of  the  West, 
the  masterpieces  of  English  poetry  and  prose.  To  say 
that  English  literature,  science,  and  art~  are  leavened 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  reflects  its  ideas 
and  sentiments,  is  to  express  only  a  part  of  the  truth: 
for  all  the  distinctive  moral  and  religious  ideas  and 
sentiments  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  are  incorporated 
in  our  literature,  and  are  the  common  possession  of  all 
who  read  the  English  language.  And  are  we  not  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  the  rising  tide  of  moral  opinion  in 
India  is  due.  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  influence  of 
the  English  literature  with  which  the  educated 
made    their    first    acquaintance    at    school? 

Dr.  Duncan  avers  that  all  parties  "  are  agre^i 
that  the  cultivation  of  character  is  the  main  thing." 
The  "  really  vital  question  "  is  "  the  improve- 
ment of  the  teachers  "  who  are  to  cultivate  the 
character.  The  writer  fears  this  question  may  be 
overlooked  in  the  discussion  of  the  n  religious 
difficulty."      He  says:  — 

Perhaps  it  would  help  to  a  clearer  understanding  oi 
the  policy  of  the  (xovernment  of  India  if  the  well- 
known  distinction  between  "  theology."  or  the  body  of 
doctrines  and  beliefs,  and  '*  religion,"  or  ine  aggregate 
of  feelings  called  forth  on  contemplation  of  the  Deity. 
were  kept  in  view.  The  educational  servants  of  the 
State  are  forbidden  to  inculcate  any  system  of  theologi- 
cal dogmas,  but  thev  are  not  debarred  from  endeavour- 
ing to  mould  and  strengthen  the  character  of  the  young 
by  appealing  to  their  feelings — to  their  religious  feelings 
no  less  than  to  those  that  are  personal  and  social. 
In  calling  to  his  aid.  as  motives  to  right  conduct,  the 
religious  emotions  of  his  pupils,  the  teacher  commits 
no  breach  of  religious  neutrality. 

The  New  Morality  in  India. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  urges  that  the  Govern  - 
ment  policy  has  been  justified  by  its  results:  — 

The  growth  of  a  higher  moral  sense  has  for  years  been 
attracting  the  attention  of  sympathetic  observers,  and 
has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Bishop  Welldon.  "  What- 
ever," he  says,  "  be  the  source  of  the  new  morality  in 
India,  its  presence  and  its  progress  are  not  to  be  denied 
It  does  not  as  yet  touch  the  people  as  a  whole,  but  it 
illumines  even  now  the  highest  intellects  and  consci- 
ences among  them."  That  Christianity,  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  has  had  a  large  share  in  bringing  about 
this  improvement  is  undoubtedly  true:  but  many  other 
agencies,  such  as  the  press,  railways,  increased  material 
prosperity,  good  government,  have  contributed  to  ele- 
vate the  tone  of  society.  May  it  not  be  that  the  de- 
spised secular  education  has  been  one.  and  not  the 
least,  of  the  influences  that  have  been  making  for  righ- 
teousness? This,  at  any  rate,  has  been  the  sustaining 
hope  of  the  present  writer. 

The  young  man  is  singled  out  as  the  principal 
objective  of  two  very  different  divines.  According 
to  Mr.  Spence  in  the  "  Temple  Magazine."  Dr. 
Clifford  declares  helping  young  men  to  be  the  main 
drift  of  his  ministry.  Mr.  George  Clarke,  in  the 
"Sunday  Strand,"  pronounces  Dr.  Moule's  (the  new 
Bishop  of  Durham)  greatest  work  in  life  to  be 
his  influence  over  young  men. 


Do  Trades  Unions  Limit  Output  ? 

A  Reply  to  the  "Times." 
Mr.  Clement  Edwards,  in  the  "  Contemporary 
Review,"  replies  at  some  length  to  the  series  of 
articles  published  in  the  "  Times,"  the  gist  of 
which  is  that  British  manufacturers  are  handi- 
capped in  the  markets  of  the  world  by  the  restric- 
tions placed  upon  output  by  trades  unions.  Mr. 
Edwards  declares  that  the  policy  of  "  ca'  canny  " 
has  been  advocated  only  by  the  editor  of  tne  "  Sea- 
man's Chronicle,"  who  is  not  a  trades  union  leader, 
Socialist,  or  otherwise,  and  by  Mr.  Mctihee,  who 
is  a  commercial  traveller,  formerly  M.P.  for  Louth. 
This  agitation  by  two  Anti-Socialist  middle-class 
sympathisers  Mr.  Edwards  declares  represents  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  "  ca'  canny"  policy  in 
connection  with  the  English  trades  union  move- 
ment. He  maintains  that  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  to  justify  the  charge  that  the  trades 
unionists  and  their  leaders  secretly  connive  dt 
loafing.  The  Commission  which  investigated  the 
subject  did  not  even  give  a  hint  that  such  a  prin- 
ciple exists  among  trades  unionists.  Mr.  Charles 
Booth,  Dr.  Schulze-Gaevernitz.  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb,  who  have  all  investigated  and  pub- 
lished the  results  of  their  investigations,  give  nc 
support  to  the  accusation  of  the  "  Times,"  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  maintain  that  the  state- 
ments in  the  "  Times  "  are  qtike  incorrect,  and  the 
reverse   of   truth. 

The  Bricklaying  Accusation. 
The  Amalgamated  Engineers  and  other  leading 
unions  frequently  expel  members  for  chronic  lazi- 
ness. All  the  leaders  of  the  Old  and  New  Union- 
ism In  their  speeches  and  reports  have  insisted 
upon  the  importance  of  giving  a  fair  day's  work  fcr 
a  fair  day's  wage.  As  for  the  famous  assertion 
that  bricklayers  laid  1,000  bricks  per  day  twenty 
years  ago,  and  only  lay  300  or  400  now.  Mr. 
Edwards  declares  that  the  statement  is  worthy  of 
Baron  Munchausen.  As  far  back  as  1867  the  or 
dinary  trades  union  limit  was  300  bricks  a  day. 
The  only  way  in  which  the  "  Times  "  could  have 
arrived  at  its  figures  was  by  comparing  railway 
tunnel  work  or  field  ranging  work  with  ordinary 
bricklaying.      The  two  things  are  no:  comparable. 

The  Effect  of  the  Eight  Hours'  Day. 
So  far  from  the  British  workman  diminishing 
the  speed  of  his  work,  the  reverse  is  the  case  in 
many  industries.  Both  in  the  engineering  and 
in  the  cotton  trade  more  work  was  turned  ou: 
under  the  fifty-one  hour  system  than  under  the 
longer  working  week  of  fifty-seven  to  sixty  hours. 
The  accusation  most  commonly  heard  is  that  the 
dock  scrike  introduced  the  system  of  going  easy, 
but  both  Mr.  Charles  Booth  and  Mr.  Sydney  Hoi- 
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land  admit  that  the  dock  strike  has  had  no  pre- 
judicial effect  upon  the  work  of  the  dockers. 

Time  v.  Piece  Work. 

Mr.  Edwards  then  traverses  one  accusation  after 
another.  He  denies  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
unions  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  machinery. 
As  for  the  accusation  '  that  they  object  to  piece 
work,  57  per  cent,  of  the  trades  unions  in  the 
country  insist  upon  piece  work,  as  against  29  per 
cent,  who  insist  upon  time  work,  and  14  per  cent, 
who  recognise  both.  Only  39  per  cent,  of  the 
workmen,  organised  or  unorganised,  either  insist 
upon  or  are  willing  to  work  piece  work,  while 
among  trades  unionists  the  proportion  is.  75  per 
cent. 

In  the  building  trade  Mr.  Edwards  maintains 
that  piece  work  leads  to  scamping.  As  for  the  al- 
leged veto  upon  the  employment  of  apprentices, 
Mr.  Holloway,  of  the  Master  Builders,  said  that  the 
reason  for  the  falling-off  in  the  building  trade 
was  owing  to  difficulty  on  the  part  of  employers 
who  were  of  opinion  that  apprentices  did  not 
pay.  As  for  the  charge  that  the  unions  object  to 
overtime,  he  admits  that  this  is  true  only  in  rela- 
tion to  systematic  overtime.  They  do  not  raise 
the  least  objection  to  necessary  or  emergency 
overtime.  In  insisting  upon  penalising  system- 
atic overtime  they  are  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  such  employers  as  Mr.  Mather,  who 
maintains  that  the  practice  of  working  overtime 
is  bad  for  masters  and  men.  As  for  the  short- 
ening of  the  working  day,  Mr.  Edwards  proves, 
by  quotations  from  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  that  the  eight-hours' 
day  has  resulted  in  economy  of  fuel  and  gas.  a 
diminution  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery, 
while  the  men  do  as  much  work  as  they  did  before. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Edwards  admits  that  the  union? 
have  often  behaved  unreasonably,  thai  many 
unionists  are  lazy  and  skulking  fellows,  who  hate 
work;  but  although  that  may  be  admitted,  there  is 
no  ground  whatever  for  the  grave  charges  that  the 
unions  connive  at  laziness  or  that  their  leaders 
secretly  urge  a  policy  of  go-easy. 


The  Expected  Revolution  in  Spain. 

In  the  "  Contemporary  Review  "  Mr.  John  Fore- 
man, writing  a  brief  but  very  compact  paper,  warns 
us  that  we  may  expect  a  revolution  in  Spain 
at  any  moment. 

A  Weyler  Pronunciamento. 
General  Weyler,  together  with  a  prominent  De- 
puty, who  was  concerned  in  the  Dupuy  de  Lome 
incident   at   Washington,   and   a   General   of   Divi- 
sion   who    only    a    year    ago    enjoyed    the    favour 


and  confidence  of  the  Queen-Regent,  are  the  men 
who  are  going  to  upset  the  present  dynasty.  With 
one  of  them  Mr.  Foreman  tells  us  he  has  been  on 
terms  of  intimacy  for  several  years.  Their  pro- 
gramme is  a  military  pronunciamento,  and  the 
seizure  of  the  Government  with  the  support  of  the 
Army.  They  argue  that  every  step  on  the  road 
to  freedom  and  progress  in  Spain  has  been  gained 
by  violence.  There  never  was  a  happy  and  con- 
tented nation  existing  under  a  Bourbon  monarch, 
and  a  revolution  wrould  give  hope  to  fatalists  who 
regard  the  present  regime  with  positive  despair. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  believe  that  even  a  re- 
volution could  save  Spain,  if  Mr.  Foreman  be  right 
as  to  the  universality  of  official  corruption  and  the 
absence  of  anything  that  could  be  described  as 
patriotism. 

Why  Spain  Went  to  War. 
His  account  of  the  explanation  given  him  by  a 
politician  of  high  rank  as  to  why  Spain  went  to 
war  with  America  in  1898,  illustrates  the  kind  of 
public  spirit  which  prevails  in  the  Peninsula:  — 

Patriotism,  he  said,  did  not  influence  anyone  in  .1 
position  to  decide  between  peace  and  war.  The  Queen's 
tirst  thought  was  the  safety  of  her  family  and  dynastj  ; 
Sagasta  feared  he  might  lose  his  office  and  popularity: 
and  the  generals  could  only  express  their  willingness 
to  support  any  resolution  of  the  Government,  without 
discussing  its  probable  issue,  for  fear  of  being  accused 
of  cowardice.  Then  there  were  others  who  very  clearly 
foresaw  the  chance  of  promotion,  if  they  came  out  of  the 
fray  alive,  whatever  the  result  of  the  war  might  be. 
The  populace,  supported  by  the  clergy,  clamoured  for 
war,  whilst  Don  Carlos  issued  a  manifesto  threatening 
to  raise  his  standard  if  Cuba  were  yielded  to  America. 
If  the  Queen  had  opposed  these  collective  forces  her 
throne  would  have  been  swept  away,  and  when  the 
safety  of  her  dynasty  and  that  of  her  adopted  country 
hung  in  opposite  scales,  she  did  not  hesitate  on  which 
side  to  throw  her  influence.  But,  he  added,  after  all, 
the  los-  of  her  colonies  is  entirely  due  to  an  unfore- 
seen event — the  moral  support  giv\_u  by  England  to 
America:  and  the  present  generation  can  never  I 
England's  unfriendly  intervention. 

There  is  great  popular  discontent  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Republicans  are  in  a  majority  in 
the  country.  There  is  great  distress  and  great 
discontent.  The  Government  is  at  its  wits'  end 
for  money,  and  even  to  avert  the  threatened  re- 
volution it  cannot  dispense  with  the  consumer's 
tax.  which  is  levied  upon  all  food,  excepting  bread, 
entering  the  towns.  This  tax  produces  £2,600,000 
for  the  National  Treasury,  and  £2,000,000  for  the 
municipalities.  It  seems  to  be  an  octroi  of  the 
most  crushing  kind.  All  wine  taken  into  Barce- 
lona pays  a  tax  of  433  per  cent.,  and  into  Madrid 
of  200  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Spanish  trade  has 
suffered  considerably  by  the  loss  of  the  trade  with 
Cuba.  The  charges  for  the  Army  and  Navy  can- 
not be  reduced,  for  although  there  is  no  navy  to 
speak  of,  the  number  of  naval  officers  remains  the 
same  as  it  was  before  the'war.  Only  ten  per  cent, 
of    the    Spaniards,    according    to    Mr.    Foreman's 
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estimate,  are  honest  tax-payers.      The  others  cheat 
the  revenue  to  the  uttermost  of  their  capacity. 
The  Priests  and  Carlism. 

Priestly  influence,  which  has  no  connection  at 
all  with  religion,  undermines  all  attempts  at  so- 
cial progress.  Carlism  is  simply  an  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  Rome,  wielded  by  the  Spanish  hier- 
archy. Whenever  the  priests  are  threatened,  one 
hears  of  Carlist  risings  in  the  Pyrenees.  When 
the  proposed  Radical  measures  are  withdrawn  the 
Carlist  bogey  is  locked  up  again. 

Mr.  Foreman's  conclusion  is  that  the  Clericals, 
the  Catalanists,  and  the  Republicans  aim  at  such 
different  goals  that  nothing  but  the  stern  rule  of 
a  strong  man  will  suffice  to  secure  unity  of  action. 
From  which  we  may  conclude  that  General  Wey- 
ler  finds  himself  on  the  threshold  of  a  dictatorship. 
This,  however,  is  my  deduction  from  Mr.  Fore- 
man's article.  Mr.  Foreman  himself  does  not 
condense  his  conclusions  in  such   plain  language. 


Newspapers  in   1921. 

What  will  newspapers  be  like  in  1921?  That  is 
the  question  discussed  by  a  number  of  eminent 
journalists  in  the  "  Caxton  Magazine  "  for  Decem- 
ber. Sir  Edward  Russell,  whose  contribution 
comes  first,  expects  and  hopes  for  a  reaction 
against  the  assumption  which  underlies  the  new 
type  of  newspaper,  that  it  is  enough  for  people 
to  get  the  news  of  the  world  in  "  snippets,  and 
that  they  may  be  depended  upon  to  make  the  right 
use  of  it."  In  other  words,  there  will  be  a  revival 
of  the  leading  article.  Mr.  R.  D.  Blumenfeld,  the 
News  Editor  of  the  "  Daily  Mail,"  on  the  other 
hand,   thinks   that   development  will   continue  on 

Daily  Mail  "  lines,  precisely  the  opposite  to  Sir 
Edward  Russell's.  He  thinks  that  the  penny 
newspaper  will  be  superseded  by  the  half-penny. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  goes  across  the  Atlantic  for  his 
model:  — 

The  English  newspaper  press  for  1921  will  be  Ameri- 
canised. It  will  be  more  intelligent,  better  printed, 
more  copiously  illustrated,  less  stodgy,  more  enterpris- 
ing. It  will  also  be  ashamed  of  published  acres  of  un- 
interesting advertisements,  for  it  will  take  pain-  to 
make  its  advertisement  pages  as  interesting  as  any  of 
the  other  pages  in  the  paper. 

But  Mr.  D.  Edwards,  Managing  Editor  of  the 
"  Daily  News."  finds  his  model  in  his  own  office:  — 

The  four  leading  British  journals,  placed  in  order  of 
merit,  stand   thus  to-day:  — 
The  "  Times."  The  "  Standard." 

The  "  Daily  News."  The  "  Daily  Telegraph." 

Twenty  years  hence  the  order  will  be: — 
The  "Daily  New-/'  The  "Standard." 

The  "  Times."  The  "  Daily  Telegraph." 


"  McClure's  Magazine  "  contains  an  article,  il- 
lustrated by  photographs,  taken  by  the  author, 
entitled  "  In  and  Around  the   Great  Pyramid." 


How  to  Make  Peace. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Malcolm  McColl,  in  an  article 
entitled  "Russia,  Germany,  and  Britain;  a  Warn- 
ing and  a  Moral,"  contributes  to  the  "  Fortnightly 
Review  "  his  ideas  as  to  how  peace  should  be 
made.  By  a  series  of  apposite  quotations  from 
the  despatch  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  the  speech 
of  Sir  Hugh  Cairnes  in  1858,  he  succeeds  in  mak- 
ing out  a  very  good  case  for  his  contention  that 
the  Conservatives  in  Imperial  matters  have  in- 
herited a  splendid  heirloom  of  generosity.  De- 
spising all  the  clamour  of  the  Anglo-Indian  loyal- 
ists, who  supported  Lord  Canning's  proclamation 
confiscating  the  property  of  the  people  of  Oude, 
annulled  the  proclamation,  and  declared 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  ultimate  sucess  but  am- 
nesty. This  policy  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  Lord 
Derby,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Sir  Hugh  Cairnes,  and  Lord 
Clyde,  was  the  antithesis  of  the  policy  that  has 
been  tried  in  South  Africa,  and  its  success  was  as 
speedy  and  conspicuous  as  the  Government's  South 
African  policy  has  been  the  reverse. 

Send  Out  a  Commission. 

What  Canon  McColl  suggests  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  propose  an  armistice,  and  send  out 
a  Commission  of  able  and  fair-minded  men  repre- 
senting both  parties,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  and 
Lord  Reay,  and  to  this  Commission  he  would  add 
Lord  Kitchener,  "  for  his  is  an  eminently  equit- 
able and  judicious  mind."  Such  a  Commission, 
he  thinks,  would  cast  no  slur  upon  Lord  Milner, 
although  there  is  evidently  to  be  no  place  for 
him  upon  it.  It  would  be  the  business  of  this 
Commission  to  examine  the  whole  situation  with 
their  own  fresh  eyes  and  mind,  taking  counsel 
of  Boers  and  British  alike.  They  would  then  re- 
turn with  a  scheme  of  settlement  which  Parlia- 
ment may  be  trusted  to  discuss  without  party  spirit. 
Bismarck's  \  iew  of  the  Boers. 

Canon  McColl  quotes,  however,  an  interesting 
passage  from  Dr.  Lyman's  book  on  Prince  Bis- 
marck, after  his  dismissal,  in  which  he  says  Prince 
Bismarck's  sympathies  were  openly  on  the  Boer 
side.  He  also  quotes  a  remark  made  by  an  officer 
of  rank  in  the  German  navy,  who  met  him  in  an 
English  yacht  in  a  foreign  port.  Someone  remarked 
it  was  strange  that  while  individual  Germans 
were  most  agreeable  and  friendly,  the  German 
nation  was  bitterly  hostile  to  the  British  Empire. 
The  officer's  manner  suddenly  changed,  and  be- 
came almost  fierce.  "  Do  you  wonder  at  it?"  he 
asked.  "  I  am  a  sailor,  and  have  been  all  over 
the  world,  and  I  have  never  entered  a  harbour 
without  finding  your  flag  flying.  On  land  we  are 
ad  powerful.  On  the  sea  we  are  nothing  while 
you  keep  your  supremacy.  We  are  sick  of  that, 
and  are  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  it." 
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British  v.  German  Military  "  Stupidity." 

Lieut. -Colonel  Maude  makes  an  effective  retort 
against  Teutonic  scribes  in  a  paper  entitled  "  The 
British  Officer  and  his  Foreign  Critics,"  which  he 
contributes  to  "  Macmillan's."  He  takes  thc- 
Franco-German  War  of  1870  as  a  classic  instance 
of  successful  military  organisation  on  the  Ger- 
man side,  and  argues  that  our  officers  have  no 
reason  to  fear  comparison  with  the  Germans.  He 
quotes  a  remark  by  Von  Moltke  when  he  was  de- 
fending the  British  Army  against  disparagement 
that  "English  officers  did  not  go  to  the  front  i:i 
first-class  carriages."  He  then  proceeds  to  show 
how  sadly  at  fault  German  officers  and  people  were 
at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.    He  says:  — 

Considering  the  facilities  of  daily  intercommunication 
which  existed  between  Germany  and  France,  it  is  noth- 
ing less  than  astonishing  that  the  army,  as  a  whole, 
was  so  badly  informed  as  to  the  rottenness  of  the 
French  military  machine.  .  .  The  officers  on  the 
spot  had  put  off  to  a  more  convenient  season  the  pur- 
chase of  maps  of  their  own  garrisons,  and  tha  study 
ol  the  printed  matter  available  about  their  possible 
enemy. 

In  Management  of  the  Railways. 

Their  railway  arrangements  estimated  on  no 
very  exacting  scale,  came  to  speedy  grief:  — 

'though  the  capacities  of  the  railways  had  been 
ciliated  at  the  low  figure  of  twenty-four  trains  a  day  for 
double  lines,  and  twelve  for  single,  yet  the  whole  elabor- 
ate scheme  broke  down  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours. 
.  .  .  This  rate  of  despatch  excited  the  scorn  of  our 
own  managers  of  railway-traffic,  who  even  in 
days  were  capable  of  handling  one  hundred  and  twenty 
trains  a  day  over  a  double  line. 

Seven  years  later  in  India  our  single  line  railway*. 
in  spite  of  the  disadvantages  of  native  signallers,  plate- 
layers, etc.,  and  the  long  continuance  of  the  strain  on 
their  resources,  contrived  to  beat  even  the  best  of  the 
German  records  in  the  railing  of  troops  to  the  front. 

So  far  as  my  information  goes  the  3  ft.  ti  in.  Cap< 
and  Natal  single  lines  have  also  beaten  them,  over 
curves  and  gradients  more  severe  than  anything  in 
Germany. 

A  Suggestive  Contrast. 

The  writer  then  draws  a  striking  contrast.  He 
tells  how  a  few  Uhlans  with  railway  men  were 
despatched  from  Saarbrucken  to  blow  up  the  rail- 
way between  Saargemand  and  Bitsch  on  French 
soil.  They  could  not  get  a  map  of  the  country 
in  Saarbrucken.  Their  destination  was  twelve 
miles  away,  in  difficult  country,  but  coverable  by 
a  cavalry  man  in  four  or  five  hours  at  the  very 
most.  "  It  took  them  exactly  two  days  to  find 
the  railway,  and  the  damage  done  by  the  wreck- 
ing party  could  have  easily  been  repaired  in  a 
couple  of  hours."  A  British  officer  in  India,  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  Sikh  war,  was  ordered  by 
Lord  Gough  to  fetch  a  regiment  from  Tapp's  Nose 
a  mountain  five  thousand  feet  above  the  plains 
and  forty  miles  away.  "  Right  over  the  Scwaliks, 
hills  nearly  1,200  feet  high,  and  through  the  great 
jungles  of  the  Doon,"  over  a  country  roadless, 
mapless,    and    completely    unknown    to    him.    this 


officer  rode  without  a  check,  and  reached  his  des- 
tination in  five  hours! 

The  Different  Territories. 

The  "  intelligence  "  conveyed  to  German  genera's 
is  next  brought  under  notice.  Turcos,  Algerians, 
and  Zouaves  were  reported  along  the  frontier  from 
the  first  day  of  the  war;  yet  they  only  arrived  in 
Marseilles  on  July  25— a  fact  notified  to  Ger- 
man headquarters  some  time  previously  but  for- 
gotten in  the  general  excitement.  The  writer 
adds: — 

Except  from  a  few  non-commissioned  officers  i  E  the 
Frontier  Guards  and  Forest  Police,  not  a  single  trust- 
worthy report  was  brought  in  in  those  first  days  of 
panic  and  confusion. 

He  goes  on  to  contrast  the  French  forces — a  regu- 
lar army,  properly  informed  and  organised,  com- 
manded by  well-known  men,  proceeding  on  well- 
known  roads,  and  all  within  ten  to  twenty  miles 
of  the  German  outposts — with  the  Boers,  without 
army  organisation,  without  roads,  with  unknown 
commanders,  in  an  unknown  country,  operating 
with  extraordinary  mobility  over  distances  tea 
times  those  involved  in  the  German  campaign. 

Comparative  Courage. 

In  answer  to  German  taunts  of  cowardice,  the 
writer  quotes  Meckel's  narrative  of  his  first  battle 
in  France,  to  the  effect  that  the  field  was  literally 
strewn  with  men  who  had  left  the  ranks  and  were 
doing  nothing.  "  Whole  battalions  could  have 
been  formed  from  them."  Some  squatted  in  fur- 
rows like  hares;  others  in  queues  of  six  at  a  time 
took  shelter  behind  trees.  Meckel  reports  the 
scene  with  evident  shame.  Had  these  troops  been 
suddenly  surrounded,  would  they  have  surrendered 
with  any  less  alacrity  than  our  poor  fellows  caught 
on  the  veldt?— 

■When  the  Franc-Tireurs  arrived  on  the  scene  in  1870 
conditions  of  warfare  became  more  like  those  at 
present  rife  in  South  Africa,  and  the  surprises  of  patrols 
and  small  bodies  up  to  the  size  of  a  company  or  squad- 
ron became  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  all,  Major 
Kunz  tabulates  from  official  diaries  no  fewer  than  forty- 
six  of  these  incidents,  in  only  six  of  which  did  the 
Germans  succeed  in  beating  off  their  assailants;  and  the 
total  casualty  list  under  this  heading  for  six  months 
amounted  to  30  officers,  643  men.  and  850  horses,  figures 
which  compare  very  unfavourably  with  our  own  losses 
when  all  differences  are  taken  into  consideration. 


The  "  Century  Magazine  "  for  January  has  a  very 
interesting  paper  by  Mr.  E.  Hough  on  "  The  Set- 
tlement of  the  West."  The  West  of  America, 
he  concludes,  is  no  longer  a  country  for  the  poor 
man  and  the  pioneer.  Another  article  deals 
with  "  Huxley  as  a  Literary  Man."  In  an  article 
on  •'  Electric  Transit  in  London  and  Paris,"  Mr.  I. 
X.  Ford,  mentioning  the  London  "  tube,"  points 
out  what  an  enormous  aPdvantage  it  would  have 
been  if  the  'tube"  had,  as  in  Paris,  been  built 
with   municipal  capital,  obtained  at  low  rates. 
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Submarines  in  Former  Times. 

From  the  jubilation  and  trepidation  created  by 
French  and  American  submarine  boats  one  might 
suppose  that  "  under-water  war  "  was  a  totally 
unprecedented  novelty.  But  submarines  have  ap- 
parently quite  a  venerable  history,  as  Major  C. 
Field  shows  in  the  "  United  Service  Magazine." 
He  says:  — 

Ancient  Greek  and  Medieval. 

The  idea  of  submarine  locomotion  is  a  very  old  one. 
Among  classical  writers  even  v  e  here  and  there  come 
—  references  or  suggestions  as  to  divers  and  diving 
facilitated  by  mechanical  or  other  appliances.  Aristotl 
speaks  of  an  instrument  which  was  used  by  diver-  in 
has  day  to  keep  themselves  supplied  with  air  when 
below  the  surface.  Alexander  the  Great  is  credited 
with  having  in  his  employ  men  who  made  use  of  appar- 
atus which  enabled  them  to  walk  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Pliny,  too,  has  some  story  of  a  diving  apparatus, 
while  Calluricus  is  said  to  have  devised  a  submarine 
gun  for  the  |  Greek  fire,  s  compound  which 

burnt  as  readily  in  water  as  in  air.  Friar  Bacon,  lou° 
considered  as  a  wizard  by  his  countrymen,  but  now 
recognised  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  erudi- 
tion and  scientific  attainment,  refers  to  divers  with  air- 
tubes,  writing  about  the  year  L270. 

Scandinavian    (1505). 

Olaus  Magnus,  Bishop  of  Upsala,  wrote  in  the 
sixteenth  century: — 

a  here  are  pirates  in  Gruntland  who  make  use  of 
skiffs  and  vessels  constructed  of /leather,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  going  wherever  they  wish,  either  above  or  below 
water,  and  by  their  means  they  pierce  and  make  great 
holes  in  passing  merchant  vessels.  In  the  year  1505 
I  saw  two  of  these  leathern  boats  or  skiffs  in  the 
cathedral    church    of   Asloe,    in    the   western    porch. 

Major  Field  declares  "  it  is  a  fact  that  a  diving 
bell,  or  a  similar  contrivance,  was  experimented 
with  in  153S  at  Toledo  "  before  the  Emperor 
Charles  V. 

Barbary  Corsairs    (1629). 

Furtenbach,  in  his  "  History  of  Naval  Architec- 
ture," published  in  1629,  says:  — 

The  Corsairs  (of  Barbary),  indeed,  are  very  wily  in 
attack  and  defence,  acquainted  with  many  sorts  of  pro- 
jectiles— even  submarine  torpedoes,  which  a  diver  will 
attach  to  the  enemy's  keel. 

English  (1579). 

The  Venetians  are  reported  to  have  used  a  sub- 
marine boat  in  1559  to  raise  a  sunk  galleon:  — 

Twenty  years  later  we  have  a  full  description  of  a 
submarine  vessel  which  was  projected  by  an  English 
man,  William  Bourne,  who  had  served  as  a  gunner 
in  the  navy  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He.  unfortunately, 
gives  his  readers  no  idea  of  what  method  he  intended 
to  use  for  the  propulsion  of  his  boat,  but  otherwise  his 
description  is  very  complete  and  interesting.  He  terms 
it  his  "  18th  Deuise,"  and  begins  by  the  axiom  that 
"  It  is  possible  to  make  a  shippe  or  boate  that  may  goe 
vnder  the  water  vnto  the  bottome,  and  so  to  come  vp 
againe  at  your  pleasure."  The  boat  evidently  was  to 
have  three  decks  or  horizontal  compartments,  the 
upper  and  lower  water-tight  and  the  central  one  pierced 
with  holes  and  provided  with  two  longitudinal  bulk- 
heads that,  when  drawn  inwards,  let  in  the  water  and 
decreased  her  displacement,  and  when  pushed  out 
hard  against  the  perforated  sides  drove  out  and  ex 
eluded  the  water,  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  dis- 


placement of  the  vessel.  Curiously  enough,  we  find 
a  very  similar  device  adopted  in  the  Campbell-Ash 
submarine  boat,  which  was  tried  in  1885.  .  .  .  The 
hollow  mast  for  the  air  supply  is  repeated  in  the  very 
successful  diving-boat,  Argonaut,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Simon  Lake,  of  New  Jersey,  which  procures  air  in 
precisely  the  same  way  when  working  in  shallow  water. 


Devices   of   1610,   1626, 


1662. 


In    1610    a    Dutch    inventor,    Cornelius    Drebbe., 
experimented  successfully  in   the  Thames: — 

The  inventor  appears  to  have  found  some  method  of 
reoxygenising  the  foul  air,  and  so  made  his  boat  inde- 
pendent of  communication  with  the  surface.  The  in- 
vention is  thus  described  by  an  old  writer:  "  A  con- 
ceit of  Drebbel's,  who  is  affirmed  by  more  than  a 
few  credible  persons  to  have  contrived  for  the  late 
learned  King  James  a  vessel  to  go  under  water,  of  which 
tryal  was  made  in  the  Thames  with  admired  success, 
■  1  carrying  twelve  rowers  besides  passengers, 
one  of  which  is  yet  alive  and  related  it  to  an  excellent 
mathematician  Avho  informed  me  of  it."  .  .  .  There 
is  extant  a  warrant  dated  1626,  from  "  His  Majestie  to 
the  Master  of  the  Ordnaunce.  thereby  signifying  His 
Hignes^es  pleasure  and  order  given  to  Sir  William 
Eeydon,   Lieut,  of  the  Ordinance,  for  the  makying  of 

water  mines,  water  petards,  fforged  cases 
be  shot  with  fireworks,  and  boates  to  goe  under  water:" 
and  again,  later  in  the  same  year,  a  warrant  from  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  for  the  delivery  of  "  360  fforged 
iron  cases  with  fireworks,  50  water  mynes.  290  water 
petards,  and  two  boates  to  conduct  them  under  water. 
for  ELM.  present  services,  to  goe  with  the  rleete."  A 
Frenchman  is  said  to  have  exhibited  a  diving-boat.  60 
feet  long,  at  Amsterdam  in  1653,  and  two  others  of  his 
countrymen,  i'eres  Mersenne  and  Fourier,  wrote  de- 
scribing contrivances  of  the  kind  some  years  before 
that  (in  1634).  Possibly  it  is  the  first-mentioned  that 
is  referred  to  by  Foulis  in  1662,  when  he  mention-  "  the 
Rotterdam  ship  which  would  kill  the  English  under- 
water." 


What  American  Reciprocity  Means. 

Mr.  John  Ball  Osborne  contributes  to  the  •"At- 
lantic Monthly"  for  December  an  article,  entitled 
"  Expansion  Through  Reciprocity."  It  is  a  useful- 
exposition  of  how  the  reciprocity  question  stands 
in  America  at  the  present  moment.  Mr.  Osborne 
is  a  strong  advocate  of  reciprocity,  but  the  value 
of  his  article  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  sets  out  suc- 
cinctly the  present  position  of  the  reciprocity 
question  in  the  United  States.  His  own  view  is 
thus  expressed:  "  Reciprocity  is  the  only  safeguard 
against  a  war  of  retaliatory  tariffs,  destructive  to 
commerce  and  prejudicial  to  international  comity." 

The  first  attempt  of  the  Americans  to  establish 
reciprocity  dates  from  the  Treaty  of  1854.  concluded 
with  the  British  Government  on  behalf  of  Canada. 
It  provides  for  the  exemption  from  duty  of  a  list  of 
natural  products  of  the  farm,  forest,  mine,  quarry. 
and  sea.  This  list  was  identical  on  both  sides. 
It  went  into  operation  in  1855.  and  was  abrogated 
in  1866.  The  second  reciprocity  treaty  was  that 
with  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1875,  which  estab- 
lished a  virtual  protectorate  over  the  latter.  Se- 
veral treaties  of  reciprocity  were  negotiated  with 
other  countries,  notably  with  Mexico.  Spain,  and 
the  Dominican  Republic,  but  they  did  not  come  to 
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anything.  Reciprocal  arrangements  were  nego- 
tiated in  1891  and  1892  by  Mr.  Blaine  with  Ger- 
many, Austria,  France,  and  various  American  Re- 
publics and  colonies.  They  were  only  in  operation 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  were  abrogated  in  1894. 
In  1896,  the  Republican  party  pledged  itself  to  re- 
establish reciprocity  equally  with  protection;  in 
1897  the  Dingley  Tariff  was  passed,  which  con- 
tained in  sections  3  and  ,4  provisions  authorising 
the  President  to  negotiate  reciprocal  agreements 
with  other  countries.  Section  3  gave  the  President 
the  power  to  suspend  by  proclamation  the  exist- 
ing duties  on  wine,  spirits,  and  worKs  of  art  in 
exchange  for  reciprocal  and  equivalent  concessions 
by  countries  from  which  such  goods  were  im- 
ported. Agreements  were  concluded  with  France. 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Portugal,  which  are  work- 
ing satisfactorily:  — 

But  it  is  Section  4  of  the  Dingley  law  that  is  the 
real  legislative  expression  of  the  Republican  pledge  of 
reciprocity.  It  empowers  the  President  to  negotiate 
reciprocity  treaties  which  may  provide,  during  a  period 
not  to  exceed  five  years,  for  concessions,  on  the  follow- 
ing bases,  to  the  contracting  nation,  in  exchange  for 
equivalent  advantages  secured  to  the  export  interests 
of  the  United  States:  — 

(1)  Reduction  of  the  present  duty  upon  any  article 
imported  from  any  country,  to  the  extent  of  not  more 
than  20  per  cent. 

(2)  Transfer  from  the  dutiable  to  the  free  list  of  any 
article  that  is  a  natural  product  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try, and,  at  the  same  time,  not  a  natural  product  of  the 
United  States. 

(3)  Guarantee  of  retention  on  the  free  list  of  any  ar- 
ticle now  free. 

President  McKinley  appointed  Mr.  J.  A.  Kasson 
to  negotiate  with  foreign  countries.  He  applied 
himself  to  the  work  with  a  will.  Mr.  Osborne 
says:  — 

Besides  the  reciprocal  agreements  under  Section  3, 
already  mentioned,  the  substantial  results  of  the  work 
of  tne  Reciprocity  Commission  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  eleven  treaties  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
by  the  President,  and  still  pending  action  by  that 
tody:  — 

THE  KASSON  TREATIES. 
Country.  Concluded. 

France July  24,  1899. 

Great  Britain  for — 

Barbados -Tune  16,  1899. 

British  Guiana.: Tuly  18,  1899. 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands       .  Tuly  21.  1899. 

Jamaica     July  22,  1899. 

Bermuda Juiv  24,  1899. 

Argentine  Republic July  10.  1899. 

Denmark  for — 

St.  Croix    June    5,  1900. 

Ecuador July  10.  1900. 

Nicaragua     Oct.  20.  1899. 

Dominican  Republic     June  25.  1900. 

The  first  seven  conventions  in  the  foregoing  list 
were  transmitted  to  the  Senate  at  the  first  session  of 
the  Fifty-Sixth  Congress,  and  their  contents  mair 
public;  the  other  four  were  submitted  at  the  second 
session  of  the  same  Congress,  and,  although  printed  con- 
fidentially, the  injunction  of  secrecy  on  them  has  not 
yet  been  removed.  Some  of  the  treaties,  including  the 
ich,  have  been  favourably  reported  by  the  Senate 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  (to  which  all  had  been 


referred  for  consideration),  but  the  Senate  has  not  yet 
taken  any  of  them  up  for  action. 

Mr.  Osborne  then  describes  in  detail  the  chief 
features  of  these  reciprocal  arrangements,  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  they  go  a  very  little  way 
in  the  direction  of  free  trade.  The  Americans 
offer  very  little,  and  expect  very  much  in  return. 
By  the  French  agreement,  for  instance,  they  se- 
cured for  themselves  the  benefit  of  the  minimum 
treaty,  which,  if  oils  are  excluded,  makes  a  differ- 
ence of  about  48  per  cent,  so  far  as  American  pro- 
ducts are  concerned;  whereas,  instead  of  reducing 
their  duties  upon  French  products  by  anything  like 
a  similar  amount,  the  total  reductions  do  not  aver- 
age 7  per  cent.      Mr.  Osborne  says:  — 

The  American  negotiator  confined  the  United  States 
—ions  in  duty  to  126  of  the  463  numbers  com- 
prising the  dutiable  list  of  the  Dingley  Tariff,  although 
absolutely  unrestricted  in  this  respect  by  Section  4; 
and  although  authorised  to  concede  in  every  instance 
a  remission  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  duty,  lie  granted 
the  full  reduction  on  only  eight  articles  of  French 
merchandise.  The  average  of  all  the  reductions  pro- 
posed on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is  actuallv  only 
6  8-10  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  it  might  have  been 
20  per  cent,  and  still  be  in  perfect  conformitv  with 
Congressional  authorisation. 

Jamaica  undertakes  to  admit  free  of  duty  fifty- 
nine  classes  of  American  merchandise,  and  reduces 
duties  on  another  list  of  agricultural  products,  in 
return  for  which  the  Americans  only  give  20  per 
cent,  reduction  on  citrous  fruits.  As  Jamaica  ex- 
ports 98  per  cent,  of  all  its  oranges  to  the  United 
States,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  reduction  of  one- 
t€nth  of  a  penny  a  pound  could  endanger  any 
American  industry;  but  the  Californian  orange- 
dealers  are  up  in  arms  against  the  proposal.  The 
duty  is  at  present  one  halfpenny  a  pound  on  all 
oranges  imported,  and  they  object  very  much  to 
its  reduction  to  one-fifth  of  a  halfpenny. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  French  Republic. 

A  Character  Sketch  of  M.  Del<  assk. 

Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin  contributes  to  the 
"  Fortnightly  Review"  an  appreciation  of  his  friend 
M.  Delcasse,  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, whom  he  describes  as  "  The  Chancellor  of 
the  French  Republic,"  and  whom  he  regards  as 
admirably  qualified  to  serve  the  State  either  as 
President  or  as  Prime  Minister.  The  Baron  is 
able  to  make  out  a  very  good  case  for  his  friend. 
He  has  not  only  held  office  longer  than  any  other 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  French  Republic,  but  he 
has  been,  either  by  good  luck  or  by  good  manage- 
ment, singularly  fortunate  in  avoiding  serious  dif- 
ficulties and  settling  many  smaller  ones. 

When  M.  Delcasse  took  office  in  1897,  he  found 
the  French  Foreign  Office  on  bad  terms  with  the 
United  States  owing  to  French  sympathy  with 
Spain.      Marchand   was   steadily   forging   his   way 
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towards  the  Nile,  where  he  emerged  at  Fashoda 
almost  before  Delcasse  had  settled  himself  in  the 
saddle.  Relations  with  Russia  were  uncertain, 
with  Germany  cold,  with  Italy  distrustful.  In 
the  Near  East  France  was  discredited  by  the  Sul- 
tan's defiance  of  the  European  Concert  in  the 
matter  of  the  Armenian  massacres.  As  the  result 
of  four  years  of  M.  Delcasse's  policy  at  the  Foreign 
Office.   Baron  Coubertin  reports  as  follows:  — 

And  now  the  Russian  alliance  is  consolidated,  there  is 
a  better  understanding  with  Italy;  France  has  re- 
gained the  alienated  sympathy  of  the  United  States, 
without  losing  that  of  Spain;  friendly  relations  are  es- 
tablished with  England;  French  prestige  is  restored  in 
the  Mediterranean;  French  influence  is  growing  in  the 
Far  East,  ihese  are  the  results  achieved  in  the  last 
four  years. 

This  result  is  so  considerable  that  it  almost  re- 
conciles Baron  Coubertin  to  the  Waldeck-Rousseau 
Cabinet,  whose  domestic  policy  he  dislikes  on  ac- 
count of  its  Socialistic  leanings. 

The  Russian  Alliance  Remodelled. 
Proceeding  to  describe  in  detail  the  doings  of  M. 
Delcasse  at  the  Foreign  Office,  Baron  de  Coubertin 
reports  that  he  quite  changed  the  nature  of  the 
Franco-Russian  Alliance.  It  began  by  being  a 
purely  defensive  alliance.  Even  M.  Hanotaux  only 
secured  its  recognition  in  an  after-dinner  speech. 
But  M.  Delcasse  changed  it  from  a  merely  defensive 
alliance  into  a  virtual  union  between  the  two 
Powers  to  secure  co-operative  action  in  all  matters 
of  foreign  policy:  — 

Communications  became  incessant,  Ministers  consulted 
each  other  on  every  subject,  and  tried  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  each  other  in  every  affair  of  any  importance. 
This  frequent  interchange  of  negotiations  and  opin- 
ions ended  in  securing  for  the  French  Minister  a  very 
Sowerful  personal  influence  with  our  allies.  The  Tsar 
Ficholas  has  absolute  confidence  in  M.  Delcasse.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  when  some  difficulty  arose,  he 
was  heard  to  say:  "  Delcasse  will  arrange  all  that." 

The  Fashoda  Difficulty. 
It  was  M.  Delcasse  who  discreetly,  but  firmly, 
impressed  upon  the  Tsar  the  necessity  of  revisiting 
France,  who  drew  out  in  detail,  three  months  in 
advance,  a  complete  programme  which  the  Em- 
peror approved  at  once.  In  dealing  with  the 
Fashoda  question,  Baron  de  Coubertin  says  that 
when  Sir  E.  Monson  came  to  call  upon  him,  very 
likely  with  an  ultimatum  in  his  pocket,  which 
would  have  spoiled  everything,  M.  Delcasse  fore- 
stalled him  with  a  phrase.  "  You  may  count  upon 
my  good-will,"  said  he,  "  provided  you  don't  ask 
impossibilities."  The  British  Ambassador  foresaw 
that  there  were  impossibilities,  and  that  the  im- 
mediate recall  of  Marchand  was  one  of  them.  It 
would  be  demanding  satisfaction  of  a  sort  which 
no  French  Minister  could  consent  to  give.  Baron 
de  Coubertin  says  that  it  was  the  Delcasse  note 
which  was  the  basis  of  negotiations  between  the 
Powers  that  took  part  in  the  Pekin  expedition. 
8 


His  Mediterranean  Policy. 
In  Morocco,  M.  Delcasse's  intervention  was  ef- 
fected with  an  energy  none  the  less  tempered  by 
prudence.  In  the  Near  East  he  acted  with  such 
moderation,  vigour,  and  adroitness  that  the  con- 
gratulations which  he  received  on  the  issue  of  the 
conflict  were  the  most  deserved  ever  addressed  by 
a  foreign  Government  to  a  French  statesman.  He 
established  a  happier  understanding  between 
France  and  Italy,  and  although  he  did  not  create 
a  Franco-Italian  Alliance,  he  restored  a  most  fruit- 
ful and  profitable  friendship. 

The  Secret  of  His  Success. 
Having  thus  set  out  the  successful  achievements 
of  M.  Delcasse,  Baron  de  Coubertin  proceeds  to 
discuss  what  is  his  secret.  How  is  it  that  he  has 
succeeded  where  so  many  Ministers  have  failed? 
He  attributes  it  at  first  to  his  immense  power  of 
work.  He  takes  no  holidays,  and  has  given  up 
every  sort  of  distraction.  He  reflects  more  than 
he  reads,  and  he  polishes  and  repolishes,  without 
ceasing,  every  phrase.  He  is  not  satisfied  until  he 
finds  the  exact  expression  of  his  idea.  Hence  that 
appearance  of  sober  reflection  which  characterises 
all  utterances  of  his.  He  is  a  man  who  in  private 
life  is  full  of  animation  and  ardour,  but  in  public 
he  is  the  most  silent  and  discreet  of  persons,  who 
always  takes  the  precaution  of  reading  his  declara- 
tions in  the  Tribune.  He  has  the  gift  of  apt  phras- 
ing, summing  up  a  whole  situation,  or  crystallising 
opinion.  He  is  independent  in  every  sense  of  the 
term.  He  has  high  views  and  a  fine  breadth  of 
character,  and  has  hitherto  refused  to  be  identi- 
fied with  any  Parliamentary  group.  Thus,  taking 
him  all  in  all,  Baron  de  Coubertin  sums  up  by  de- 
claring that  M.  Delcasse  is  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished statesmen  of  the  Third  Republic,  who  will 
figure  finely  beside  Thiers,  Gambetta,  Carnot,  and 
Ferry.  He  has  all  the  moral  authority  of  the. 
Chancellor  of  a  great  Empire.  Everyone  trusts 
him,  for  they  know  that  his  word  is  unshakable, 
his  proceedings  open,  and  his  aim  honest. 


The  Good  Road  Movement  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Martin  Dodge,  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Road  Enquiries  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, contributes  to  the  January  "American  Re- 
view of  Reviews  "  a  very  interesting  article  upon 
the  movement  which  is  in  progress  in  the  United 
States  in  favour  of  improving  the  roads,  which  at 
the  present  moment  are  very  much  like  those  in 
the  Highlands  immortalised  by  the  couplet:  — 
If  you'd  seen  these  roads  before  they  were  made, 
You'd  lift  up  your  hands  and  bless  General  Wade. 
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The  difference  between  an  American  and  a  Euro- 
pean road  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
average  cost  of  horse^traction  per  ton  per  mile  is 
25  cents  in  America  and  only  7  or  8  cents  in 
Europe.  The  cost  of  hauling  goods  on  roadways  in 
the  United  States  is  estimated  at  200  millions  ster- 
ling per  annum.  Two-thirds  of  this  sum  could 
be  saved  if  the  roads  were  improved  to  the  Euro- 
pean standard.  Mr.  Dodge  has  constructed  a  dia- 
gram which  brings  into  clear  relief  the  compara- 
tive cost  of  various  kinds  of  traction.  For  5s.  a 
ton  in  the  United  States  a  ton  of  goods  can  be 
carted  five  miles.  If  it  is  sent  by  an  electric 
railway,  the  5s.  will  carry  it  for  twenty-five  miles; 
but  if  it  is  put  on  the  steam  railway,  it  will  be  de- 
livered for  the  same  sum  at  a  distance  of  250 
miles.  If  it  is  put  on  a  steamship  on  the  lakes,  it 
will  be  carried  for  1,000  miles  for  the  same  figure. 
The  horse-power,  therefore,  on  an  American  road 
is  two  hundred  times  as  dear  as  water-carriage  on 
the  lakes,  fifty  times  as  dear  as  the  railway,  and 
five  times  as  dear  as  an  electric  car.  It  was  not 
until  the  year  1893  that  Congress  took  any  action 
in  the  matter,  and  it  is  only  in  the  last  two  years 
that  the  work  of  propaganda  has  been  diligently 
pushed  forward  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
aided  by  Good  Roads  Associations  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  The  Americans  have  brought 
their  national  ingenuity  to  bear  upon  the  question, 
and  no  sooner  took  up  road-building  in  earnest 
than  they  discarded  the  laborious  and  expensive 
manner  of  stone-breaking  in  the  time-honoured, 
old-world  fashion  of  the  hand-hammer.  The  rock- 
crusher  for  road-making  is  a  machine  which  en- 
ables them  to  break  any  amount  of  the  hardest 
granite  at  a  minimum  of  cost:  — 

Trap  rock,  which  is  the  best  for  finishing  the  sur- 
face of  a  much-travelled  road,  is  made  available  now. 
though  it  was  too  hard  to  be  reduced  by  the  hand  pro- 
cess. We  have  automatic  spreading  waggons  which 
enable  us  to  place  this  material  on  the  road  with  but 
little  hand  labour.  The  material  is  loaded  from  ele- 
vated bins  by  gravity  and  spread  from  waggons  with 
nutomatic  dumps.  Good,  durable  roads  can  be  pro- 
duced at  about  5,000  dols.  per  mile. 

Mr.  Dodge's  article  is  followed  by  another  by  Mr. 
C.  R.  Keyes,  who  calls  attention  to  the  possibility 
of  making  an  excellent  road  surface  by  the  use  of 
burnt  clay.  In  many  States  in  the  West  they  have 
no  stones  of  any  kind  available  for  road-making, 
but  in  almost  all  those  States  there  is  an  inexhaus- 
tible quantity  of  a  slimy,  tenacious  clay  which  is 
called  gumbo.  Out  of  this  gumbo,  which  has 
been  hitherto  the  despair  of  the  road-maker,  now 
the  best  road  material  is  being  manufactured  by 
the  simple  process  of  the  application  of  fire:  — 

The  burnt  gumbo,  ready  for  use.  can  be  delivered  on 

board  the  cars  at  a  cost  of  25  to  35  cents  a  cubic  yard. 

When  burned  by  hand,   as  would   usually  have   to  be 

•  in  highway  improvement,  the  cost  would  be.  per- 

10  to  15  cents  more.    The  railroad  gumbo  pits  are 


often  a  mile  or  two  long  and  hundreds  of  feet  wide. 
In  the  case  of  the  highways,  the  mud  would  merely 
have  to  be  shovelled  out  of  the  roadway,  burned  and 
shovelled  back. 

A  burnt  gumbo  road  is  never  muddy,  for  that  pro- 
perty is  lost  in  the  burning.  The  surface  of  the  road 
is  hard  and  smooth.  As  a  speedway  for  bicycles  and 
automobiles  it  is  ideal.  For  carriages  and  heavy  wag- 
gons it  has  no  superior.  No  vegetation  can  grow  on  it_ 
It  is  practically  free  from  dust,  after  the  highway 
system  has  been  well  developed,  so  that  mud  is  not 
brought  in  from  the  tributary  roads.  Moreover,  the 
warm  red  highways  contrast  pleasingly  against  the  green 
landscape  at  those  seasons  of  the  year  when  country 
drives  are  most  enjoyable. 

The  process  of  burning  clay  is  quite  simple.  Alonx 
the  roadside  cordwood  is  piled  to  form  a  low  pyramid 
or  ridge  eight  to  ten  feet  wide.  On  this  is  thrown 
three  to  four  inches  of  coal  slack,  and  twelve  to  twenty 
inches  of  gumbo  mud,  which  is  cut  fvom  the  roadway, 
or  a  pit,  as  the  case  may  be.  On  firing  the  wood,  enough 
air  enters  the  pile  to  enable  slow  combustion  to  be- 
carried  on  without  the  generation  of  too  much  heat, 
which  would  vitrify  the  clay. 


Unmannerly  Australia. 

Ada  Cambridge  (the  novelist,  an  English  lady 
who  went  out  when  grown-up,  and  married  and 
settled  in  Australia),  writing  in  the  "  Empire  Re- 
view "  for  January,  makes  some  plain-spoken  re- 
marks about  the  manners  of  the  Australians.  The 
manners  of  the  British  new  chum  are  not  a  proverb 
of  politeness  among  Australians;  but  that  is  by  the 
way.     She  says:  — 

Apart  from  money  I  should  think  our  average  man- 
ners are  about  as  good  as  other  people's.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  whereas  it  is  mostly  the  outside  of 
the  cup  and  the  platter  that  is  in  the  best  condition, 
we  shine  more  at  home  than  in  the  eyes  of  men.  It 
must  be  so  obvious  as  to  make  it  useless  to  try  to  hide 
it  that  our  public  manners  are  atrocious.  If  you  are 
trying  to  make  your  way  in  a  crowd — being,  we  ivill 
sayr,  a  woman  with  a  baby  in  your  arms — you  will  not 
for  a  moment  expect  a  strange  man  to  step  aside  to 
let  you  go  first.  He  would  not  dream  of  opening  a  door 
for  you  or  helping  you  with  parcels.  In  festive  as- 
semblies, from  a  Government  House  party  downwards 
the  first  thing  smart  ladies  do  after  bowing  to  their  hos- 
tess is  to  march  straight  to  the  refreshment  department 
and  there  struggle  for  food  and  drink  until  thev  have 
cleared  the  tables.  At  one  of  our  late  Royal  functions, 
the  public— all  invited  guests — began  to  eat  up  the  sup- 
per at  nine  o'clock  under  the  very  noses  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess. 


Village  Socialism  in  Cornwall. 

An  interesting  instance  of  a  modified  village 
socialism  is  given  by  Rev.  John  Isabell,  in  his 
graphic  sketch  in  "  Longman's"  of  catching  mul- 
let at  the  Land's  End.    He  says:  — 

The  mullet  fishery,  unlike  any  other  at  Sennen  Cove, 
is  the  patrimony  of  all  the  native-born  fishermen,  the 
necessary  boats  and  nets  being  common  property.  In 
theory,  of  course,  it  is  open  to  outsiders  to  set  up  a 
rival  company,  but  in  practice  it  is  impossible;  for. 
even  if  the  large  expenditure  on  boats,  nets,  ropes,  and 
other  gear  could  be  defrayed,  the  enterprise  would  be 
doomed  to  failure  for  lack  of  men.  A  dozen  fishermen 
—and  the  "  foreigners  "  could  not  muster  more— would 
be  helpless  in  the  presence  #f  a  large  shoal,  even  if  the 
natives  left  them  unmolested,  which  is  extremely  im- 
probable. The  shares  are  divided  into  two  classes— 
the  "  body  "  share,  contingent  on  personal  service,  an<? 
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the  "net"  share,  which  falls  to  the  owner,  whether 
he  be  present  or  absent.  Every  boy  on  reaching  six- 
teen years  of  age  is  enrolled  among  the  shareholders, 
and  receives  a  half  of  a  "  body  "  share.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  pays  £2  to  the  managers,  and  thenceforth, 
as  long  as  he  can  put  a  hand  to  a  rope,  is  entitled 
to  a  full  share  for  his  "  body,"  and  also  a  share  for  the 
"net."  All  widows  are  entitled  to  a  "net"  share 
each  as  long  as  they  live,  and  when  death  puts  an  end 
to  the  partnership  the  original  sum  invested  is  paid 
to  their  representatives.  The  "  body  "  shares  number 
about  a  hundred  and  the  "  net "  shares  a  few  more, 
half  a  dozen  widows  accounting  for  the  difference. 
One  remarkable  result  brought  about  by  this  excellent 
scheme  is  that  pauperism  is  practically  non-existent. 


The  Key  to  Industrial  Success. 
Short  Hoiks  and  High   Wages. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Wentworth  Cookson,  C.E.,  contributes 
to  the  "  Empire  Review  "  for  January  an  article 
entitled  "  The  Crisis  in  British  Industry:  A  Sug- 
gestion and  a  Warning."  Mr.  Cookson  has  been 
for  twenty  years  engaged  in  the  building  of  rail- 
ways and  waterworks  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, and  in  this  article  he  lays  before  the  British 
public  the  ripe  fruits  of  his  long  experience.  He 
writes  well,  and  has  come  to  certain  definite  con- 
clusions. 

His  first  point  is  that  a  good  man  at  a  good  wage 
working  eight  hours  a  day  is  the  cheapest  article 
in  the  labour  market.  No  man  whose  living  is 
earned  by  hard  physical  labour  can  be  worked 
profitably  up  to  his  full  capacity  for  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  pay  a  man  5s.  for  ten  hours'  labour 
than  to  pay  him  the  same  amount  for  eight  hours' 
work.  But  everything  depends  upon  working  full 
stretch  for  eight  hours.  At  the  Antipodes  the 
working  day  is  eight  hours,  and  the  wages  average 
Is.  an  hour;  in  England  wages  run  6d.  an  hour  for 
a  day  of  ten  hours.  But  Mr.  Cookson  asserts  that 
the  higher  wage  for  the  shorter  day  produces  a 
cheaper  result.  He  maintains  that  the  docrine  of 
the  eight-hour  day  of  the  Australian  employer  is 
not  the  least  a  question  of  philanthropy.  He  says 
that  when  a  man  puts  in  eight  hours'  work  he  has 
to  work  hard.  Mr.  Cookson  maintains  that  the 
longer  hours,  while  they  are  ruinous  to  the  home, 
are  detrimental  to  the  workmen,  but  they  are 
chiefly  disadvantageous  to  the  employer  of  the 
men. 

When  pressed  for  time  he  tried  on  one  occasion 
the  experiment  of  paying  the  men  for  ten  hours  a 
day,  and  paying  them,  at  the  same  time,  25  per 
cent,  additional  wages.  At  the  end  of  the  contract 
he  made  a  careful  calculation,  and  found  that, 
although  he  had  had  25  per  cent,  more  of  the  men's 
time,  and  had  paid  them  25  per  cent,  more  wages, 
he  had  only  got  15  per  cent,  more  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  once  tried  the  experiment  of 
raising  the  wages  from  8s.  to  9s.  a  day,  to  see  if. 


without  asking  the  men,  he  could  get  them  to  load 
into  railway  waggons  two  extra  cubic  yards  of 
ballast  a  day.  The  result  was  that  he  paid  £6 
a  day  extra  in  labour,  and  made  an  extra  profit  of 
£24  a  day  for  himself. 

In  another  case  a  railway  contractor,  thinking  to 
make  a  saving  of  about  six  per  cent.,  reduced  wages 
from  8s.  to  7s.  6d.  a  day.  When  the  work  came 
to  be  measured  up  it  was  found  that,  while  the 
workmen  had  lost  six  per  cent,  of  their  wages, 
instead  of  the  contractor  profiting  to  that  extent, 
he  was  fifteen  per  cent,  to  the  bad. 

Mr.  Cookson  lays  great  stress,  and  wisely,  upon 
the  importance  of  sentiment  or  good  feeling  be- 
tween employers  and  workmen.      He  says:  — 

What  do  they  suppose  induced  these  men,  in  a 
broiling  sun  with  a  shade  temperature  of  110  de- 
grees, to  put  on  this  extra  pressure,  and  to  keep  it  up 
for  months?  Nothing  more  than  the  mutual  under- 
standing created  in  their  minds,  that  by  a  sense  of  ap- 
preciation of  fair  dealing,  and  an  unanimous  willingness 
to  give  a  maximum  return  for  a  maximum  considera- 
tion. Surely  relations  such  as  these  between  employer 
and  employed  are  worth  a  trial  to  bring  about? 

But  Mr.  Cookson  goes  further.  He  maintains 
that  inefficiency  of  labour  due  to  intemperance  is 
largely  due  to  long  hours  of  labour.  An  English 
workman  has  to  get  up  between  four  and  five  to 
creep  away  breakfastless  to  start  work  at  six.  He 
works  on  till  six  in  the  evening,  and  he  seldom  or 
never  sees  the  sun  shine  upon  his  own  home.  In 
Australasia  the  labourer  is  a  free  man  till  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  works  from  eight  till 
twelve,  and  from  one  till  5,  so  that  during  the  sum- 
mer months  he  has  practically  half  the  day  to 
himself  every  day  in  the  week.  Give  the  working 
man  ?ome  possible  chance  of  healthful  relaxation 
during  the  day,  and  let  him  see  the  sun  shine  on 
his  home,  and  you  will  at  once  raise  him  morally 
and  physically.  You  will  increase  his  cheerful- 
ness and  general  willingness  to  work,  and  you  will 
dry  up  a  great  deal  of  the  craving  for  drink. 

"  The  profitableness  of  labour,"  says  Mr.  Cook- 
son, "  is  the  prime  factor  in  successful  competi- 
tion." The  British  workman  does  not  work  hard 
enough.  If  he  had  to  compete  with  the  Austra- 
lasian workman,  he  would  have  to  brush  himself 
up  a  great  deal.  When  an  English  navvy  is  paid 
by  results,  he  works  as  well  as  his  colonial  brother, 
but  when  he  is  not,  he  does  not. 

Mr.  Cookson  thinks  a  proper  understanding  could 
be  brought  about  at  once,  whereby  the  hours  of 
workmen  could  be  shortened  to  the  profit  of  them- 
selves and  of  their  employers  if  there  was  a 
system  by  which  employers  allowed  their  employes 
to  participate  in  the  profits  of  their  industry.  This 
he  advocates  not  at  all  on  philanthropic  grounds. 
He  says  in  nearly  all  cases  where  participation 
in  profits  is  the  rule,  the  object  is  to  get  more 
work  done  at  a  slightly  increased  cost,  the  whole 
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question  being  regarded  from  a  purely  commercial 
aspect. 

Mr.  Cookson  maintains  that  whereas,  an  English 
workman  only  lays  300  bricks  a  day,  in  Australasia 
(where  a  bricklayer's  wages  are  from  9s.  to  10s.  a 
day  of  eight  hours)  he  is  expected  to  lay  an  average 
of  1,000  bricks. 

Not  long  ago  an  American  secured  a  contract  for 
the  construction  of  some  dock  works  in  England,  which 
included  the  laying  of  many  millions  of  bricks.  H<> 
employed  British  workmen,  but  being  unable  to  do  the 
work  profitably,  he  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  import 
his  labour  from  the  States,  and  although  he  paid  the 
American  workmen  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  wa.« 
expected  by  the  British  workmen,  his  profits  were 
materially  increased.  Here  in  Great  Britain  we  must 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  energy  displayed  by  the 
workmen  of  the  outside  world,  or  reconcile  ourselves 
to  losing  a  large  proportion  of  our  trade.  There  is  no 
alternative. 

Mr.  Cookson's  article,  which  is  very  well  worth 
careful  consideration  both  by  workmen  and  em- 
ployers, concludes  with  a  warning  word  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  our  holding  our  own  in  competi- 
tion not  only  with  the  Germans  and  Americans, 
but  even  with  our  colonies,  if  the  British  workman 


persists  in  refusing  to  do  his  best.  Mr.  Cookson  is 
evidently  firmly  convinced  that  the  British  work- 
man dawdles,  and  unless  dawdling  is  done  away 
with,  we  are  done  for.  Mr.  Cookson,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note,  has  worked  not  only  as  a  contractor, 
but  for  six  months  he  made  the  experiment  of 
living  and  working  as  an  ordinary  labourer.  He 
says :  — 

It  was  after  reading  Walter  Besant's  delightful  books 
that,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  I  determined  to  put  his 
ideas  to  a  practical  test,  and  I  did  so  by  working  along- 
side  colonial  labourers  for  sis  months.  I  have  never 
regretted  that  most  interesting  and  instructive  experi- 
ence. It  helped  me  to  understand  working-men.  and 
determine  whether  a  man  deserved  to  be  appreciated 
or  otherwise. 


Is  Asia  Minor  to  be  a  Second  Manchuria? 

In  the  "  Revue  de  Paris,"  M.  Victor  Berard  in- 
augurates a  new  feature  in  the  form  of  "  Questions 
Exterieures,"  and  deals  with  the  recent  Turkish 
question.  Mons.  Berard.  however,  deals  also  with 
the  various  railway  concessions  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  it  is  this  part  of  his  study  which  gives  rise 
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to  the  question  above.  The  railways  conceded  are 
to  be  divided  into  three  classes — those  of  pene- 
tration, owned  by  the  English  and  French,  con- 
structed in  1856  to  1886;  those  ot  transit,  com- 
menced by  Germany  in  1886;  and,  finally,  the  lines 
of  occupation  laid  out  for  Russia's  future  work. 
The  English  and  French  lines  have  their  terminus 
at  Smyrna,  and  have  a  certain  commercial  value, 
and  may  have  more  when,  and  if,  the  German 
through  railway  from  Haida  Pacha  10  Bagdad  is 
completed.  This  German  line,  destined  to  tap  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia,  passes  through  the  length 
of  the  peninsula,  largely  through  unproductive 
country.  "  Babylon,  the  richest  country  of  the 
past  and  the  most  fertile  field  for  present  colonisa- 
tion/' as  a  German  scientist  described  it — this  is 
the  treasure  which  shall  repay  the  vast  expenses 
of  the  German  line. 

Russia's  Entrance  Upon  the  Scene. 
Until  1898  all  went  well;  then  the  Russians  be- 
came suspicious,  and  took  steps  to  prevent  any 
possibility  of  a  mobilisation  of  troops  on  her  Cau- 
casian border,  such  as  would  have  been  possible 
with  the  German  railway,  as  originally  planned, 
passing  through  Angora,  Sivas,  and  Kharpout.  It 
must  be  mentioned  also  that  in  1896  the  German 
promoters  had  to  seek  outside  financial  aid,  and 
when  this  was  found,  the  project  had  become  40 
per  cent.  French,  40  per  cent.  German,  and  20  per 
cent,  international.  In  February,  1900,  Germany 
having  obtained  the  concession  of  a  line  from 
Konia  to  Bagdad,  Russia  bestirred  herself  and 
obtained,  with  German  support,  vast  concessions. 
Abdul  Hamid  gave  to  them  the  "  exclusive  right " 
to  construct  and  work  all  lines  in  the  vilayets  of 
Erzeroum  and  Trebizonde,  while  only  Turks  could 
obtain  railway  rights  in  the  vilayet  of  Sivas.  This 
concession  entailed  no  necessity  for  immediate 
work.  It  was  solely  a  foreseeing  and  a  preventive 
measure,  made  necessary  by  German  enterprise. 
Trebizonde  is  the  port  which  gives  access  to  the 
provinces  of  Great  Armenia,  and  Erzeroum  is  the 
market  and  fortress  of  the  interior,  where  meet  the 
two  chief  high  roads  of  this  portion  of  Armenia. 
that  from  Kars  in  Asiatic  Russia  and  that  from 
Persia  via  Bayazid.  Sivas  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
Armenian  villages,  and  in  it  converge  the  roads 
from  all  parts  of  the  country— on  the  east  from 
Erzeroum,  on  the  north  from  the  Black  Sea,  on  the 
west  from  Angora  and  Constantinople,  and  on  the 
south  from  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta;  while  on  the 
south-east  runs  the  road  from  Konia,  Adalia,  or 
Smyrna. 

The  Importance  of  Russia's  Hold. 
These  facts  mark  the  importance  of  the  Russian 
concessions.     M.  Berard  says: 

Russia  compels  in  this  way  the  future  possession  or 
the  surveillance  of  all  the  lines  necessary  for  the  occu- 


pation of  Great  Armenia.  She  does  not  demand  the 
immediate  concession  of  the  smallest  piece  of  line.  Shi 
is  methodical  in  her  enterprises. 

Manchuria  acquired  and  Port  Arthur  firmly  held, 
the  writer  foreshadows  the  coming  in  some  form 
or  other  of  a  second  Port  Arthur  at  the  Port  of 
Payas,  in  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  Great  Armenia  from  the  Turks  as  Man- 
churia was  acquired  from  the  Chinese. 

M.  Berard  finds  grounds  for  this  belief  that  in 
the  recent  Turkish  trouble  the  French  fleet  nearly 
went  on  a  fool's  errand  to  Mitylene  owing  to  the 
silence  of  M.  Zinovieff  for  two  months.  When 
finally  he  advised  the  Porte  to  yield  it  was  only 
after  the  most  complete  engagement  on  the  part  of 
France  that  "  l'affaire  Turque  "  did  not  mean  at  all 
"  l'affaire  Armenienne."  The  whole  article  deals 
frankly  with  the  question,  and  coming  from  a 
writer  of  a  nation  closely  bound  with  Russia, 
it  has  more  significance  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case.  M.  Berard  asks  the  question  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  study,  "  Will  the  Armenian  question  be 
now  inviolable?"  In  other  words,  is  Armenia 
to  be  a  purely  Russian  sphere  of  influence? 

M.  Berard's  article  promises  well  for  the  series 
which  it  begins.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
cellent map,  which  is  reproduced  here. 


Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  on  "How  to 
Become  a  Journalist/' 

In  the  '•  Royal  Magazine"  for  January,  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor  gives  us  his  views  on  journalism  gene- 
rally and  on  how  to  enter  it  in  particular.  "  Don't," 
says  he.     "  Don't  enter  it  ":  — 

I  regard  it  as  a  very  precarious  profession  even  wnen 
success  has  come,  and  as,  perhaps,  worse  paid  than 
any  other  profession.  Indeed,  when  I  read  of  the  sumj 
paid  to  music-hall  artistes  and  to  minor  prima  donnas, 
I  often  wish  that  the  salaries  of  editors  bore  any  com- 
parison. 

Good   Editors   More   Plentiful   than   Good 
Managers. 

Mr.  O'Connor  says:  — 

Unless  a  young  man  has  a  very  distinct  talent  for 
writing,  it  is  not  wise  for  him  finally  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  join  the  literary  side  of  a  newspaper.  I  be- 
lieve that  to-day  it  is  much  easier  to  obtain  a  good 
editor  than  a  good  manager  of  a  newspaper.  The 
business  side  of  newspapers  is  becoming  every  day  more 
important,  for  newspapers  are  daily  becoming  larger 
properties— with  larger  incomes,  larger  interests,  and 
larger  numbers  financially  interested  in  them. 

Given  the  capacity  to  do  so,  therefore,  Mr. 
O'Connor  evidently  thinks  mastering  the  business 
side  of  newspaper  work— even  linotype  setting- 
better   paying   work  than   journalism. 

To  the  Aspirant  after  Literary  Journalism. 

First,  have  a  distinct  gift  for  writing.  You  can 
soon  discover  this  gift— or  the  lacte  of  it— by  trying 
your  hand   at   amateur  reporting  and   submitting 
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the  copy  to  a  competent  judge.  "  Journalism,"  says 
Mr.  O'Connor,  "  is  one  of  the  professions  where  one 
ought  to  be  really  good.  Mere  moderate  ability 
does  not  bring  sufficient  remuneration  or  sufficient 
certainty  of  work  to  make  journalism  a  good  pro- 
fession." 

The  Best  Kind  of  Education  for  a  Journalist. 

History,  Continental  languages,  and  the  masters 
of  style  in  his  own  tongue — especially  Macaulay, 
J.  R.  Green,  De  Quincey,  Newman,  and  Kipling. 
It  does  not  do  him  harm  to  go  to  a  University,  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  does  not  do  him  much  good. 
Time  spent  over  Latin  and  Greek  is  for  a  would-be 
journalist  "sheer  waste."  Still,  a  journalist  must 
somehow  acquire  the  habit  of  learniug  and  of  good 
reading,  "  for  without  good  reading  it  is  difficult 
for  a  man  to  rise  to  good  writing." 

Is   Shorthand  Necessary  for  Journalists? 

Not  now,  says  Mr.  O'Connor,  but  when  he  began, 
a  young  man  could  hardly  enter  a  newspaper 
office  except  through  the  reporter's  room.  If  he 
could  have  entered  journalism  by  paragraphing, 
for  instance,  as  he  could  now,  Mr.  O'Connor  thinks 
he  would  never  have  learned  shorthand.  Still, 
such  a  knowledge  of  shorthand  as  an  intelligent 
and  hard-working  person  can  gain  in  six  months  is 
so  handy  that  Mr.  O'Connor  would  recommend  the 
young  journalist  with  a  spare  six  months  to  acquire 
it.  Typewriting  he  regards  as  next  door  to  essen- 
tial. 

The  News  Editor. 

"  The  best  news  editor  I  ever  met  couldn't  write 
a  paragraph."  Yet  the  importance  of  this  indi- 
vidual daily  increases.     Mr.  O'Connor  says: — 

If  you  have  a  keen  interest  in  human  nature,  if  your 
instinct  teaches  you  what  people  like  to  hear  about, 
then  you  ought  to  aspire  to  the  position  of  news  editor 
or  a  descriptive  writer.  In  ease  your  ambition  take 
that  shape  you  ought  undoubtedly  to  learn  shorthand. 

And  also  to  remember  that  the  University  for 
you  will  be  a  newspaper  office. 

And  Last  of  All — 
It  won't  do  you  the  least  harm  if  you  are  a  teeto- 
taller. You  may  lose  something,  but  you  gain  tenfold. 
I  believe  in  half  a  century  from  now  no  man  will  rise 
to  the  height  of  any  profession — in  the  field,  in  the 
forum,  or  at  the  desk — who  is  not  a  teetotaller.  And 
I  could  tell  tales  of  journalists — but  that  is  not  my 
business  now. 


The  Boy  King  Alfonso. 

The  young  King  of  Spain,  Alfonso  XIII.,  is  the 
subject  of  a  sketch,  by  Mr.  John  Bell,  in  the 
"  Temple  Magazine."  The  youth  born  in  1886  will 
assume  royal  functions  in  a  few  months,  but  will 
first  make  a  tour  of  the  Courts  of  Europe.  This 
will  be  the  ftnishfoag  touch  to  his  education,  which 
has  been  arduous  and  thorough.      Due  tribute  is 


paid  to  the  sedulous  devotion  of  his  mother  in  the 
rearing  of  what  seemed  to  be  so  frail  a  life.  His 
first  teacher  was  a  Basque  nurse,  and  his  second 
an  English  governess,  from  whom  he  learned  to 
speak  and  write  our  language  with  facility.  Mr. 
Bell  adds:  — 

The  acquisition  of  foreign  languages  is  a  strong  point 
with  Alfonso.  Besides  his  knowledge  of  English  he  can 
also  speak  French,  German,  and  Italian;  so  that  when 
he  goes  the  round  of  the  Courts  he  will  be  able  to  feel 
at  home  with  the  numerous  Royal  personages  and  great 
statesmen  he  meets. 

A  Boy  Regiment. 

Since  he  was  ten  years  old  he  has  been  under 
military  instruction.  A  live  military  toy  was  pro- 
cured for  him:  — 

The  better  to  enable  the  young  King  to  understand 
soldiering,  a  regiment  of  boys  was  raised  at  San  Sebas- 
tian for  his  special  benefit.  These  youthful  warriors 
were  equipped  in  every  way  like  full-grown  soldiers. 
They  even  had  their  own  special  band.  Naturally  the 
young  King  took  a  great  interest  in  this  boy  regiment. 
Mounted  on  his  pony  he  attended  drill,  and  he  was 
particular  about  the  band  and  the  music  it  played. 

His   Love  of  the  Army. 

When  he  was  fourteen,  he  took  charge  of  tac- 
tical movements,  and  recently  at  the  manoeuvres 
he  "  surprised  everybody  by  remaining  seven  hours 
in  the  saddle,"  and  being  "  as  fresh  as  paint  "  at 
the  end  of  the  day.     Mr.  Bell  proceeds:  — 

He  loves  the  army.  Those  who  saw  him  in  the 
palace  during  the  dark  days  of  the  Spanish-American 
war  had  abundant  evidence  of  this  fact.  Efforts  were 
made  to  keep  bad  news  from  him,  but  he  insisted  on 
learning  the  truth;  and  when  disaster  after  disaster 
shattered  the  Spanish  army,  he  grew  sad  and  despon- 
dent, and  never  slept  at  nights.  He  pleaded  often  to 
be  allowed  to  visit  his  wounded  soldiers  in  the  hos- 
pitals, and  his  mother  took  care  that  his  anxiety  for 
their  comfort  should  be  allayed. 

He  cherishes  hope,  it  seems,  of  recovering  Spain's 
naval  greatness. 

Mr.  Bell  acknowledges  that  "Alfonso  does  not 
belie  his  appearance.  He  is  not  robust.  He  is 
narrow-chested,  and  it  is  openly  suggested  that 
he  is  consumptive."  Yet  "  a  large  section  of  the 
Spanish  people,  who  think  that  the  boy  king  stands 
between  them  and  a  revolution,  do  not  associate 
him  with  a  short  life." 

Mr.  Bell  thinks  the  two  elements  of  danger  for 
the  young  monarch  are  Carlism  and  Republicanism 
— the  latter  being  the  more  formidable. 


Commercial  Future  of  the  Holy  Land. 

An  age  which  looks  upon  the  clustered  crosses  of 
the  British  flag  as  a  "  most  valuable  commercial 
asset "  will  not  be  shocked  by  hearing  of  "  the 
commercial  future  of  Palestine,"  about  which  Mr. 
I.  Zangwill  writes  in  the  "English  Illustrated." 
Speaking  first  of  its  political  ^prospects,  he  says:  — 

As  to  what  will  be  the  paramount  Power  politically, 
my  own  opinion  is  that  the  Turkish  Empire  will  lon^ 
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Temain  to  the  Turk,  for  before  the  Holy  Places  of  Islam 
could  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  infidel,  the  countless 
millions  of  Islam,  black,  white,  and  negroid,  in  North 
Africa,  in  India,  in  China,  in  the  Sahara,  in  the  Sou- 
dan, already  secretly  organised,  would  unite  in  one  of 
the  bloodiest  Holy  Wars  in  history.  The  Sultan  will 
always  be  at  least  the  suzerain  of  Palestine,  and  I  can 
say  positively  the  present  Sultan  is  in  sympathy  with 
its  inevitable  development. 

A  few  particulars  of  present  trade  are  given. 
Palestine  exported  in  1900,  £9,110  worth  of  olive 
oil,  which  goes  to  France,  is  mixed  with  French  oil, 
and  goes  round  the  world  as  such.  The  grapes 
of  Eshcol  make  an  excellent  Sauterne  wine,  and  go 
out  as  Malaga  muscatels.  But  "  the  greatest  ex- 
port of  Palestine  is  soap  "!  Soap  formed  one-third 
of  all  exports  in  1899.  It  is  chiefly  made  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Shechem.  Oranges  are  ex- 
ported at  the  rate  of  £75,000  a  year.  Other  ex- 
ports are  watermelons,  sesame,  lupines,  and  beans. 
Imports  remain  about  £400,000  annually,  about 
£120,000  below  the  annual  export,  the  difference 
being  made  up  by  the  annual  swarm  of  pilgrims 
and  tourists.  The  chief  imports  are  cotton  goods, 
coffee,  sugar,  rice,  and  flour.  Cotton  import  has 
increased,  soap  export  has  decreased;  whence  Mr. 
Zangwill  infers  "  another  index  of  a  rising  popula- 
tion—a soap-using  population — clothed  in  cotton, 
and  addicted  to  coffee."  Of  the  competing  nations, 
"  the  best  customer  of  Palestine  is  England.  Eng- 
land, however,  only  sells  in  Palestine  half  as  much 
as  she  buys  from  it.  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
sells  to  it  about  as  much  as  England  buys,  while 
buying  considerably  less." 

The  shipping  of  1900  showed  an  increase  of  148 
ships  and  100,000  tons.  But  English  shipping 
decreased  by  27  ships  and  11,000  tons,  while  every 
other  Great  Power  increased  its  shipping.  "  Ger- 
many doubled  her  shipping,  sold  45  per  cent,  more 
and  bought  20  per  cent,  more."  "  It  is  Germany 
that  is  now  pushing  her  way  most  markedly  in  the 
Holy  Land."  The  Germans  have  introduced  a 
new  bank  at  Jaffa,  oil  engines  for  irrigation,  and 
wine  settlements.  The  Jewish  colonies  have  in- 
troduced tobacco-growing.  If  all  parsons  agreed 
to  smoke  only  the  weed  grown  in  the  Holy  Land, 
the  success  of  the  industry  would  be  assured. 


farmer  to  render  due  respect  in  word  and  deed  to 
the  established  authorities.  Although  he  was  a 
Quaker,  he  had  taken  up  arms  on  behalf  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  and  was  a  colonel  in  the  Ameri- 
can army.  Finding  himself  face  to  face  with  a 
Tory  conspiracy  in  Bedford,  Western  Virginia,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  endeavouring  to  hold  the  county 
of  Bedford  against  the  British  invasion,  he  pre- 
sided over  a  court  which  sentenced  Tory  con- 
spirators to  various  terms  of  imprisonment  varying 
from  one  to  five  years.  In  passing  these  sentences, 
Judge  Lynch,  as  a  County  Court  judge,  transcended 
his  powers.  The  General  Court  alone  had  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  treason.  But  after  the  war  was 
over,  the  Tories  who  had  been  imprisoned  and 
fined  threatened  to  pi-osecute  Colonel  Lynch,  and 
to  avoid  litigation  he  secured  from  the  Legislature 
an  Act  similar  to  the  Act  of  Indemnity  which  will 
be  passed  in  Cape  Colony  after  this  war  is  over, 
securing  those  who  have  administered  martial  law 
against  any  prosecution  on  the  part  of  their  vic- 
tims. The  Act  sets  forth  that,  "  whereas  certain 
evil-disposed  persons  in  the  year  1780  rormed  a  con- 
spiracy and  did  actually  attempt  to  levy  war  against 
the  Commonwealth,  and  that  Charles  Lynch  and 
other  faithful  citizens  did  by  timely  and  effectual 
measures  suppress  such  conspiracy,  although  by 
measures  which  may  not  be  strictly  warranted  by 
law,  although  justifiable  from  the  imminence  of 
the  danger,"  it  was  therefore  enacted  that  they 
should  stand  indemnified  and  exonerated  from  all 
pains,  penalties,  prosecutions,  actions,  suits,  and 
damages  on  account  thereof.  This  Act  familiar- 
ises the  American  mind  with  the  principle  that 
circumstances  may  arise  under  which  breaches  of 
law  are  justifiable.  Hence  it  was  that,  whenever 
Vigilance  Committees  or  other  bodies  of  irate 
citizens  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  they 
were  said  to  administer  lynch  law. 

Mr.  Lynch  lived  to  see  his  country  freed,  and 
peace  declared  with  England.  He  died  in  1796, 
full  of  honour,  if  not  of  years. 


The  Real  Judge  Lynch. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  lynch  law,  but  very  few 
people  have  realised  the  fact  that  there  was  once 
a  veritable  Mr.  Lynch,  who  actually  lived  in 
America.  Still  more  strange  is  it  to  know  that 
the  man  whose  name  has  become  a  synonym  for 
lawless  violence  was  a  Quaker  and  a  very  law- 
abiding  citizen.  There  were  few  men  living  more 
inclined,  says  Mr.  T.  W.  Page,  in  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly"  for  December,  than  this  simple  Quaker 


In  the  January  number  of  the  "  Century,"  Mr. 
Isaac  N.  Ford  writes  on  "  Electric  Transit  in 
London  and  Paris."  He  says  that  the  "  twopenny 
tube  "  of  London  has  cost,  when  in  full  operation, 
three  million  dollars  a  mile.  "  If  it  had  been  a 
municipal  undertaking,  as  in  Paris,  the  capital 
would  have  been  obtained  at  low  rates,  and  there 
would  have  been  enormous  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
the  work,  which  involves  the  only  practical  solu- 
tion of  the  greatest  social  problem  in  the  metro- 
polis— the  rehousing  of  the  millions." 
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The  American  Review  of  Reviews. 

The  "  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews " 
for  January  is  a  very  admirable  number,  giving 
the  best  survey  of  the  progress  of  events  in 
America  which  is  to  be  found  in  any  publication 
issued  on  the  other'  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Dr. 
Shaw's  Progress  of  the  World  is  very  copiously 
and  well  illustrated.  Dr.  Shaw  insists  that  the 
United  States  should  extend  to  Cuba,  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy  and  public  duty,  some  favourable 
measure  o-f  tariff  reciprocity,  even  to  the  point  of 
ultimate  commercial  union.  On  the  Philippine 
question  he  notes  with  satisfaction  that  every- 
thing is  being  done  to  bring  the  English  tongue  to 
the  front  in  every  possible  way,  encouraging  its 
public  and  private  use  as  a  general  medium  of  com- 
munication. English,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  is  assuredly 
to  be  the  world-language  of  commerce  and  the 
higher  civilisation;  it  is  the  language  of  Australia, 
the  most  important  neighbour  of  the  Philippines: 
it  is  India's  language  of  adoption;  it  is  domesti- 
cated in  the  Straits  Settlements;  it  has  an  ever- 
increasing  vogue  in  Japan— in  short,  it  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  future  for  international  intercourse 
throughout  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Pacific. 
Therefore,  even  if  the  Americans  were  going  to 
clear  out  of  the  islands  in  ten  or  twenty  years, 
they  could  leave  behind  them  no  other  legacy  so 
advantageous  to  the  Philippines  as  a  knowledge 
of  the  English  language.  If  the  Philippines  are 
to  be  held  as  a  permanent  possession,  Dr.  Shaw 
declares  himself  in  favour  of  absolute  free  trade 
with  the  United  States;  but  for  the  present  he  is 
contented  with  the  Philippine  tariff,  which  pro- 
vides that  all  duties  collected  by  the  United  States 
on  the  import  of  Philippine  productions  shall  be 
paid  into  the  Treasury  at  Manila  for  the  benefit  of 
the  islands. 

Speaking  of  the  Presidential  address,  Dr.  Shaw 
says  that  it  is  a  masterly  document,  superb  in  its 
literary  composition,  full  of  practical  good  sense 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  evincing  at  all  points 
the  clear  and  firm  grasp  of  a  constructive  states- 
man. It  would  not  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the 
favourable  character  of  its  reception  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Emery  R.  Johnson  contributes  a  copious  ar- 
ticle describing  the  work  and  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Isthmian  Canal. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Martin,  in  an  account  of  high-speed 
electric  locomotion,  describes  how  many  States 
in  America  have  been  covered  with  a  network  of 


electric  trolley  railways,  which  are  becoming  very 
formidable  competitors  with  the  steam  railways 
for  local  traffic.  There  are  now  a  thousand  miles 
of  electric  road  in  Ohio  and  in  Indiana,  on  which 
the  cars  can  travel  fifty  or  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
and  which  are  fitted  with  sleeping  cars.  In  Ger- 
many, however,  the  Zossen  Railway  maintains  a 
speed  for  a  short  distance  of  125  miles  an  hour, 
and  Mr.  Martin  anticipates  that  electricity  will 
soon  revolutionise  English  railroads.  All  future 
transportation  is  looking  to  electricity  for  greater 
economy,  increased  comfort,  more  frequent  service, 
and  higher  speed.  When  the  electric  car  leaves 
London  for  Edinburgh  every  five  minutes,  and 
travels  at  a  rate  of  150  miles,  we  shall  be  in  a  fair 
way  to  realise  some  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells'  anticipa- 
tions. 


The  Monthly  Review. 

The  "  Monthly  Review  "  contains  several  in- 
teresting articles. 

A   Pleasant  Outlook. 

Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood,  in  a  paper  entitled 
"  England's  Antiquated  Finances,"  takes  occasion 
to  warn  the  British  public  generally,  and  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  in  particular,  that  we  have 
now  emerged  from  a  period  of  peace,  and  have  en- 
tered upon  an  epoch  of  war,  that  our  present  finan- 
cial policy  was  constructed  in  the  belief  that  peace 
would  be  the  normal  state  of  the  nation,  whereas 
we  have  now  to  recognise  the  fact  that  war  will  be 
more  or  less  continuous.  The  day  is  at  hand  when 
the  finances  of  the  country  must  be  accepted  as 
on  a  war  footing. 

Does  Trade  Follow  the  Flag? 
Mr.  Holt  Schooling  writes  on  British  Commerce 
in  the  twenty  years'  period  1881-1900.  The  most 
notable  feature  that  results  from  his  survey  is  that 
the  greatest  falling  off  in  our  exports  has  been  in 
trade  with  our  own  colonies.  In  the  twenty  years 
foreign  countries  increased  their  purchases  from  all 
sources  by  11  per  cent.  We  increased  our  sales 
to  them  by  4  per  cent.  But  while  the  British  pos- 
sessions increased  their  purchases  from  all  sources 
by  17  per  cent,  our  sales  to  them  declined  by  1 
per  cent.  This,  says  Mr.  Schooling,  is  the  net  re- 
sult of  twenty  years'  trade.  In  nearly  all  British 
possessions  the  trade  returns  show  an  actual  fall- 
ing off  within  the  last  ten  years,  accompanied  by 
an  increase  in  purchases  from  all  sources. 
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The  Religion  of  the  Public  School  Boy. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  F.  Peile  writes  upon  the  religion 
of  a  public  school-boy,  in  which  he  says  many  sen- 
sible things,  and  concludes  his  paper  in  a  spirit 
of  cheery  optimism.  The  following  observation 
as  to  the  un-Christian.  or  rather  anti-Christian, 
tendency  of  the  English  public  school  is  worthy  of 
note. 

Again,  in  spite  of  all  the  virtues  of  a  public  school 
training,  even  because  of  its  virtues,  it  does  not  tend 
to  promote  humility  and  unselfishness.  From  the  time 
he  is  thirteen  or  less  till  he  is  twenty-three  it  is  taught 
as  gospel  to  our  young  Englishman  that  he  is  a  member 
of  an  exclusive  and  aristocratic  guild,  of  which  his  own 
school  and  college  are  the  crown  and  flower.  This  be- 
lief, like  all  esprit  de  corps,  is  most  valuable  if  rightly 
directed,  but  it  produces  a  form  of  selfishness  more 
subtle  and  harder  to  combat  because  it  is  not  indi- 
vidual but  corporate  selfishness  which  compounds  for 
total  indifference  to  all  without  the  pale  by  an  exag- 
gerated regard,  mostly  theoretical,  for  those  within. 

Other  Articles. 
Mr.  B.  Paul  Neumann  contributes  five  pages  of 
verse  entitled  "  The  Song  of  the  Vine,"  in  com- 
memoration of  the  meeting  of  the  Zionist  Con- 
gress at  Basle  in  December.  The  Vine,  of  course, 
is  the  Jewish  nation.  The  Rev.  H.  Thurston,  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  ridicules  Mrs.  Gallup's  dis- 
covery that  Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare  and  the 
Faerie  Queene.  Mr.  T.  Sturge  Moore  demands  an 
endowed  stage.  Mr.  G.  Archdall  Reid,  in  a  paper 
entitled  "  The  Rationale  of  Vaccination."  main- 
tains that  sanitation  without  vaccination  will 
never  banish  smallpox,  and  he  concludes  his  paper 
by  giving  some  grim  figures  as  to  the  appalling 
mortality  when  smallpox  became  epidemic  in 
Mexico  and  in  North  America.  Mr.  Laurie  Mag- 
nus, in  a  paper  entitled  "  Trade  and  the  Spade  in 
Germany."  thinks  that  the  Agrarians  have  had  a 
moral  triumph  in  capturing  Count  Bulow,  and 
that  the  victory  is  not  a  good  omen  for  the  com- 
mercial recovery  of  Germauy. 


The  Nineteenth  Century. 

There  are  plenty  of  interesting  articles  in  the 
"  Nineteenth  Century,"  but  there  is  no  article  of 
very  pre-eminent  merit,  although  there  are  many 
which  are  very  suggestive  and  useful.  Some  of 
these  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

The  Reduction  of  Town  Fogs. 
The  Hon.  Rollo  Russell  has  a  long  article  dealing 
with  the  question  of  fogs.  He  concludes  by  de- 
claring that  for  the  future  of  the  British  race  con- 
finement in  a  vast  town  is  as  fatal  as  settlement 
in  the  tropics.  He  maintains  that  London  loses 
£5,000,000  a  year  by  the  imperfect  consumption  of 
coal,  and  suggests  that  the  evil  should  be  com- 
bated by  punishing  householders  whose  chimneys 
emit  black  smoke  in  the  same  way  that  owners  of 


factory  chimneys  are  punished.  He  hopes  great 
things  from  the  general  substitution  of  gas  for 
coal  as  a  heating  agent.  The  loss  of  life  from  Lon- 
don fog  is  sometimes  very  heavy,  and  in  certain 
circumstances  might  produce  an  appalling  sacrifice 
of  life.  The  fog  of  January,  1892,  killed  1,484 
people  in  one  week,  or  at  the  rate  of  200  a  day.  The 
fog  of  1880  killed  2,994  in  three  weeks. 

Where  are  the  Village  Gentry? 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Pedder  has  a  very  remark- 
able article  under  this  heading.  He  maintains  that 
the  night  of  brutal  materialism  has  fallen  like  a 
pall  upon  our  country  villages.  The  village  gentry 
have  disappeared.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pedder  gives 
the  modern  farmer  a  very  bad  character  indeed. 
He  says  he  is  lazy,  self-indulgent,  utterly  indiffer- 
ent to  the  welfare  of  his  labourers,  and,  in  short, 
no  class  produce  so  few  men  of  eminence  as  the 
great  farmers  of  the  country.  The  whole  man  is 
materialised,  and  the  higher  issues  of  life  are  non- 
existent for  him.  The  result  is  that  the  labourers 
are  worse  off,  their  ideals  of  life  have  been  de- 
graded, and  the  belief  that  right  is  never  done  for 
righteousness'  sake  underlies  the  whole  relation 
of  the  peasant  to  the  farmer.  An  old  farmer  said 
once  to  a  decayed  labourer:  "  John,  I  only  wish 
to  do  what  is  right."  "  Well,"  replied  the  labourer, 
"  I've  knowed  Jee  now  goin'  on  nigh  sixty  year, 
and  if  you  be  agoin'  to  do  what's  right  now,  it'll 
be  the  fust  time  as  I  ever  knowed  it  of  'ee,  and  the 
fust  time  as  I  ever  'eerd  it  of  'ee." 

Female  Emigration  to  South  Africa. 
Lady  Hely-Hutchinson,  the  wife  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Cape,  writes  a  very  sensible  and  well- 
informed  article  upon  this  subject,  which  should 
be  read  by  all  those  women,  whether  gentlewomen 
or  servants,  who  think  of  going  to  South  Africa  to 
make  a  living.  Lady  Hutchinson  says  very  perti- 
nently that  before  gentlewomen  go  out  to  rough  it 
on  South  African  farms  they  had  much  better  try 
the  experiment  of  acting  as  general  servant  to  their 
brothers  or  their  father  on  an  English  farm,  where 
they  would  find  the  work  much  les^  arduous  and 
the  surroundings  much  more  congenial  than  they 
would  in  South  Africa.  She  sums  up  in  the  follow- 
ing discouraging  style  the  domestic  help  available 
in  South  Africa: — "Lady-helps  are  pretentious, 
delicate  and  incapable.  Girls  flighty,  self-assertive, 
purposeless,  ignorant,  lazy,  and  inefficient."  If, 
to  improve  matters,  servant  girls  were  to  be  sent 
out  to  South  Africa,  more  care  should  be  taken  of 
them  on  the  voyage  than  is  at  present  the  case. 
She  says  that  English  girls  leave  home  quiet,  timid, 
and  anxious  to  please.  In  three  weeks'  time  they 
land  at  Capetown,  bold,  brazen-faced,  self-asserting 
young  women,  who  have  gained  on  a  three  weeks' 
voyage  the  experience  and  effrontery  of  a  lifetime. 
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No  mistress  in  South  Africa  would  admit  such  as 
these  into  the  sacred  home  circle. 

A  New  Route  to  Canada. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Burgin  maintains  that  Canada  will 
never  get  a  fair  chance  until  more  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  fact  that  the  sea  voyage  to  the  Do- 
minion is  773  knots  shorter  than  the  sea  voyage  to 
New  York.  From  Liverpool  to  New  York  is  3,055 
knots;  from  Liverpool  to  Sydney  and  Cape  Breton 
is  only  2,282  knots.  From  Liverpool  to  Quebec  the 
distance  is  390  knots  shorter  than  from  Liverpool 
to  New  York,  but  it  takes  four  days  and  nine  hours 
longer  to  cover  the  shorter  distance,  the  time  being 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York  five  days  seven  hours, 
and  from  Liverpool  to  Quebec  nine  days  and  six- 
teen hours.  Mr.  Burgin  says  that  the  Canadian 
steamers  do  not  call  at  Sydney,  which  is  an  ocean- 
port  free  of  ice  and  fog,  but  have  to  call  at  Rimuski, 
a  port  500  miles  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  rivers  in  the  world,  full  of  uncer- 
tain currents,  and  the  scene  covered  fully  one-third 
of  the  year  by  fog.  If  steamers  plied  between 
Liverpool  and  Sydney  at  the  same  speed  as  they 
ply  between  Liverpool  and  New  York,  letters  would 
reach  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Ottawa  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  quicker  than  they  get  to  those 
cities  by  New  York. 

Was  Abraham  a  Myth? 
Professor  Cheyne,  in  an  article  entitled  "  A 
Turning  Point  in  Old  Testament  Study,"  calls  at- 
tention to  the  conclusions  of  Hugo  Winckler,  a 
learned  German  whom  he  praises  very  highly,  who 
has,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  resolved  all  the  Old 
Testament  heroes,  even  down  to  Solomon,  into 
solar  and  lunar  myths.  David,  for  instance,  is  a 
constellation,  and  Giant  Goliath  none  other  than 
Orion.  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  are  lunar 
heroes,  and  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  Zodiac.  Jacob  was  the  moon,  Joseph 
the  sun.  and  so  forth  and  so  forth.  Even  Solomon 
is  a  mythical  and  not  a  historical  figure.  Professor 
Cheyne  has  written  this  article  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  critics  to  study  Winckler's  works. 
Other  Articles. 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The 
Good  Old  Cause,"  discusses  the  question  how  far 
modern  Liberalism  corresponds  to  the  philosophi- 
cal Radicalism  which  flourished  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Candler  and  Mr. 
Marston  waste  their  time  in  dismissing  Mr.  Mai- 
lock's  paper  on  Mrs.  Gallup's  cipher  story.  Lady 
Priestley  writes  a  very  bright  and  interesting  paper 
on  Sir  James  Paget  and  Louis  Pasteur.  Mr.  H. 
Somers  Somerset  puts  in  a  plea  for  the  kitchen 
waggon,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland  defends  the 
interests  of  music  against  the  syndicate  -which  at 
present  controls  Covent  Garden. 


The  Fortnightly  Review. 

The  January  number  of  the  "B'ortnightly  Re- 
view "  is  exceptionally  good,  and  contains  several 
articles  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  which  are 
noticed  elsewhere.  Among  the  articles  is  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Symons'  critical  essay  upon  Wordsworth  and 
his  poetry.  This  has,  as  a  companion  paper,  an 
article  bearing  the  odd  title,  "The  'Either— Or'  of 
Soren  Kirkegaard."  Soren  Kirkegaard,  according 
to  the  writer,  M.  A.  Stobart,  is  the  Tycho  Brahe  of 
Danish  philosophy,  and  his  "  Either— Or  "  is  his 
chief  philosophical  book,  published  under  the  title 
of  "  Enten-Eller,"  which,  being  translated,  is 
"  Either-Or."  The  meaning  of  the  title  lies  in 
Kirkegaard's  thesis  that  everyone  must  choose  in 
life  between  the  aesthetic  life  or  the  ethical  life, 
and  the  first  volume,  "  Either,"  is  devoted  to  aes- 
thetics and  the  second,  "Or,"  to  ethics.  Kirkegaard 
is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  second  alternative. 
Judge  O'Connor  Morris  swears  at  'large  compre- 
hensively and  loudly  against  the  compulsory  pur- 
chase of  Irish  land.  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell's  panacea 
appears  to  him  a  short  cut  to  the  abyss,  and  he  is 
very  much  afraid  that  Ministers,  with  their  prom- 
ised Bill  for  next  Session,  are  going  to  the  same 
destiny,  but  by  a  long  way  about. 
Co-operation. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Holyoake  tells  "  The  Inner  History  of 
the  Higher  Co-operation."  No  one  has  a  better 
right  to  be  heard  upon  the  subject  than  Mr.  Holy- 
oake, who  is  not  only  the  historian,  but  the  only 
surviving  member  of  the  pioneers  of  co-operation. 
The  higher  co-operation  is  co-operative  production, 
as  distinguished  from  the  lower  co-operutioh,  which 
is  merely  co-operative  distribution.  It  is  well  that 
Mr.  Holyoake  was  induced  to  condense  into  twenty 
pages  the  result  of  the  observations  of  a  lifetime 
in  the  evolution  of  a  movement  that  has  been  so 
great  a  benefit  to  humanity  as  co-operation. 

The  Mafia. 

The  Hon.  A.  N.  Hood,  writing  on  "  The  Spirit 
of  the  Mafia,"  paints  a  very  lurid  picture  of  the 
universal  corruption  of  justice  which  prevails  in 
Sicily,  which  he  regards  as  the  great  cause  of  the 
popularity  of  the  Mafia.  When  Injustice  sits  en- 
throned on  the  judgment  seat  it  is  not  surprising 
if  the  ordinary  man,  ignorant  and  passionate,  en- 
deavours to  take  the  law  in  his  own  hands.  Judg- 
ing from  Mr.  Hood's  account,  the  Mafia  does  not 
do  more  injustice  than  the  courts  of  justice  in 
Sicily. 

The  Problem  of  City  Transit. 

Mr.  Sidney  Low,  writing  on  "  The  Tangle  of  Lon- 
don Locomotion,"  describes  the  methods  by  which 
Berlin,  Boston,  and  New  York  are  endeavouring 
to  cope  with   the   distribution   of  their  congested 
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population  by  railways  and  tramways.  Mr.  Low 
closes  his  paper  with  the  practical  suggestion  that 
a  strong  Royal  Commission  should  be  appointed, 
largely  composed  of  engineers,  men  of  business  and 
municipal  experts,  with  power  to  insist  upon  a 
stay  of  execution  in  the  case  of  railway  schemes  for 
dealing  with  London  traffic,  except  those  in  which 
the  work  is  already  well  advanced.  Of  the  twenty - 
two  schemes  which  have  been  passed  or  are  await- 
ing Parliamentary  sanction  since  1890,  only  four 
have  been  so  far  embodied  in  railways  actually 
opened  for  traffic.  He  suggests  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  either  supersede  the  tube  in  certain 
localities  or  supplement  it  by  subways.  In  return 
for  being  allowed  to  monopolise  certain  routes  the 
tube  should  be  compelled  to  carry  on  a  vast  service 
with  trains  running  up  to  thirty  miles  an  hour. 
Mr.  Low's  paper  is  extremely  interesting  and  well 
informed.  It  should  be  read  by  all  those  who  are 
dealing  with  the  question  of  urban  transit  in  Lon- 
don or  great  provincial  towns. 

Socialism  and  Bernstein. 
Mr.  Austin  Harrison,  the  son  of  Mr.  Frederic- 
Harrison,  has  a  thoughtful  and  brightly  written 
paper  upon  "  Socialism  and  Bernstein."  Mr.  Har- 
rison takes  as  his  text  the  recent  Socialist  Con- 
gress at  Lubeck,  and  compares  it  with  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Hanover  Congress  two  years  before, 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  immense  change 
which  has  taken  place  amongst  the  Socialists. 
The  man  who  two  years  before  was  execrated  at 
Hanover,  at  Lubeck  was  only  mildly  criticised  in 
a  resolution  which  was  expressly  declared  to  be 
no  vote  of  censure.  Mr.  Harrison  thinks  that  while 
the  vista  of  a  purified  rational  Socialism  may  after 
all  prove  but  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  there  are  signs  that 
the  trend  of  the  Socialist  movement  may  be  to- 
wards Opportunism.  Bernstein  may  fail,  but  he 
has  deserved  success. 

South  Africa  and  the  Philippines. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  writes  ten  pages  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  a  parallel  between  the  war  in 
South  Africa  and  the  American  struggle  in  the 
Philippines.  In  both  cases  he  thinks  that  the 
English-speaking  armies  have  not  been  cruel 
enough.  Anglo-Saxon  people  failed  clearly  to  un- 
derstand the  problem  before  them,  which  is  that 
"  in  a  war  of  conquest  what  is  needed  is  to  break 
down  the  opposed  will  by  the  infliction  of  suffer- 
ing."   

The  Empire  Review. 

The  "  Empire  Review  "  for  January  is  a  good 
average  number,  the  best  being  kept  to  the  last  in 
the  shape  of  Mr.  Cookson's  article  on  the  crisis 
in  British  industry,  noticed  elsewhere. 


How  to  Respond  to  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Appeal. 

The  editor,  in  a  brief  article,  makes  a  practical 
suggestion  as  to  how  to  respond  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  appeal  for  "  suitable  emigrants  "  to  "  pass 
on  unimpaired  that  pride  of  race — that  feeling  of 
common  loyalty— which  knit  together  and  alone 
can  strengthen  the  integrity  of  the  Empire."  The 
editor  says:  — 

If  the  Colonies  want  population,  and  they  do  want  it, 
and  if  the  Mother  Country  is  to  provide  the  proper 
class  of  immigrant,  one  and  all  must  work  together  in 
the  common  cause.  Both  money  and  machinery  must 
be  forthcoming,  and  the  whole  thing  put  upon  a  sound 
and  businesslike  footing.  From  the  economic  stand- 
point, a  State  Department  of  Emigration  would  make 
less  demand  upon  the  taxpayer  than  is  now  made  in 
a  hundred  and  one  ways  by  a  surplus  population,  while 
it  would  afford  satisfaction  to  know  that  one's  money 
was  really  doing  individual,  and  not  always  collective 
service. 

He  also  insists  that  the  Home  and  Colonial  Gov- 
ernments will  soon  have  to  consider  offering 
similar  inducements  to  those  held  out  by  the 
United  States:  — 

It  is  hardly  a  great  inducement  for  a  farmer  to 
migrate,  say  to  Canada,  when  he  knows  beforehand  that 
whatever  his  success  be  his  wheat  will  receive  no  pre- 
ference in  the  home  marlcet  over  that  grown  in  Russia 
and  the  United  States.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
agriculturist. 

Two  Australians  on  the  Kanaka  Traffic. 

The  Rev.  t±.  Perkins,  of  Melbourne,  and  Miss 
Ethel  M.  Wall,  of  Brisbane,  both  discuss  the  much- 
vexed  question  of  Kanaka  labour.  Mr.  Perkins  is 
not  altogether  in  sympathy  with  the  "  White  Aus- 
tralia "  cry.  Whole  towns  in  Queensland  are  de- 
pendent on  the  sugar  industry,  and  many  of  those 
crying  out  against  black  labour  little  know  the 
harm  they  are  doing.  "  A  Queensland  planter  is 
neither  a  slave  dealer  nor  a  nigger-driver,  neither 
is  the  Queensland  labourer  more  immoral  than  any 
other  labourer.  Kanakas  have  had  to  be  employed 
— First,  because  the  sugar  industry  has  been  built 
up  on  the  assumption  that  the  growers  are  able 
to  have  a  certainty  of  enough  labour  during  three 
years,  which  allows  of  two  crops  of  cane  to  reim- 
burse them  for  their  preliminary  outlay.  Secondly, 
because  enough  white  labour  cannot  be  had.  "  To 
legislate  directly  against  the  importation  of  the 
Kanaka  must  injure,  if  not  kill,  the  sugar  indus- 
try in  Australia."  By  protecting  the  industry  it 
might  grow  until  Australia  had  enough  population 
to  get  her  own  work  done  by  white  men,  brought 
up  under  conditions  of  tropical  agriculture. 

Miss  Wall's  article  deals  with  the  Kanaka  more 
from  a  personal  and  descriptive  point  of  view.  The 
article  is  bright  and  pleasantly  written,  and  car- 
ries conviction.  She,  too,  defends  the  planter 
against  the  general  charge  of  cruelty  or  lack  of 
consideration. 
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Other  Articles. 
Major  Yate  and  Canon  Charles  Robinson  discuss 
"  The  Railway  Race  to  the  Persian  Gulf,"  and  con- 
sider that  we  need  not  greatly  dread  Germany's  en- 
trance into  the  field  of  Asiatic  politics.  She  is  at 
least  as  likely  to  be  friendly  to  England  as  to 
Russia.  From  a  German  point  of  view  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Bagdad  Railway  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant steps  she  has  taken  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Empire.  Captain  Sir  George  Arthur,  writing 
on  "  Compulsory  Service  and  its  Alternative," 
seems  to  regard  conscription  as  practically  inevi- 
table, and  not  wholly  to  be  deplored;  but,  he  says, 
it  need  not  be  the  same  kind  as  Continental  con- 
scription. It  would  be  an  immense  boon  to  the 
taxpayer,  and  it  "  would  prove  a  godsend  to  the 
nation  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  improved 
physique."  Sir  E.  Montague  Nelson,  writing  on 
"  Britain's  Meat  Supply,"  says  only  23  per  cent,  of 
the  United  Kingdom's  imported  meat  comes  from 
within  the  Empire;  the  rest  chiefly  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  the  Argentine.  To  remedy  this 
state  of  things  he  would  penalise  foreign  imports 
by  imposing  a  one  penny  a  pound  duty,  which 
would  be  an  immense  stimulus  to  the  Australasian 
trade,  and  would  not,  he  thinks,  increase  the  price 
here.  By  fostering  her  Colonial  trade  Great  Britain 
will  not  insure  herself  against  her  supplies  being 
cut  off  in  time  of  war,  but  will  give  an  incentive 
to  colonial  trade  and  thus  bind  the  component  parts 
of  the  Empire  still  closer  together,  "  and  advance 
us  many  steps  towards  Imperial  federation." 

The  Contemporary  Review. 

The  "  Contemporary  Review  "  contains  several 
interesting  articles,  but  none  of  first-class  import- 
ance. In  addition  to  those  which  aie  noticed  else- 
where may  be  mentioned  the  following. 

England  in  Time  of  War. 
Colonel  F.  N.  Maude,  in  an  article  entitled  "  In- 
ternal Organisation  in  Time  of  War,"  maintains 
that  we  ought  to  prepare  to  hold  our  own  against 
an  attack  by  a  first-class  Power.  Therefore,  he 
thinks  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  raise,  feed, 
equip,  and  drill  an  army  of  four  millions  of  men. 
He  says  that  we  raised  half  a  million  in  1803  out 
of  a  population  of  fifteen  millions,  and  that  the 
Northern  States  in  1860-64  raised  two  millions  out 
of  little  more  than  half  our  population,  therefore 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  raise  four  millions  within 
two  years,  which  is  the  least  time  he  considers 
necessary  to  re-create  the  fleet.  He  thinks  the 
organisation  would  be  easy,  and  he  calculates  that 
four  million  men  in  the  fighting  services  would  only 
require  one  million  more  to  clothe,  equip,  and  feed 
them,  and  the  total  wage  of  the  five  millions  would 


not  fall  very  much  short  of  the  earnings  of  the 
whole  of  the  manufacturing  class,  which  accord- 
ing to  Mulhall  in  1895,  was  £438,000,000.  With 
such  a  bill  to  meet,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  Colonel  Maude  thinks  the  most  pressing  of  all 
duties  is  to  reconsider  the  existing  Poor  Laws  now. 
while  we  have  time,  and  to  prepare,  when  war 
breaks  out,  to  put  the  whole  population  on  siege 
rations  at  once,  for  he  adopts  the  opinion  of  Major 
Murray,  that  there  is  enough  food  in  the  kingdom 
to  feed  the  population  from  one  harvest  to  another, 
provided  that  all  waste  and  hoarding  are  elimin- 
ated. 

Literary  Criticism  in  France. 

Mr.  Edward  Wright,  in  a  paper  on  the  "  Develop- 
ment of  Literary  Criticism  in  France."  maintains 
that  French  literary  criticism  by  its  catholicity 
and  the  co-operation  and  continuity  of  its  schools 
has  become  the  most  authoritative  and  influential 
of  the  civilised  world.  He  considers  its  growth 
from  Villemain  to  Brunetiere,  but  gives  the  palm 
for  modern  literary  criticism  to  M.  Lemaitre,  who 
condenses  in  a  few  pages  the  substance  of  a  whole 
period  of  art,  conveying  the  most  brilliant  and  in- 
cisive judgment  in  a  style  of  incomparable  purity 
and  charm.  Mr.  Wright  rejoices  to  believe  that  M. 
Lemaitre  is  about  to  forsake  politics  for  literature, 
which  is  his  true  vocation:  — 

For  while  M.  Brunetiere  has  strenuously  endeavoured 
to  make  literary  criticism  a  science,  M.  Lemaitre,  more 
than  anyone  since  Sainte-Beuve.  has  kept  it  literature, 
and  literature  of  an  order  to  which  few  or  no  other 
living  writers  in  France  belong. 

The  Native  Problem  in  South  Africa. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Darragh  discusses  this  question  from 
the  point  of  view  of  one  who  holds  neither  with 
the  Exeter  Hall  people  nor  with  the  Boers,  and 
who  is  convinced  that  anyone  who  approaches  the 
subject  with  an  open  mind  will  infallibly  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  future  welfare  of  the  native 
is  bound  up  with  his  ready  acceptance  of  the  yoke 
of  labour.  They  must  be  delivered  from  the  deadly 
curse  of  idleness.  For  his  own  sake,  the  native 
must  be  induced  to  turn  his  strength  to  other 
directions  than  the  war  and  chase.  We  must  give 
up  all  silly  talk  about  forced  labour,  and  devote 
ourselves  to  inducing  the  native  to  devote  his  ener- 
gies to  the  opening  up  of  the  divinely  hidden  trea- 
sures of  the  soil.  "  Induce  "  is  a  good  word.  He 
thinks  that  the  experienced  people  who  deprecate 
educating  the  natives  have  a  good  word  to  say 
for  themselves.  "  But  unfortunately  it  is  not  pos- 
sible entirely  to  prevent  their  education,  so  we 
must  regulate  and  control  it."  As  for  the  franchise 
for  the  natives,  Mr.  Darragh  says  that  it  is  not  a 
question  of  practical  polfcics,  and  he  hopes  that  a 
vote  will  not  be  forced  upon  the  natives  before 
thev   have   learned   to   understand   and   value   the 
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privilege.  Natives  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
marry  white  people;  but  Mr.  Darragh  bemoans  the 
fact  that  the  Boer  is  much  superior  to  the  Briton  in 
avoiding  promiscuity,  which  he  regards  as  high 
treason  to  the  race. 


The  Engineering  Magazine. 

An  article  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Saward  upon  the  growth 
of  American  coal  exports  follows  up  his  paper 
of  October,  1900,  upon  the  world's  need  of  coal  and 
the  United  States  supplies. 

Exporting  Anthracite. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  weeks  that  good 
opportunity  has  been  offered  for  the  export  of 
coal,  as  the  rate  at  which  vessels  can  be  had  for 
transportation  has  been  much  reduced.  At  once 
export  to  Germany  was  begun.  American  coal  can 
be  sold  in  Stettin  for  28s.  6d.  a  ton,  whilst  Welsh 
anthracite  is  27s.  per  ton  at  Swansea,  from  whence 
the  freight  is  6s.  This  German  trade  is  growing 
rapidly,  and  the  foundations  for  a  large  export 
business  are  being  laid  all  over  the  world.  "  The 
possibilities  of  the  future  will  be  in  the  creation  of 
an  American  colliers'  fleet,  just  as  much  as  the 
English  colliers'  fleet  means  the  force  of  the  British 
coal-export  trade,"  says  the  writer.  A  very  large 
tonnage  in  the  United  States  is  mined  by  machin- 
ery, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  British  collieries 
would  derive  great  benefit  by  following  the  Ameri- 
can example  in  the  matter.  At  present  there  are 
only  311  mechanical  coal-cutters  used  in  Great 
Britain,  the  quantity  of  coal  mined  being  3,312,000 
tons.  In  the  States  3,125  machines  are  used,  em- 
ploying 100,000  men  and  mining  45,000,000  tons 
annually. 

Automobile  Development. 

Mr.  Paul  Daimler,  the  son  of  Gottlieb,  who  has 
been  dubbed  "  the  father  of  the  automobile,"  con- 
tributes an  interesting  article  upon  the  advance  of 
the  petroleum  automobile.  He  points  out  that  the 
most  effective  steam  engines  are  now  being  closely 
modelled  upon  the  gasoline  motors,  and  mentions 
that  it  is  the  development  of  the  light-weight,  high- 
speed, internal-combustion  motor  which  has  made 
the  dirigible  balloon  a  practical  possibility. 

Gold  in  Russia. 
Messrs.  C.  W.  Purington  and  J.  B.  Dandfield, 
jun.,  give  an  account  of  the  successful  working  of 
the  gold-dredging  system  in  Eastern  Russia  and 
Siberia.  They  preface  it  by  describing  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  system  can  be  worked  with 
profit,  all  of  which  conditions  are  present,  it  ap- 
pears, upon  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains. Up  to  the  present  time  the  best  results  ob- 
tained from  gold-dredging  have  been  in  New 
Zealand. 


Cassier's  Magazine. 

There  are  many  interesting  articles  in  the  De- 
cember number;  that  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Goodrich  upon 
Town  Refuse  Disposal  in  Great  Britain  is  especi- 
ally so.  Mr.  Booth's  article  on  "  Fans  versus 
Chimneys  "  is  also  worth  special  notice. 

How  to  Use  Refuse. 
The  disposal  of  refuse  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  which  confront  municipal 
bodies,  but  Mr.  Goodrich  points  out  the  way  in 
which  refuse  not  merely  ceases  to  be  a  standing 
trouble,  but  becomes  a  valuable  asset.  To  give  an 
example,  he  cites  the  case  of  a  town  within  forty 
miles  of  London  where  eighty  tons  of  refuse  are 
produced  per  week: — 

At  the  present  time  this  is  collected  and  tipped  by 
a  contractor  at  a  cost  to  the  ratepayers  of  £27  per 
week.  Such  a  case  will  be  scarcely  credible — 6s.  9d. 
per  ton  are  actually  paid  to  get  rid  of  the  refuse.  It 
has  now  been  decided  to  erect  a  destructor  on  a  cen- 
tral site,  and  utilise  the  power  for  pumping:  the  water 
supply  for  a  population  of  17,000.  The  benefits  accruing 
will  be— Firstly,  municipal  control;  secondly,  sanitary 
disposal;  thirdly,  a  coal  bill  of  £500  per  year  saved; 
fourthly,  low  cartage  cost;  fifthly,  sale  of  clinker  pro- 
ducts. It  will  thus  be  evident  that,  after  making  every 
allowance,  in  this  case  the  adoption  of  sanitary  means 
of  disposal  will  actually  reduce  the  rates,  and  thus  at 
once  benefit  every  householder. 

Unfortunately,  the  refuse  is  only  too  often  simply 
"  tipped  "  in  some  field  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  where  it  is  eaten  by  pigs  and  thousands  of 
rats.  Not  only  is  this  method  wasteful,  but  it  is 
highly  injurious.  The  writer  gives  two  photo- 
graphs of  one  of  these  tipping  places  which  is  situ- 
ated three  miles  from  Osborne  House,  only  a  few 
yards  off  a  favourite  road  of  the  late  Queen.  Great 
Britain  is,  however,  far  ahead  of  America  in  the 
successful  treatment  of  refuse.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
latest  methods  employed  in  America  is  known  as 
the  Municipal  hoggery.  The  system  of  disposing 
of  garbage  is  in  operation  at  Worcester,  Mass. 
About  1,800  swine  are  fed  with  it  on  the  city  farms. 
The  cost  of  cartage  for  1900  was  £3,400,  and  the 
receipts  for  the  sale  of  the  pork  £2,260.  Even 
now  in  Great  Britain  the  authorities  often  deliver 
the  refuse  to  brickmakers  and  sometimes  pay  them 
to  accept  it.  Of  course,  it  is  well  known  that  they 
use  selected  refuse  for  fuel  at  enormous  saving,  yet 
the  authorities  do  not  seem  to  realise  the  uses  of 
a  power  destructor. 

The  Inventor  of  the  Destructor. 
The  rest  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  descriptions 
of  different  sorts  of  destructors.  Of  Mr.  Alfred 
Fryer,  who  first  introduced  these  furnaces,  Mr. 
Goodrich  says  that  no  better  tribute  to  his  inven- 
tive genius  could  be  possible  than  the  fact  that  his 
principle  is  employed,  even  after  twenty-five  years, 
by  some  well-known  makers  of  destructors. 
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Petroleum  in   California. 

We  do  not  generally  associate  California  with  oil 
production,  but  Mr.  W.  L.  Watts,  of  the  Cal.  State 
Mining  Bureau,  contributes  a  well-illustrated  ar- 
ticle which  demonstrates  that  California  is  a  very 
large  producer  of  petroleum.  Altnougn  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  California  petroleum  is  avail- 
able for  the  manufacturing  of  illuminating  oil,  it 
is  used  as  fuel  with  the  best  results.  That  it  will 
soon  supplant  coal  in  the  State  is  undoubted,  as 
coal  has  to  be  imported,  whilst  the  oil  is  practi- 
cally at  the  doors  of  the  larger  cities.  There  is  no 
lack  of  oil,  for,  says  Mr.  Watts,  "In  the  Los  Angeles 
oil-field  alone  fully  1,100  wells  have  been  drilled 
within  an  area  of  about  two  and  one-quarter  miles 
in  length  and  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
width." 

The  Dam  at  Assouan. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Liversedge  writes  upon  the  great  Nile 
dam,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  sluices.  He  says:  — 
"  Nearly  11,000  tons  of  ironwork  will  be  required 
for  the  completion  of  the  sluices  and  for  the  locks 
of  the  navigation  channel  at  Assouan.  Of  this  quan- 
tity more  than  half  has  already  been  shipped." 

Other  Articles. 
By-products  are  now  of  such  universal  import- 
ance that  Mr.  F.  H.  Crockard's  article  upon  By- 
product Coke  Ovens  is  very  timely,  is  is  also  Mr. 
H.  Bumby's  upon  Scotch  Pig-iron  and  By-products. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Scribner  writes  upon  Unfinished  Inven- 
tions, unfinished  often  through  a  discouraging 
start,  when  had  they  been  persevered  in  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  succeeded. 


United  Service  Magazine. 

Among  the  many  schemes  suggested  for  improv- 
ing the  intellectual  status  of  our  officers,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  no  one  has  proposed  to  make  compul- 
sory the  regular  reading,  with  occasional  examina- 
tions, of  such  a  journal  as  the  "  United  Service 
Magazine."  Even  the  lay  reader  finds  himself 
mightily  enlightened,  and  begins  to  infer  that  some 
things  could  not  have  happeed  in  South  Africa 
which  have  happened,  if  officers  had  spent  as  much 
time  as  on  polo,  say,  in  reading  military  magazines. 
In  the  January  number  the  first  two  articles  deal 
with  the  fleet,  Commander  H.  N.  Shore  insisting 
on  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  unfettered  action  of 
the  fleet;  "A  Naval  Officer  "  urging  the  need  of 
flying  squadrons,  spending  nine  months  in  each 
of  the  four  great  stations,  and  then  returning  to 
England.  The  mere  perusal  of  these  papers  is  a 
liberal  education  in  applied  geography.  "A  Mili- 
tary Officer's  "  paper  on  Training  in  Observation 
may  be  commended  to  all  kinds  of  teachers.  Its 
valuable  suggestions  stir  the  enquiry,  Why  should 


our  only  effective  motive  in  popular  education  be 
the  desire  to  take  away  other  people's  life  or  other 
people's  trade?  Certain  it  is  that  the  desire  for  the 
full  development  of  manhood  and  womanhood 
counts  for  little  in  comparison.  A  plea  for  the 
encouragement  of  hunting  as  "the  image  of  war" 
is  cogently  advanced  by  Captain  Burton;  and  his 
suggestion  that  Government  forests  should  be 
thrown  open  in  India  to  officers  wishing  to  hunt 
rouses  the  further  hope  of  a  democratisation  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  when  Tommy  Atkins  shall 
have  free  shooting  in  our  deer  forests  and  phea- 
sant covers  and  grouse  moors.  The  element  of 
adventure  is  added  to  by  Major  Bruce's  story  of  his 
thousand-mile  ride  across  Asia,  from  Pekin  to  Lake 
Baikal;  and  of  pathos,  by  a  sketch  of  sentry  and 
officer  in  the  dull  and  dangerous  work  of  defending 
communications  in  South  Africa. 


The  Jubilee  of  the  "  Leisure  Hour/' 

Hearty  congratulations  are  due  to  the  "  Leisure 
Hour  "  on  the  fifty  years  of  admirable  public  ser- 
vice which  now  lie  behind  it.  Its  first  number  ap- 
peared January  1,  1852.  It  commenced  as  a  weekly 
magazine  of  sixteen  pages.  The  weekly  parts 
continued  until  1881,  being  issued  also  in  monthly 
numbers;  but  in  1881  the  weekly  issue  was 
dropped.  The  retrospect — "  Fifty  Years  of  the 
'  Leisure  Hour  '  " — is  full  of  interest.  The  frontis- 
piece is  an  imposing  array  of  one  hundred  por- 
traits of  contributors.  A  significant  fact  in  these 
days  of  editorial  instability  is  that  for  forty-eight 
years  the  "  Leisure  Hour  "  has  only  had  three  edi- 
tors—W.  Haig  Miller,  Dr.  James  Macaulay,  and 
William  Stevens,  whose  successive  reigns  extended 
from  1852  to  1900.  Under  its  present  manage- 
ment, the  magazine  has  shown  increasing  enter- 
prise in  keeping  pace  with  the  demands  of  a  new 
age.  More  interesting  and  attractive  than  before, 
it  remains  not  less  instructive  or  valuable.  Be- 
sides the  jubilee  articles  this  month  may  be  men- 
tioned Mrs.  Bird  Bishop's  "  Sketch  of  Morocco 
Magnates,"  which  opens  with  a  portrait  of  Abdul 
Aziz,  Sultan  of  Morocco,  dressed  in  flowing  Oriental 
garb,  standing  by  a  bicycle;  and  Mr.  Henniker 
Heaton's  "  Chat  about  the  Mother  or  Parliaments." 


Miss  Kathleen  Haydn  Green,  who  acted  as  Lady 
Mayoress  from  1900  to  1901,  has  put  her  experi- 
ences into  a  very  readable  article  published  in  the 
January  "  Girl's  Realm."  Among  the  many  inter- 
esting autograph  portraits  given  to  Miss  Green, 
that  of  the  Kaiser  in  naval  costume  comes  easily 
first.  It  is  reproduced  in  the  article,  and  bears  the 
date  February,  1902,  and  the  inscription  below,  "  In 
remembrance  of  the  passing  away  of  beloved 
Grandmamma." 
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Harper's  Magazine. 

From  the  January  "  Harper's  Magazine  "  we  have 
selected  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams'  valuable  ac- 
count of  "  Experiments  in  Low  Temperature  "  to 
review  at  greater  length  among  the  "  Leading  Ar- 
ticles." This  number  of  "  Harper's "  has  some 
especially  notable  pictures  in  colour,  those  of  How- 
ard Pyle  illustrating  "  North-Folk  Legends  of  the 
Sea  "  being  most  striking. 

An  American  Cheops. 
Mr.  H.  I.  Smith,  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  describes  a  curious  monument  of 
the  American  mound-builders  which  stands  neglec- 
ted and  disintegrating  very  near  the  site  where 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  is  preparing  the  World's  Fair 
of  1903.  This  great  Cahokia  mound  rises  in  ter- 
races from  a  base  1,180  feet  by  750  feet  to  a  height 
of  102  feet,  covering  an  area  greater  than  that  occu- 
pied by  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt.  The  mound 
is  a  truncated  pyramid,  and  in  its  vast  mass,  Mr. 
Smith  thinks,  may  lie  wonderful  stores  of  scientific 
treasures.  He  points  to  the  fact  that  the  entire 
archaeological  exhibit  of  the  State  of  Illinois  at 
the  World's  Fair  of  1893  was  made  up  of  pottery 
and  weapons  found  in  a  single  excavation  not  far 
from  one  of  the  sixty  small  mounds  surrounding 
the  great  Cahokia  pyramid.  Mr.  Smith  suggests 
that  this  great  mound  should  be  exploited  to  give 
an  incomparably  interesting  archaeological  exhibit 
for  the  World's  Fair  of  1903. 

How  Culture  Conserves  Beauty. 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck,  in  his  brief  essay  on  "  The 
Evolution  of  Girlhood,"  calls  attention  to  the  re- 
markable uniformity  of  the  rule  that  girls  lose 
their  freshness  at  an  earlier  age  as  the  stage  of 
civilisation  and  culture  of  the  race  recedes.  The 
American  Indian  girls  were  in  society  at  eight  or 
ten,  and  were  ready  to  think  of  marriage.  By  the 
time  they  were  sixteen  their  freshness  was  gone, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  intermediate  stage  of 
young  womanhood  between  sixteen  and  fifty.  The 
thing  is  almost  as  strikingly  shown  in  the  negro 
race  and  southern  races  generally.  The  hard  work 
and  early  marriages  of  backward  races  account  for 
this  striking  difference  as  compared  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  people.  Mr.  Finck  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  matter  of  education  is  the  greatest  factor 
in  the  prolongation  of  woman's  beauty  and  fresh- 
ness. "  By  education  I  do  not  mean  so  much  the 
lessons  girls  learn  in  school  and  college  as  the 
culture  their  minds  receive  by  talking  with  other 
women  and  with  men,  and  by  reading  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  books.  In  both  kinds  of  education 
the  women  of  America  are  admittedly  pre-eminent, 
and  that  is  why  Max  O'Rell  could  write  that  even 
when  one  of  these  women  is  plain,  '  she  is  always 


in  possession  of  a  redeeming  something  which 
saves  her.  .  .  .  She  looks  intelligent— a  crea- 
ture that  has  been  allowed  to  think  for  herself.'  " 


The  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

The  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine  "  for  January  is  a  suc- 
cessful number.  Its  contents  are  varied,  distin- 
guished, and  up  to  date.  Separate  mention  may 
be  made  of  the  Countess  of  Warwick's  account  of 
her  rural  school  at  Dunmow,  for  an  American  pub- 
licist's sketch  of  British  statesmen,  and  for  Mr. 
Pocock's  "  trap-door  spider."  This  introduction 
of  popular  science  is  a  new  and  welcome  feature. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Archer's  narrative  of  Alpine  passes  and 
tunnels  leads  up  to  the  story  of  the  Simplon  Tun- 
nel—" the  greatest  bore  on  earth  "—and  of  its  ac- 
cessories. Even  the  huts  of  the  navvies  at  work 
on  the  tunnel  are  lit  by  electric  light!  Under  the 
title  "  Why  be  a  Lady?"  M.  Muriel  Dowie  describes 
the  devices  to  which  women  resort  to  retain  their 
"  gentlehood  "  along  with  what  they  are  pleased 
to  consider  a  home.  In  some  cases  the  poor  lady 
is  expected  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  teaching  the 
children  of  the  family  which  acknowledges  her 
gentlehood  and  admits  her  to  home  life.  The  writer 
suggests  a  model  advertisement,  which  she  is  quite 
sure  would  bring  her  the  post  sought:  "As  Com- 
panion—Scottish gentlewoman  desires  post  in 
county  family;  salary,  £65;  age,  30.— A.B.,  etc." 

Interesting  historical  studies  are  contributed  by 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  who  owns  himself  compelled 
to  grant  that  the  Casket  Letters  were  really  writ- 
ten by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots;  and  by  D.  W.  Jarvis, 
who  recounts  the  strange  story  of  the  Portland 
Vase. 


The  World's  Work. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  "  World's 
Work  "  for  November  is  that  on  "  The  Rebuilding 
of  New  York,"  extracts  from  which  appeared  under 
"Leading  Articles"  last  month.  The  number,  taken 
all  round,  is  very  interesting.  Mr.  W.  F.  McClure. 
in  an  article  entitled  "Making  Long  Trolley  Lines," 
describes  the  amalgamation  of  1,333  miles  of  elec- 
tric railways  by  a  Cleveland  syndicate,  which  has 
a  capital  of  100,000,000  dols.  Mr.  McClure  says  that 
through  electric  travel  from  New  York  to  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  is  now  thought  possible.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Lewis  describes  "  A  Day's  Work  of  a  Locomotive 
Engineer."  There  is  an  article,  very  well  illustra- 
ted, on  "  Camera  Shots  at  Wild  Animals."  written 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Walli- 
han's  book  of  that  title.  Messrs.  W.  S.  Harwood 
and  Forrest  Crissey  write  on  "  The  Romance  of 
the  Fur  Trade." 
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Scrtbner's  Magazine. 

"  Scribner's  "  for  January  begins  with  the  first 
article  of  the  series  which  is  announced  as  the 
most  prominent  attraction  of  the  magazine  in  1902 
— "  The  American  '  Commercial  Invasion '  of 
Europe,"  by  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

America  in  the  Markets  of  the  World. 
Mr.  Vanderlip  says:  "American  cottons  are 
finding  their  way  into  the  markets  of 
every  country.  They  can  be  found  in  Man- 
chester, as  well  as  on  the  shores  of  Africa 
and  in  the  native  shops  of  the  Orient.  Bread  is 
baked  in  Palestine  from  flour  made  in  Minneapolis. 
American  windmills  are  working  east  of  the  Jordan 
and  in  the  land  of  Bashan.  Phonographs  are 
making  a  conquest  of  all  tongues.  The  chrysan- 
themum banner  of  Japan  floats  from  the  palace  of 
the  Mikado  on  a  flagstaff  cut  from  a  Washington 
forest,  as  does  the  banner  of  St.  George  from  Wind- 
sor Castle.  The  American  typesetting  machines 
are  used  by  foreign  newspapers,  and  our  cash  re- 
gisters keep  accounts  for  scores  of  nations. 
America  makes  sewing  machines  for  the  world. 
Our  bicycles  are  standards  of  excellence  every- 
where. Our  typewriters  are  winning  their  way 
wherever  a  written  language  is  used.  In  all  kinds 
of  electrical  appliances  we  have  become  the  fore- 
most producer.  In  many  European  cities,  Ameri- 
can dynamos  light  streets  and  operate  railways. 
Much  of  the  machinery  that  is  to  electrify  London 
tram  lines  is  now  being  built  at  Pittsburg.  The 
American  shoe  has  captured  the  favour  of  all 
Europe,  and  the  foreign  makers  are  hastening  to 
import  our  machinery,  that  they  may  compete 
with  our  makers.  In  the  Far  East,  in  the  capital 
of  Corea,  the  Hermit  Nation,  there  was  recently 
inaugurated,  with  noisy  music  and  flying  banners, 
an  electric  railway,  built  of  American  material,  by 
a  San  Francisco  engineer,  and  now  it  is  operated 
by  American  motormen." 

The  Senate's  Power  in  Treaty-making. 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  in  an  article  on 
"  The  Treaty-making  Powers  of  the  Senate,"  ex- 
presses surprise  that  there  should  have  been  so 
much  misapprehension  shown  in  comments  on  the 
amendments  to  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  con- 
cerning the  functions  of  the  Senate  as  part  of  the 
treaty-making  power.  Many  people  in  America, 
and  several  of  the  English  officials,  seemed  to  think 
that  it  was  an  innovation  that  the  Senate  should 
presume  to  amend  treaties  initiated  by  the  Execu- 
tive. On  the  contrary,  Senator  Lodge  shows,  by 
examining  the  constitutional  foundation  of  the 
clause  and  various  precedents,  that  the  Senate  has 
a   perfect  right,   not  only  to   ratify   or  dismiss   a 


treaty  submitted  to  it,  but  to  continue  the  nego- 
tiations by  offering  new  or  modified  propositions. 
In  fact,  by  looking  up  the  history  of  treaty-making, 
the  Senator  shows  that  there  have  been  sixty-eight 
treaties  amended  by  the  Senate  and  afterwards 
ratified. 

In  an  article  upon  "  Military  Parades  and  Parade 
Training,"  David  B.  Macgowan  says  that  the  St. 
Petersburg  parade  is  the  most  showy  and  effective 
in  Europe.  He  notes  regretfully  that  there  is  a 
"  sprinkling  of  officers  "  in  the  United  States  army 
who  aspire  to  copy  European   smartness. 


The  Lady's  Realm. 

In  the  January  "  Lady's  Realm,"  Lady  Jeune,  in 
the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by  society  leaders 
on  "  The  Future  of  Society,"  asserts  and  reasserts 
the  highly  questionable  proposition  that  so  great 
have  been  the  changes  wrought  in  the  last  century 
that  it  is  "  impossible  "  that  the  new  century  will 
pass  through  so  great  a  revolution.  Such  far-reach- 
ing changes  as  the  immense  increase  of  travelling 
and  the  rapid  and  almost  complete  emancipation 
of  women,  Lady  Jeune  seems  to  think,  hardly  could 
occur  again  in  so  short  a  time  as  a  century. 

Do  Ghosts  Appear? 
Lady  Romilly,  the  Hon.  Mabel  Vereker.  Lady 
Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Oscar  Browning  discuss  this 
question,  and  all  agree  that  they  do  appear.  None 
of  the  papers,  except  Mr.  Oscar  Browning's,  show 
any  real  knowledge  of  the  subject.  His  paper  is 
worth  all  the  rest  put  together,  but  even  he  does 
not  go  very  far.  He  insists  strongly  on  the  fact 
that  "  many  persons  demand  for  the  existence  of 
ghosts  a  stronger  amount  of  evidence  than  they 
would  ask  for  in  the  case  of  anything  else."  None 
of  the  writers  speak  from  first-hand  knowledge. 


The  National  Review. 

Many  of  the  papers  in  the  "  National  Review," 
which  is  an  interesting  number,  are  dealt  with 
amongst  the  leading  articles.  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson 
writes  on  the  Schley  Court  of  Enquiry,  being  of 
opinion  that  the  verdict  of  the  Court  Martial  was 
in  the  main  right.  Mr.  Griffith  Boscawen  appeals 
to  the  Government  to  deal  with  the  Education 
question  on  sound  Conservative  lines.  Viscount 
Turnour  contributes  "  Some  Recent  Impressions  of 
Eton."  and  complains  of  the  inadequate  provision 
for  sick  boys  in  that  famous  school.  Mr.  Ramsay 
Muir  explains  "  Liverpool's  Demand  for  a  Univer- 
sity." The  demand  is  for  the  transformation  of 
the  University  College,  a*  present  a  constituent  col- 
lege of  the  Federal  Victoria  University,  into  an 
independent  degree-giving  body. 
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The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Mr.  John  B.  Clark  constructs,  in  the  January 
"Atlantic,"  a  chapter  of  "  Recollections  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,"  and  prints  a  paper  purporting 
to  have  been  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  at  the  opening  of  the  twenty- 
first  century.  Among  the  things  which  his  imagi- 
nation finds  archaic  a  hundred  years  hence  are 
rifles  and  cannon  and  warships,  slums,  and  the 
wasteful  burning  of  coal  to  make  steam. 

Southey's  Opinion  of  Richardson. 
In  an  interesting  collection  of  "  Some  Southey 
Letters,"  edited  by  H.  S.  Scott,  one  finds  a  tren- 
chant criticism  of  the  novelist  Richardson. 
Southey  says:  "  My  own  opinion  of  Richardson  is, 
that  for  a  man  of  decorous  life  he  had  a  most  im- 
pure imagination,  and  that  the  immorality  of  our 
old  drama  is  far  less  mischievous  than  the  moral 
stories  of  'Pamela.'  'Squire  Booby,'  and  •Clarissa.'  " 

The  New  Power  of  the  National  Committee. 
Mr.  Rollo  Ogden  calls  attention  to  the  "  New 
Powers  of  the  National  Committee."  He  shows 
how  the  Democratic  and  Republican  National  Com- 
mittees have  quietly  assumed  authority  from  time 
to  time,  until  they  are  absolutely  new  institutions 
as  compared  with  those  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago.  The  change  began  to  be  sharply  marked  in 
1884,  owing  to  the  personality  of  the  Democratic 
chairman,  Senator  Gorman.  After  1892,  there 
came  a  pause,  and  then,  in  the  person  of  Senator 
Hanna,  the  growth  of  the  National  Committee 
reached  its  culmination.  Not  only  did  Senator 
Hanna  have  about  seven  million  dollars  to  dis- 
burse in  1896,  and  probably  more  in  1900,  money 
which  he  himself  collects  and  he  himself  expends, 
there  is  an  almost  complete  mastery  of  party 
machinery  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee. To  "  call  "  the  National  Convention  has 
come  to  be  about  the  same  thing  as  deciding  who 
shall  be  called.  Mr.  Ogden  says  that  Senator  Ad- 
dicks,  hopelessly  defeated  in  Delaware,  was  able 
to  regain  his  lost  position  by  simply  making  terms 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee — this  as  an  illustration  of  what  a  party 
chairman  can  do  nowadays. 


The  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Mr.  John  E.  Watkins,  junr.,  describes,  in  the 
"  Ladies'  Home  Journal"  for  January,  "  How  Uncle 
Sam  Guards  His  Millions."  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  handled  about  forty-five  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  last  forty  years,  and  less  than  a  quarter 
9 


of  a  million  has  been  lost,  or  about  one-thousandth 
of  1  per  cent.  The  Engraving  and  Printing  Bureau, 
where  the  manufacturing  of  paper  money  begins, 
is  the  largest  printing  office  in  the  world.  At  the 
side  of  each  printing  press  is  a  little  indicator,  like 
a  bicycle  cyclometer,  keeping  count  uf  every  bill 
printed.  The  manufacture  of  the  paper  is  a  most 
jealously  guarded  secret  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. A  Massachusetts  firm  is  paid  43  cents  a 
pound  for  it,  and  the  work  is  done  under  the  eyes 
of  a  Government  agent.  The  paper  is  made  of 
rags,  and  silk  threads  introduced  into  it  by  a 
secret  process.  "  The  sheets  of  paper,  already 
counted  twice,  and  placed  in  uniform  packages  at 
the  paper  mill,  are  stored  in  a  treasury  vault  and 
issued  to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  as 
wanted.  Before  leaving  the  Treasury,  they  are 
counted  three  times  more,  and  the  receiving  official 
at  the  bureau  must  receipt  for  them.  Then  the 
bundles  are  unwrapped,  and  the  sheets  are  counted 
twenty-eight  times  by  a  corps  of  women.  This  is 
to  ensure  that  each  printer  gets  the  recorded  num- 
ber— no  more,  no  less.  Before  any  employe  of  the 
division  in  which  this  paper  is  kept  can  leave  for 
home,  each  night,  he  must  exhibit  to  a  watchman 
at  the  door  a  pass  certifying  that  every  fragment  of 
every  sheet  passing  through  his  fingers  has  been 
accounted  for. 

When  Treasury  Paper  is  Lost. 

If  one  sheet  of  this  precious  paper  be  lost,  the  entire 
force  of  men  and  women  having  access  to  the  room 
where  the  misplacement  has  occurred  are  kept  in, 
like  so  many  school-children,  to  find  it.  Each  sheet 
is  issued  from  the  vault  for  the  printing  of  a  definite 
amount  of  money  upon  it.  If  the  lost  sheet  were  in- 
tended to  ultimately  represent  four  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  notes,  the  group  of  employes  to  whom  the 
responsibility  of  its  misplacement  has  been  traced  must 
make  good  that  amount  if  they  cannot  locate  it  within 
a  reasonable  time.  The  most  expensive  loss  which 
has  thus  occurred  was  of  a  blank  sheet  issued  for  the 
printing  of  eighty  dollars  upon  its  face.  The  employes 
of  the  last  room  to  which  it  was  traced  divided  the  loss 
among  themselves.  Such  losses  have  several  times  oc- 
curred. 

Altogether,  each  bill  made  by  Uncle  Sam  is 
counted  sixty-three  times. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  New  Child's  Story. 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  a  new  child's  story, 
"My  Personal  Experience  with  a  Lion,"  with  photo- 
graphs by  the  author.  The  lion  in  question  was 
a  little  cub,  given  to  Mr.  Kipling  while  he  lived  in 
Africa,  because  he  could  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
menagerie  officials,  be  raised  in  captivity.  Mr. 
Kipling's  wife  and  children  took  charge  of  the 
little  beast,  and  pulled  it  through  an  anxious  baby- 
hood. The  incident,  told  as  Mr.  Kipling  knows 
how  to  tell  it,  makes  one  of  the  prettiest  child 
stories  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 
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McClure's  Magazine. 

The  January  "  McClure's "  contains  a  delight- 
fully fresh  and  lively  description  of  an  old  subject 
in  Mr.  Cleveland  Moft'ett's  "  In  and  Around  the 
Great  Pyramid."  Mr.  Moffett  thinks  the  geog- 
raphies and  Mark  Twain  have  made  the  Pyramid.- 
cheaper  than  they  should  be.  There  are  tourists 
who  arrive  with  a  flippant  '  Hello,  Cheops,  old 
boy!'  There  are  others  who  give  only  tolerant 
interest,  as  if  they  had  seen  it  all  before.  Yet 
many  of  both  classes  go  away  finally  in  reverent 
silence,  wishing  people  had  taught  them  less — or 
more — about  the  Pyramids.  For  one  thing,  take 
the  matter  of  dust  and  heat,  in  which  the  picture- 
bookmakers  have  surely  misled  us.  for  do  they  not 
represent  the  Pyramids  as  standing  out  in  a  burn- 
ing waste,  with  only  a  naked  palm  tree  every  mile 
or  so  to  keep  the  glare  off.  and  individuals  in  queer 
hats  gasping  about,  half  smothered  in  the  sand- 
storms? As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  seven-mile  drive 
from  Cairo  to  Cheops  comes  off  as  pleasantly  as  a 
carriage  ride  out  of  Long  Branch,  and  is  over  as 
good  a  road.  The  whole  avenue,  furtheimore.  is 
shaded  by  lines  of  acacias  not  a  whit  less  inviting 
than  those  of  the  famous  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  so 
cool  a  breeze  blows  down  them  that  you  scarcely 
feel  the  sun.  To  cap  the  climax,  a  trolley  road  is 
just  being  completed  to  haul  the  tourist  to  Cheops. 
Lord   Rosebery's   Charm. 

Mr.  George  W.  Smalley,  in  his  "  Personal  Remin- 
iscences of  Famous  Men  and  Women,"  tells  us,  this 
month,  something  of  Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Balfour, 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  Mr.  Asquith.  and 
Sir  Edward  Grey.  Of  Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Smalley 
says  that  the  recrudescent  Liberal  leader  has  an 
intellectual  versatility  not  inferior  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's. Lord  Rosebery  is  the  most  attaching  per- 
sonage in  private  life.  "  Lord  Rosebery  has  a 
manner,  a  voice,  an  address,  ana  an  expression 
(when  he  drops  the  mask  of  bored  indifference  he 
sometimes  wears)  to  which  no  other  word  than 
beautiful  is  adequate.  Men  and  women  find  him 
sympathetic  because  of  this  true  beauty  of  nature. 
Good  manners  are  from  the  heart." 

The  "  Morse  "  Language. 
Mr.  L.  C.  Hall  tells  interestingly  of  the  human 
characters  and  emotions  an  old  telegrapher  reads 
on  the  wire,  in  his  "  Telegraph  Talk  and  Talkers." 
It  seems  that  the  Morse  system  is  a  language  in 
itself,  to  the  expert,  which  reflects  the  personal 
characteristics  of  the  person  using  it.  Thus,  when 
a  Confederate  scout  cut  a  wire  while  a  Union  de- 
spatcher  was  sending  a  message,  and  attempted 
to  impersonate  the  proper  receiver,  he  was  greeted 
with  derision  by  the  trained  operator,  who  de- 
tected at  once  the  Southern  characteristics  of  the 
i'      -loper's  "  Morse." 


Everybody's    Magazine. 

The  January  issue  of  "  Everybody's  Magazine  ' 
begins  with  a  character  sketch  of  Lord  Salisbury 
by  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor. 

The  Fate  of  Miss  Stone. 
A  timely  feature  of  this  number  is  the  account  by 
E.  P.  Lyle,  junr.,  of  the  capture  of  Miss  Stone  by 
the  Bulgarian  brigands,  and  of  the  people  and  the 
country  around  about  where  the  captive  is  held. 
Mr.  Lyle  went  as  a  special  correspondent  for 
"Everybody's"  to  Bulgaria  to  find  out  the  facts.  He 
thinks  that  it  is  not  entirely  impossible  that  M!s.s 
Stone  may  suffer  the  fate  of  other  hostages,  who 
have  died  shortly  after  being  ransomed,  and  gives 
instances  of  such  incidents.  "  Now  that  snow  has 
fallen  in  the  mountains,  when  brigands  usually 
retire  to  villages  for  respectable  citizenship  during 
the  winter,  it  is  hoped  that  those  holding  Miss 
Stone  will  hasten  the  negotiations.  Otherwise, 
they  may  keep  her  in  a  cave  till  springtime;  or. 
again,  harrowed  by  pursuit  and  rendered  irritable 
by  their  own  discomforts  and  perils,  they  may 
decide  to  end  it — that  is,  kill  and  escape." 

The  Most.  Northern  People. 
There  is  a  good  description  of  "  The  People  of 
the  Farthest  North,"  by  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook, 
and  many  handsome  photographs  of  the  most  re- 
mote Arctic  Esquimaux  people  and  their  household 
gods.  Dr.  Cook  tells  us  that  these  strange  folk 
are,  after  all,  very  human.  They  have  a  deep  sense 
of  honour,  a  wholesome  regard  for  the  rights  of 
their  fellows,  and  a  sympathetic  temperament. 
Thefts  are  almost  unknown,  cheating  and  lying  are 
extremely  uncommon.  Quarrels,  though  frequent, 
are  restrained,  because  of  a  well-developed  habit  of 
suppressing  all  emotions.  Morally,  even  when 
measured  by  our  own  standard,  they  are  superior 
to  the  white   invaders  of  their  own  country. 

An  Interview  with  Li  Hung  Chang. 
Carl  F.  Ackerman  gives,  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
terview with  Li  Hung  Chang,  had  shortly  before 
his  death,  the  great  Chinaman's  forecast  of  China's 
future.  The  gist  of  Li's  remarks  was  that  China 
has  been  a  great  giant,  helpless  because  she  does 
not  know  of  her  strength;  that  the  country  is 
heartily  sick  of  rioting  and  killing  and  robbing, 
and  wants  to  settle  down;  that  his  people  will 
learn  the  arts  of  civilised  industry  from  the  Euro- 
peans, but  that  it  will  take  a  long  time.  "  We  move 
slowly  here,  as  we  have  for  centuries;  but  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  progress  will  be- 
rapid  as  that  of  our  neighbours  across  the  Yellow 
Sea." 
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THE    MAKING   OF   PERFUMES. 


Idealism,  Mysticism,  and  Poetry  are  not  usually 
considered  as  valuable  assets  in  the  capital  of  a 
man  of  business;  but  to  quote  once  more  Mrs. 
Browning's  familiar  lines, 

"  It  takes  a  soul  to  move  a  body, 
E'en  to  a  cleaner  stye," 
so  a  certain  element  of  imagination  is  often  in- 
valuable in  the  creating  and  maintaining  of  a  city 
business. 

I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  this  the  other  day 
when  talking  to  Mr.  Grossmith,  who  has  built  up 
what  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  trades  in  per- 
fumes in  the  United  Kingdom.     It  is  an  interna- 


tional business,  for  of  all  civilised  nations  the  Eng- 
lish probably  consume  less  scent  per  head  (or  per 
nostrjjj)  than  any  of  the  great  peoples.  There  is 
perhaps  something  in  the  business  itself  which 
is  a  subtle  stimulus  to  the  imagination.  Again  to 
quote  Mrs.  Browning,  "  Poets  get  directlier  to  the 
soul  than  any  of  your  economists;"  so  it  is  pos- 
sible tbat  the  finer  qualities  of  the  fancy  and  im- 
agination may  be  more  easily  reached  through  the 
nose  than  through  any  of  the  other  senses  of  mor- 
tal man.  Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  I  was 
delighted  to  find  Mr.  Grossmith  no  mere  city  man, 
intent  on  percentages  and  dividends,  but  one  who 
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combined  the  enthusiasm  of  an  expert  with  the 
delicate  mysticism  of  the  poet,  which  fact  one  sen- 
tence which  fell  from  his  lips  is  sufficient  to  prove. 
I  had  been  talking  about  Francis  Darwin's  remark- 
able lecture  before  the  British  Association  on  the 
evidences  of  mind  in  plants.  Those  who  heard  that 
lecture  will  remember  how  marvellously  the  son 
of  the  great  naturalist  accumulated  evidence,  until 
his  hearers  felt  that  in  every  plant  they  were  face 
to  face  with  an  individual  mind,  and  that  they  had 
but  to  go  a  step  further  to  be  confronted  with  a 
demand  to  believe  that  plants  were  almost  as  mor- 
ally responsible  as  men. 

"  Do  you  not  believe,"  said  Mr.  Grossmith  toftly, 
"  that  flowers  have  souls?  I  am  sure  they  have. 
The  soul  of  the  flower  is  perceptible  to  us  in  its 
fragrance,  and  the  soul  of  the  flower,  like  the  soul 
of  man,  survives  the  body  in  which  for  a  time  it 
was  concealed.  Yes,"  he  went  on,  "  you  think 
that  the  fragrance  of  a  flower  is  a  dead  thing;  but 
those  of  us  who  spend  our  lives  in  the  midst  of  the 
souls  of  flowers  know  that  a  flower  has  life  in  itself 
— a  life  which  is  capable  of  being  destroyed,  but 
which,  under  proper  conditions,  never  seems  to 
die." 

I  listened  with  amazement.  "  But  what,"  I  asked, 
"  is  the  evidence  of  this?  It  is  a  beautiful  poeti- 
cal fancy,  that  the  fragrance  of  a  flower  is  its 
breath,  and  that  in  the  breath  may  be  said  to  be 
the  life;  but  do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  volatile 
fragrance  which  you  extract  from  the  violet  or  the 
jonquil  possesses  life  in  itself?  Is  it  not  as  dead 
as  distilled  water?" 

The   Souls  of  the   Flowers. 

Mr.  Grossmith  shook  his  head.  "  The  soul  of  the 
flower  never  dies,  and  the  proof  of  this  is  very 
simple.  Here,"  said  he,  placing  his  hand  upon  a 
great  cylinder  full  of  the  essence  of  jonquils,  "  you 
have  the  soul  of  the  jonquil.  You  smell  it  in 
October,  December,  January,  and  the  strength  of 
the  scent  remains  the  same;  but  when  the  vernal 
equinox  approaches,  a  strange,  mysterious  change 
begins  to  manifest  itself  in  this  colourless  liquid. 
When  the  jonquils  are  in  full  flower  under  the  May 
sunshine,  the  potency  of  this  scent  is  immensely 
increased.  In  some  mysterious  manner  the  essence 
in  our  cylinders  responds  to  the  joyous  influence 
of  springtime,  and  the  fragrance  perceptibly  in- 
creases and  remains  at  a  higher  pitch  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  of  the  flowering  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year." 

I  could  not  gainsay  the  evidence  of  the  expert, 
but  I  marvelled  at  the  thought  of  the  undying 
sympathy  which  linked  the  sublimated  essence  of 
flowers  which  may  have  bloomed  long  years  ago 
to  the  living  world  without,  and  wondered  no 
longer  at  Mr.  Grossmith's  mystic  musings. 


And  yet  Mr.  Grossmith  is  not  a  Celt.  He  is  an 
Englishman,  born  and  bred,  and  the  direct  descen- 
dant of  the  old  Hampshire  stock  of  the  same  name, 
who  have  been  buried  in  the  family  vaults  at  the 
parish  church  of  Bishops  Waltham  for  over  three 
centuries.  He  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  Newgate  gaol.  Every- 
one knows  his  place  of  business  in  Newgate-street. 

"  Quite  near  enough  to  the  old  gaol,"  said  the 
King  to  him  one  day  when  Mr.  Grossmith  accom- 
panied Edward  VII.  over  the  factories  of  the  firm 
at  Grasse,  in  the  south  of  France;  "  but  on  the  right 
side  of  it,  which  is  the  outside." 

Mr.  Grossmith  completed  his  education  in  France 
— formerly  regarded  as  the  home  of  the  perfumery 
industry.  There  is  a  certain  refinement  and  deli- 
cacy and  an  artistic  atmosphere  connected  with 
scents  which  is  foreign  to  the  ordinary  beef-eating 
Briton. 

Importance  of  the  Cult  of  the  Nose. 

The  best  scent  in  the  world,  however,  would  be 
a  drug  in  the  market  if  it  were  not  daintily  served 
up.  The  bottle,  the  case,  and  the  wrappers  must 
correspond  to  the  daintiness  of  the  perfume.  After 
you  have  compounded  your  essences  and  produced 
the  best  of  perfumes  it  would  be  utterly  unsale- 
able if  it  were  put  on  the  market  in  medicine 
bottles  or  sold  in  beer  bottles.  The  flask  in 
which  it  is  preserved  must  be  either  quaint  or 
beautiful,  the  label  artistic;  and  even  this  will  not 
suffice  unless  the  daintily  decorated  bottle  is  en- 
shrined in  a  setting  fit  for  a  Lady's  boudoir.  It 
requires  a  certain  refinement  to  appreciate  scent. 
It  appeals,  for  instance,  much  more  to  the  fair  sex 
than  it  does  to  the  ruder,  masculine  sex.  It  is, 
indeed,  almost  regarded  as  a  mark  of  effeminacy 
for  a  man  to  have  a  nose  capable  of  appreciating 
the  exquisite  fragrance  of  the  finest  perfumes. 
Man,  at  least  in  these  northern  realms,  has  never 
been  addicted  to  the  cult  of  olfactics.  Even  our 
women  make  comparatively  little  use  of  scent.  The 
average  consumption  of  perfume  per  head  is 
enormously  greater  in  Paris  than  it  is  in  London. 
In  Asia  the  use  of  perfumes  is  much  more  general, 
and  yet  whether  it  be  from  an  aesthetic  or  hygienic 
point  of  view,  the  cult  of  the  nose  is  much  more 
important  than  is  generally  recognised.  "We  have 
only  five  senses,  but  how  little  is,  done  to  cultivate 
the  capacity  for  enjoyment  that  is  latent  in  the 
olfactory  nerve.  The  cultivation  of  the  eye  and 
ear  and  the  palate  has  long  commanded  the 
thought,  the  study,  and  the  labour  of  an  endless 
series  of  generations  ol  experts.  But  the  nose 
has  been  comparatively  neglected.  Some  day,  per- 
haps, we  may  have  a  Beethoven,  a  Mozart,  and  a 
Wagner  in  perfumes,  who  will  deal  with  scents  as 
great   musicians   deal   with   musical   notes.       The 
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Japanese,  indeed,  are  much  further  advanced  in  the 
culrivation  of  the  olfactory  art  than  even  the  most 
civilised  nations  of  the  "West.  We.  are  but  bar- 
barians, who  have  not  yet  mastered  the  very  alpha- 
bet of  the  art.  The  nose  to  most  people  is  some- 
what like  the  grave,  "ein  unbekanntes  Land."  It 
was  delightful  to  be  conducted  over  the  frontiers 
of  this  unknown  land  by  so  skilled  a  guide  as  Mr. 
Grossmith. 

"  One  of  the  first  things  that  you  have  to  learn," 
said  he,  "is  that  no  two  noses  smell  alike.  There 
is  a  wonderful  selective  faculty  in  noses.  I  will 
make  you  a  compound  of  half-a-dozen  different  es- 
sences, and  if  I  pass  round  the  product  to  half-a- 
dozen  different  people,  no  two  of  them  will  smell  it 
alike.  Each  separate  nose  selects  the  scent  for  which 
it  has  the  greatest  affinity;  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  if  you  have  half-a-dozen  essences  compounded 
in  one  scent,  each  of  the  half-dozen  persons  would 
single  out  a  separate  scent.  Why  this  should  be  1 
do  not  know.  The  fact,  however,  is  indisputable. 
It  is  one  of  the  difficulties  in  compounding  scent. 
Almost  all  perfumes  are  compounds,  and  in  some 
cases  the  exact  resemblance  of  the  odour  is  ob- 
tained without  the  aid  of  the  flower  named. 


The  Carrying  Power  of  Perfumes. 
"  There  is  another  element  of  difficulty  in  deal- 
ing with  scents,"  continued  Mr.  Grossmith,  "  and 
that  is  that  some  perfumes  have  much  longer 
range  than  others.  A  bottle  of  perfume  com- 
pounded of  half  a  dozen  different  essences  may  be 
compared  to  a  kind  of  Gatling  gun  perpetually 
discharging  aromatic  shot,  but  instead  of  being 
like  a  Gatling  in  having  all  the  cylinders  the  same 
length  and  carrying  the  same  distance,  it  is  made 
up  of  a  variety  of  barrels  some  of  which  will  carry 
a  great  distance,  while  others  can  hardly  project 
their  aromatic  shot  beyond  the  very  muzzle  of  the 
gun.  Hence  if  you  open  a  bottle  of  perfume,  you 
will  find  that  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet 
the  scent  will  be  quite  different  from  what  you  feel 
when  you  smell  the  same  bottle  close  at  hand;  and 
as  scents  have  different  ranges,  so  they  differ  in- 
finitely in  the  degree  of  persistence.  Some  scents 
are  very  volatile,  and  vanish  like  the  dew  of  the 
morning,  and  others  seem  to  be  almost  indestruc- 
tible. Take,  for  instance,  civet,  which  used  to  be 
very  much  employed  by  our  forefathers  three  cen- 
turies ago,  especially  for  the  perfuming  of  gloves. 
Possibly  our  ancestors  had  more  robust  noses  than 
their  descendants,  but  pure  civet  is  much  too  strong 
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for  use  in  a  natural  state.  But  the  supreme  quality 
of  civet  is  its  indestructibility.  There  are  said  to 
be  rooms  in  some  of  the  royal  palaces  which  had 
been  perfumed  with  civet  two  hundred  years  ago, 
where  the  scent  clings  to  this  day,  defying  all 
efforts  to  remove  it.  But,"  said  Mr.  Grossmith, 
'•  instead  of  talking  about  these  things,  you  had 
better  come  up  to  the  laboratory  and  see  the  whole 
process  for  yourself." 

The  Wizard's  Laboratory. 

Nothing  loth,  I  mounted  the  stairs  to  the  higher 
regions,  where  the  head  wizard  has  his  sanctum 
sanctorum,  in  which  he  compounds  many  essences 
which  scatter  fragrance  throughout  the  world.  The 
whole  building,  from  garret  to  basement,  was  redo- 
lent with  an  indefinable  fragrance. 

'•  The  very  air  is  fragrant,"  I  said,  "  with  the 
odour  of  sanctity." 

"  Ah!  do  you  find  it  so?"  said  Mr.  Grossmith. 
"  To  us  who  are  here  constantly  there  is  absolutely 
no  difference  between  the  air  inside  and  the  air 
in  the  street.  We  are  conscious  of  no  smell  what- 
ever." At  which  I  marvelled,  for  to  me  the  air 
was  heavy  with  the  fragrance  of  innumerable 
scents.  When,  however,  we  came  to  sample  the 
various  perfumes,  and  Mr.  Grossmith  and  his  as- 
sistants could  detect  in  a  moment  the  fines:  shades 
of  difference  between  one  perfume  and  another, 
my  olfactory  nerve  detected  with  difficulty  the 
difference  between  one  essence  and  another.  It 
was  a  practical  illustration  of  the  difference  be- 
tween noses.  The  whole  air  of  the  place  seemed 
to  me  heavily  charged  with  the  scent,  while  they 
did  not  feel  it  in  the  least.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
could  detect  the  finest  shades  of  difference  between 
the  essence  of  one  flower  and  another,  though  to 
me  they  were  almost  the  same. 

The  first  process  of  extracting  perfumes  cannot 
be  seen  in  Newgate-street.  Flowers  do  not  grow 
under  the  shadow  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and 
when  flowers  are  gathered  for  the  perfume,  no 
time  must  be  lost  in  fixing  their  fleeting  perfume. 
Flowers  are  gathered  early  in  the  morning,  before 
the  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens.  They  are  then 
taken  into  the  factory  and  spread  upon  the  steril- 
ised fat  which  has  the  faculty  of  extracting  the 
scent.  This  is  done  again  and  again,  until  the  frag- 
rance of  as  many  as  twelve  pounds  of  flowers  is 
fixed  in  one  pound  of  fat.  The  fat  thus  charged 
with  the  fragrant  essence  of  the  flower  is  packed 
in  tins  and  forwarded  to  London. 

Extracting  the  Essences. 
In  extracting  perfumes  by  this  method  two  pro- 
cesses are  used — one  which   is  employed  for  the 
more   strongly-scented   flowers   such    as   the   rose.. 
f  and  orange,  whereas  the  jasmine,  tuberose, 


and  jonquil  are  treated  by  the  latter.  In  the  first 
case,  the  flowers  are  thrown  into  melted  grease 
and  allowed  to  cool  with  it.  The  product  is  then 
remelted  and  the  flowers  strained  off;  other  flowers 
are  added  for  twenty-four  hours,  until  from  six  to 
twelve  pounds  weight  of  flowers  have  yielded  up 
their  fragrance  to  each  pound  of  fat.  In  the  case 
of  the  jasmine,  jonquils  and  tuberose,  their  petals 
are  laid  upon  thin  layers  of  cold  fat,  spread  in 
glass  frames.  A  single  factory  in  the  Grasse  dis- 
trict will  contain  from  40,000  to  50,000  of  these 
shallow  glass  frames,  upon  each  of  which  the  flow- 
ers are  sprinkled  and  left  to  lie  from  twelve  to 
seventy-two  hours,  until  the  perfume  is  extracted. 
All  perfume,  therefore,  passes  by  these  processes 
in  the  first  instance  through  the  stage  of  pomade. 
Having  got  the  scent  of  the  flower  into  the  fat, 
the  next  problem  is  how  to  extract  the  perfume 
and  render  it  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  per- 
fumer. The  perfume-laden  fat  is  embedded  in  a 
vessel  half  filled  with  alcohol  60  per  cent,  over- 
proof.  It  is  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  rotation 
for  three  or  four  days,  until  all  the  perfume  has 
left  the  fat  and  entered  the  alcohol.  The  alcohol 
is  then  drawn  off  and  passed  through  a  refrigerat- 
ing chamber  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  last 
trace  of  greasy  matter.  From  the  refrigerating 
chamber  it  passes  through  an  elaborate  series  of 
filters,  so  elaborate  and  so  complicated  that  it 
seems  impossible  for  any  impurity  to  remain  in 
the  extract. 

"  Does  not  the  intense  cold  affect  the  essence?" 
I  asked. 

'•  Only  by  improving  it.  It  is  very  curious  that 
these  delicate  essences  can  be  exposed  to  the  in- 
tensest  frost  without  impairing  their  fragrance, 
whereas  if  they  were  heated,  even  in  a  hermetically 
closed  chamber,  the  perfume  fades  and  dies. 
They  can  stand  cold,  but  they  cannot  stand  heat. 
That  is  the  case  with  the  more  delicate  essences, 
but  there  are  many  perfumes  which  are  extracted 
by  the  application  of  heat  to  the  flowers.  They 
are  distilled,  for  instance.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  essential  oils  which  we  get  from  roses,  orange 
flowers,  and  the  like.  It  is  only  the  more  delicate 
and  volatile  perfumes  which  are  fixed  by  utilising 
the  absorbent  powers  of  fat  or  grease." 

The  flowers  are  distilled  in  huge  stills  capable 
of  holding  nearly  a  ton  weight  of  flowers.  From 
these  huge  copper  vessels  the  essence  is  slowly 
given  off,  together  with  the  steam.  It  passes 
through  a  spiral  tube  artificially  chilled,  and  when 
the  steam,  which  contain,*  both  perfume  and  water 
in  combination,  is  condensed,  the  essence  and  the 
water  separate  of  their  own  accord,  owing  to  the 
difference  in  their  specific  gravity. 
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GREAT   BRITISH   INDUSTRIES. 


The  Products  of  the  Gardens  of  the  World. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  attar  of  roses, 
"which  is  one  of  the  staple  exports  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Bulgaria.  The  rose  gardens  of  Kezanlik, 
which  extend  for  forty  miles  in  the  valley  of  the 
Maritza,  at  the  foot  of  the  Balkans,  are  famous 
throughout  the  world  as  having  been  the  scene  of 
the  worst  of  the  Turkish  atrocities,  which  in  1876 
led  Mr.  Gladstone  to  shatter  the  Anglo-Turkish 
alliance.  From  those  rose  gardens  comes  the  far- 
famed  attar  of  roses.  This  rose  extract  is  almost 
as  precious  as  liquid  gold.  An  ounce  of  attar  con- 
tains the  essence  of  one  and  three-quarter  hun- 
dred weight  of  roses.  Nearly  two  and  a  half  tons 
of  attar  of  roses  are  produced  in  Bulgaria  every 
year,  representing  an  annual  consumption  of  nearly 
8,000  tons  of  roses.  So  the  souls  of  seven  tons  of 
roses  are  confined  in  one  eighty-ounce  vase. 

Close-  beside  the  attar  of  roses  stood  vases  con- 
taining products  of  the  orange  tree,  which  is  cul- 
tivated in  Southern  France  chiefly  for  its  flowers. 
Another  essenrial  oil  deserves  special  mention,  if 
only  because  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  perfumes 
derived  from  English,  flowers.  Lavender  is  grown 
and  distilled  from  flowers  grown  at  Mitcham. 
Mr.  Grossmith  declares  that  it  is  only  at  Mitcham 
where  the  genuine  lavender  can  be  procured.  It 
can  be  grown  anywhere  and  everywhere  in  Eng- 
land: but  the  oil  is  not  so  rich  or  so  fragrant  as 
that  of  Mitcham. 

After  passing  in  review  all  these  various  oils 
and  extracts  derived  from  vegetable  substances, 
Mr.  Grossmith  passed  with  a  shrug  to  the  artificial 
scents  which  are  made  in  Germany  by  cunning 
chemis:s.  These  perfumes  are  much  ranker  than 
those  derived  direct  from  flowers,  although  the 
untrained  nose  at  first  is  incapable  of  distinguish- 
ing one  from  the  other.  These  chemical  decoctions 
differ  from  the  vegetable  essence  in  being  much 
cheaper  and  much  more  evanescent.  The  subli- 
mated soul  extracted  from  the  flower  grows  better 
as  it  grows  older.  It  is  like  good  wine,  which  im- 
proves with  keeping;  but  the  product  of  the  chemist 
weakens  and  wanes  with  age.  Most  of  the  cheap 
scents  of  the  penny-in-the-slot  variety  are  chemi- 
cal compounds,  which  perish  with  the  using. 

The  Animal  Products. 
But  very  different  in  this  particular  are  the  per- 
fumes derived  from  animal  substances.  They  are 
lasting,  almost  too  lasting.  Their  chief  use  is  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  other  scents.  The  most  in- 
teresting and  important  of  all  the  animal  sub- 
stances used  in  fixing  perfumes  is  the  musk  that 
is  obtained  from  an  egg-shaped  gland  found  on 
the  body  of  the  musk  deer  of  the  Himalayas.  Each 
deer  yields  only  a  small  quantity,  which,  when  the 
animal  is  alive,  is  all  mucus,  but  which  after  death 


dries  up  and  presents  the  appearance  in  which  you 
find  it  in  Mr.  Grossmith's  laboratory.  From  the 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas  the  deer  is  tracked  down 
by  the  native  hunter  and  immolated  in  order  that 
his  perfume  may  add  fragrance  to  the  boudoir  of 
the  fair,  the  musk  carefully  collected  from  in- 
numerable victims  is  packed  in  a  daintly  lead- 
lined  box,  tastefully  decorated,  and  deftly  fastened 
with  a  bone  hasp.  In  this  fashion  it  is  conveyed 
to  Newgate-street,  where  in  infinitesimal  portions 
it  is  used  to  fix  perfumes.  It  is  well  that  a  very 
little  of  it  goes  a  long  way,  for  it  is  worth  much 
more  than  its  weight  in  gold.  It  shares  with  am- 
bergris the  prestige  of  being  the  most  expensive 
article  used  by  the  perfumer.  The  price  varies 
from  £5  to  £10  per  ounce.  Ambergris  represents 
the  treasure  trove  of  the  sea-shore.  When  the 
sperm  whale  suffers  from  an  affection  of  the  lungs 
it  throws  off  a  substance  which  is  much  more 
valuable  than  its  blubber.  Civet,  the  product  of 
the  civet  cat,  is  one  of  the  most  penetrating  and 
persistent  of  all  scents.  Castoreum  is  taken  from 
the  beaver,  but  is  not  so  much  used  as  musk,  am- 
bergris, and  civet.  The  peculiarity  of  these  scents 
is  that  they  are  stinks  rather  than  scents,  and 
yet  they  are  indispensable  ingredients  for  the 
most  delicate  perfumes  that  are  put  upon  the 
market 

When  I  took  my  leave  of  Mr.  Grossmith  it  was  as 
if  I  had  left  the  grotto  of  a  magician.  Here  in  this 
fragrant  cell  the  wizard  weaves  his  charms,  and  from 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  world,  borne  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind  or  driven  by  unrest  of  steam,  come 
the  souls  of  the  flowers,  wrested  from  the  gardens 
of  the  world.  The  roses  of  Bulgaria,  the  lotus 
flowers  of  Japan,  the  violets  and  jasmines  of 
Southern  France  hasten,  with  the  lavender  of  Eng- 
land, to  attend  his  call.  Nor  is  it  only  from  the 
far-famed  gardens  of  the  distant  East  that  his 
voice  is  heard.  From  the  slopes  of  the  snow-clad 
Himalayas,  from  the  wave- washed  strand  of  the 
far  Pacific,  come  other  essences,  instinct  with  the 
life  of  things.  And  vath  them  come  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  other  essences,  until  it  seems  as  if  the  who'e 
realm  of  nature  has  been  placed  under  contribu- 
tion. For  a  time  they  tarry,  and  undergo  in  the 
wondrous  alchemy  of  the  wizard's  spell  a  strange 
and  mystic  change.  But  the  same  power  which 
drew  them  thither,  operating  now  in  reverse  fash- 
ion, scatters  them  like  fragrant  rain  over  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Many  of  them,  thus  trans- 
formed and  sublimated,  return  to  the  lands  which 
gave  them  birth.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  the 
endless  transmigration  of  life,  the  soul  of  the  lotus 
flower,  which  first  exhaled  its  fragrance  in  Japan 
needs  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Grossmith  shrine 
before  it  can  return  to  be  used  as  perfume  by  the 
dainty  little  beauties  of  Japan. 
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BUY    DIRECT   OF  THE    MANUFACTURERS  and   SAVE    FIFTY    PER   CENT. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

BELFAST,    IRELAND.  Ltd.. 

AND  156, 164, 166,  AND  170,  REGENT  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 

TplOB    ..  flrtrt         Irish  Linen  and  Damask  Manufacturers, 

Telegraphic  Address, 
"  LINEN— Belfast."  and  furnishers,  by  special  appointment  to 

HIS    MOST    GRACIOUS    MAJESTY    THE   KING, 

THE  LATE  EMPRESS  FREDERICK, 

Members  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  all  the  Courts  of  Europe. 

Supply  Palaces,  .Mansions,  Villas,  Cottages,  Hotels,  Railways,  Steamships,  Institutions, 
Regiments,  and  the  General  Public,  direct  with  every  description  of 

HOUSEHOLD    LINENS. 

From  the  Least  Expensive  to  the  FINEST  in  the  WORLD, 

Which,  being   WOVEN    BY   HAND    Wear1  longer  and    retain   the  Rich  Satin  appearance  to 

the  last.     By  obtaining  Direct,  all  'li'ter-mediate  profits  are  saved,  and  the  cost  is  no  more 

than   that    usually    charged   for   common    power-loom    goods. 

IDIOU    I   IMCMO  i     ReaJ  Ilisn  Li:'en  Sheeting,  fully  bleached,  2  yards  wide,  1/11  per  yard  ;  1\  yards  wide,  2/4|  per  yard. 
InlOn    LINlNo  i     Roller  Towelling,  ISin.  wide,  3d.  per  yard.     Surplice  Linen,  7d.  per  yard.     Dusters,  from  3/3  per  doz. 

Linen  Glass  Cloths,  4  9  per  doz.    Fine  Linens  and  Linen  Diaper,  8^d.  per  yard.    Our  special  Soft  Finished  Longcloth,  from  3d. 

per  yard.  

in  I  ft  U    nAMAOl/   TADI   F    I   IMFM   ■     Fish  Napkins,  2/11  per  doz.     Dinner  Napkins,  5/6  per  doz.    Table  Clolhs, 
Irtlull    UAIVIAuiX     I  A  DLL.    LINL.Ni     2  yards  square,  2/6:  <2\  yards  by  3  yards,  5/6  each.    Kitchen  Table  Cloths, 

llfd.  each,    strong  Huckaback  Towels,  4,  6  per  doz.     sonograms,  Crests,  Coats  of  Arms,  Initials,  &c,  woven  or  embroidered. 

(Special  attention  to  Club,  Hotel,  or  Mess  Orders.) 


MATPUI   TOO    OUIQTO   ■     Fine  qualit.V  Longcloth  Bodies,  with  4-fold  pure  linen  fronts  and  cuffs,  35/6  the  half  doz. 

IYIA  !  UmLLOO  Onlri  I  O  ■  (to  measure  2/- extra).  New  D.  signs  in  our  special  Indiana  Gauze  Oxford  and  Unshrink- 
able Flannels  for  the  Season.  OLD  SHIRTS  made  good  as  new,  with  good  materials  in  Neckbands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  for  14/- 
thehali 

IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS :  Stf^tSi'^s-stts: 

Handkerchiefs  I  have  ever  seen."— '•  Sylvia's  Home  Journal."     Children's,  1/3  per  doz.     Ladies  ,  2/3  per  doz.     Gentlemen's, 
3/3  per  doz.    Hemstitched.— Ladies',  2/9  per  doz.    Gentlemen's,  3/11  per  doz. 


IRISH  LINEN  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS :  ^^^^t^'^pec^.J^zzs^^^. 

men,  from  5/11  per  doz.    ".surplice  Makers  to  Westminster  Abbey"  and  the  Cathedrals  and  Churchesof  the  United  Kingdom. 
"Their  Irish  Linen  Collars,  Cuffs,  Shirts,  &C.,  ha\e  the  merits  of  excellence  and  cheapness.'— "Court  Circular." 


miGU    IIMrtCDPI   ftTUIMPi     A  luxury  now  within  the  reach  of  all  Ladies.     Chem'ses,  trimmed  Embroidery,  2/3 
SlllOn    UNULnuLU  I  niNU  ■    Nightdresses,  3/11;    Combinations,  4/6.     India  or  Colonial  Outfits,    £9  19s.  6d. 
Bridal  Trousseaux,  £6  7s.  6d.  :  Infants'  Layettes,  £2  19s.  6d.  (see  list). 


IRISH  POPLINS  AND  DRESS  MkmWUlm~3S3Sfi&2?±5£,ZXtti 


>uv  from  Robinson  and  Cleaver.' 


OUR    ROYAL    ULSTER    FLEECE    TRAVELLING    RUG 

Is    the    Handsomest,    Softest,    Warmest,    Lightest,    and    Cheapest    in    the    World. 

PRICE  15/6,   Extraordinary   Value. 

FACTORIES    AT    BELFAST,    BALLYKELLY.     AND    BANBRIDGE     IRELAND. 


N.B.— To  prevent  delay,  all  letter  orders  and  Inquiries  for  Samples  should  be 
Sent  direct  to   BELFAST,    IRELAND. 
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BUSINESS    DEPARTMENT, 


TH£  FINANCIAL   HISTORY   OF   THE  MONTH   IN  AUSTRALASIA* 

BY   "  AUSTBALIAN." 


State  Prospects. 

The  Australian  outlook  is  the  reverse  of  satisfactory. 
From  nearly  all  the  capital  cities  the  reports  regarding 
trade  are  unsatisfactory,  and  in  Victoria  they  are 
particularly  so.  We  find  that  the  Victorian  produc- 
tion of  wheat  has  fallen  off  very  largely,  the  output 
of  other  grains  is  smaller,  the  butter  yield  has  been 
materially  reduced,  the  production  of  wool  shows  no 
increase,  and  prices  for  many  descriptions  unprofit- 
able, and,  in  addition,  the  mining  industry  is  languish- 
ing. Considering  these  factors  it  is  not  surprising  to 
note  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  community  has 
been  materially  reduced,  and  when  the  uncertainty  of 
the  tariff  is  added  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  commerce 
must  have  suffered,  and  be  still  expected  to  suffer, 
severely.  A  leading  Melbourne  merchant  stated  a  short 
time  back  that  the  position  of  trade  throughout  his 
State  was  fast  becoming  very  unsatisfactory,  country 
payments  were  being  delayed  freely,  and  renewals  of 
the  monthly  bills  were  much  more  frequent  than  for 
some  time  past. 

In  New  South  Wales  conditions  differ  slightly.  Free 
expenditure  of  borrowed  money  on  sundry  public  works, 
which  can  be  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  included 
in  the  list  of  revenue  producers,  and  lavish  disbursements 
of  revenue  have  tended  to  create  a  semi-boom  in  the 
metropolis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wneat  crop  turns 
out  to  be  far  below  expectations,  the  country  is  dry, 
and  the  production  of  butter  is  small,  while  the  mining 
industry  there  is  also  under  a  cloud.  The  wool  clip  is 
smaller,  and  the  increase  in  stock  under  the  normal 
average.  Apart  from  the  hot-house  activity  in  Sydney 
trade  is  not  satisfactory  in  the  oldest  State,  and  unless 
good  rains  are  experienced  in  the  near  future  further 
retrogression  will  probably  be  noticeable. 

In  Queensland  the  drought  still  rages  over  the  western 
areas.  The  mining  industry  has  fallen  away  materially, 
and  the  State  is  faced  with  another  heavy  deficit  de- 
spite the  optimistic  prognostications  of  the  Treasurer 
when  delivering  his  Budget-speech  last  year — the  weak 
points  of  which  we  referred  to  at  the  time.  Where 
the  improvement  is  to  come  from  in  Queensland  is 
difficult  to  discern,  and  it  is  certain  that  had  it  not 
been  for  late  expenditure  of  borrowed  money,  the  de- 
pression there  would  probably  have  been  worse.  To 
the  wild  antagonists  of  late  Federal  legislation  and  the 
talkers  of  secession  from  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
sugar  districts,  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  German 
beet  sugar  can  now  be  bought  under  £9  per  ton  free 
on  board  at  Hamburg.  If  Queensland  were  without 
the  Commonwealth  her  sugar  would  have  to  come 
down  to  the  level  of  this  quotation.  As  a  fact,  it  is 
better  for  Queensland  to  be  within  the  Federation,  and 
put  up  with  the  black  labour  legislation  than  be  with- 
out, and  have  to  compete  for  an  existence  with  the 
bounty-fed  sugars  of  the  Continent.  The  outlook  in 
Queensland  is  far  from  hopeful.  A  firm  hand  at  the 
helm  and  rigorous  economy  are  needed  to  ward  off  a 
crisis. 

Business  is  only  moderate  in  South  Australia.  It  is 
reported  to  be  sound,  it  is  true,  but  the  production 
of  that  State  has  been  severely  affected  of  late  years 
by  bad  weather.  The  depression  at  Broken  Hill,  which, 
though  part  of  the  mother  State,  is  commercially  at- 


tached to  South  Australia,  is  also  materially  affecting 
trade,  and  what  with  poor  grain  returns  and  small 
wool  results,  the  position  cannot  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory. In  Western  Australia  a  healthier  state  of 
affairs  is  reported  to  exist,  business  being  more  active 
and  sounder  than  for  some  time  past.  Business  in 
Tasmania  is  fairly  active.  The  good  results  of  Federa- 
tion are  already  being  experienced,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  revenue  trouble  the  little  island  would  be  in 
the  most  prosperous  condition  of  all  the  Australian 
States. 

The  General  Outlook. 

As  regards  the  general  position  of  Australia  there 
are  several  factors  which  must  militate  against  any 
improvement.  The  great  drought  still  rages  in  a  vast 
area  in  the  western  portions  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland  and  across  the  more  middle  areas  of  South 
Australia.  The  mining  industry  in  nearly  all  the  States 
is  in  a  bad  way.  It  is  true  that  the  West  Australian 
gold  production  is  increasing  steadily,  but  it  is  notable 
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ASSURANCE  CO. 


Fire  Losses  Paid  Exceed  £23,000,000. 
Premium  Income  Exceeds  £1,100,000. 

VICTORIAN  BRANCH :  60  MARKET  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 

ROBERT   W.  MARTIN     Manager. 
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that  the  yield  is  stated  in  crude  ounces,  and  of  late 
there  has  been  a  severe  drop  in  the  value  of  gold  per 
ounce  from  Kalgoorlie,  one  authority  stating  that  the 
deeper  the  mining  the  poorer  the  gold.  Silver  lead 
mining  at  Broken  Hill  has  had  a  severe  check.  There 
is  talk  of  the  formation  of  a  trust,  or  of  combining 
the  whole  of  the  mines  to  reduce  expenses,  which, 
though  opposed  by  the  huge  army  of  billet  occupiers, 
is  not  only  practicable  but  essential  to  secure  stability 
on  the  Barrier  mines.  Whether  the  present  movement 
will  be  productive  of  any  scheme  has  yet  to  be  proved. 
Tasmanian  mining  shows  some  improvement  from  the 
depression  of  January,  owing  to  an  improvement  in 
the  price  of  copper.  The  tin-fields  are  also  being 
opened  up  extensively,  and  promise  to  add  materially 
to  the  wealth  of  the  island.  Having  regard  to  the 
severe  season  that  has  been  experienced,  notably  in 
Queensland,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  present  wool 
clip  will  show  a  shortage  of  no  mean  dimensions  on 
its  immediate  predecessor,  but  the  actual  extent  is  im- 
possible at  the  moment  to  determine.  From  a  large 
number  of  returns  collected  throughout  the  States  it 
is  plain  that  the  decreases  in  production  far  outweigh 
the  increases,  and  this  result,  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
infer,  will  be  reflected  in  the  final  totals  of  output  and 
exports  in  June  next.  Prices  for  merino  and  come- 
back wools  have,  of  late,  shown  improvement.  Coarse 
crossbreds,  on  the  other  hand,  though  lately  some- 
what better,  have  ruled  at  ruinously  low  prices,  and 
this,  though  keenly  felt  in  some  quarters  here,  has  been 
much  more  diastrous  to  New  Zealand.  As  far  as  the 
grain  season  is  concerned,  it  is  now  practically  com- 
plete in  all  the  States.  The  results  have  been  very 
disappointing.  The  wheat  exports  will  be  light,  and 
the  oat  outturn  was  only  moderate.  Other  grains  show 
little  improvement.  Prices  are  somewhat  better,  how- 
ever, which  makes  up  for  part  of  the  reduction.  The 
butter  season  will  probably  end  with  a  reduction  of 
5.000  tons  in  the  Victorian  output,  and  2,500  tons  in  the 
South  Australian  and  New  South  Wales  production,  the 
total  decrease  in  value  being  about  £750,000— a  very 
serious  item  for  dairy  farmers.  It  is  the  foregoing 
facts  which  we  anticipate  will  affect  Australian  busi- 
ness during  the  next  twelve  months.  If  good  rains 
were  to  fall  throughout  the  next  few  months,  im- 
proved conditions  might  later  on  prevail,  but  as  far 
as  present  indications  go,  1902  will  have  to  be  marked 
by  considerable  caution  on  the  part  of  the  mercantile 
community,  and  we  trust  that  ere  it  is  too  late  the 
State  Governments  will  effect  material  economies  in 
their  at  present  lavish  expenditure. 

The  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Limited* 

What  has  been  described  as  a  regrettable  but  neces- 
sary step  has  been  taken  by  the  directors  of  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Australia.  Limited.  In  a  circular,  issued 
to  the  shareholders,  they  describe  the  present  relation 
of  the  bank's  proprietors  to  the  Assets  Trust,  and 
the  fact  that  a  severe  reduction  in  the  realisable  value 
of  the  assets  of  the  latter  from  the  basis  agreed  to  in 
1896  has  led  to  the  necessity  of  a  further  material 
writing  down.  This  action  is  generally  believed  to  be 
the  outcome  of  a  combination  of  circumstances.  First, 
there  was  the  appointment  of  a  new  General  Manager 
seven  months  ago;  secondly,  the  last  instalment  of  the 
ordinary  called  up  capital  was  due,  and,  thirdly,  the 
directors  were  then  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  new  bank  would  not  be  impaired  by  the 
disclosure  of  the  true  position  of  the  affairs  of  the 
old  institution.  Mr.  Heron,  the  new  General  Manager, 
was  entrusted  with  the  work  of  valuing  the  assets 
of  the  Assets  Trust  Company,  and  his  valuation  led  to 
the  disclosure  of  a  deficiency  of  £1,534,903.  In  round 
figures  this  means  a  drop  on  book  values  of  £2,200,000, 
which  has  either  got  to  be  provided  by  writing  down 
the  ordinary  capital  or  from  future  profits.  To  clearly 
show  the  position  of  the  Assets  Trust  since  its  forma- 
in  1396  we  set  out  the  accounts  thus:— 


June,  1896.         June.  1898. 
Book  Values,  1896.      Written  down  to 
Assets £7.000,000         £4,951,724         £4.4(17.705 


Liabilities 


Surplus 


Assets    . . 
Liabilities 


3.850,000 


3,850,000 


£3.150,000         £1,101,724 


3.o27. 106 


£880.599 


June,   1901. 

£4,051,399 

3.354.594 


Jan.,  1902. 
Written  down  to 
£1.800.00'i 
3,334,903 


■uiplus 


A'696,805    Deficiency  £1,534.903 


We  have  given  the  accounts  for  June,  1898,  in  order 
to  show  that  the  assets  were  then  not  realising  any- 
where near  the  level  fixed  by  the  directors  in  1896  as 
on  an  "  interest  earning  basis."  The  liabilities  consist 
of  deposit  receipts  and  accrued  interest  in  all  eases. 
From  these  figures  we  can  arrive  at  a  fairly  accurate 
estimate  of  the  total  losses  which  the  bank  has  had 
to  meet  on  the  book  values  of  its  assets,  as  given  in 
1896.  On  the  30th  of  June  of  that  year  the  directors 
issued  a  circular  to  the  shareholders,  pointing  out  the 
necessity  of  writing  down  assets  considerably,  and  to 
this  end  £1,200.000.  or  £4  per  share,  was  written  off 
the  ordinary  capital,  then  consisting  of  300,000  shares, 
and  £848.276  taken  from  reserves,  extinguishing  the 
latter  altogether.  Now  the  directors  propose  to  wipe 
off  another  £2,200,000,  wbich  makes  the  total  £4.248.276. 
while,  in  addition,  the  losses  on  realisations  since  1896 
to  date  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  accounts 
as  given  above,  show  that  from  June.  1896,  to  June, 
1898,  assets  to  the  book  value  of  £544,019  were  realised, 
and  the  proceeds  utilised  in  reducing  deposit  receipts 
by    £322,894.     The  market  value  of  the  latter  was  but 

£242,171,  and  this  must  be  accepted  as  the  actual 
total  of  the  proceeds  of  the  realisation,  as  the  assets 
stated.  From  June.  1898,  to  June,  1901,  we  find  that 
the  assets  were  reduced  by  £356,306,  presumably  by 
realisations.  In  the  same  period  deposits  receipts  were 
only    reduced    by     £172,512,    with    a    market    value    of 

£129,384,  which  shows  that  the  assets  were  not  real- 
ising on  a  proportionate  basis  any  more  than  in  the 
preceding  two  years.  The  total  loss  on  book  values 
by  realisations  from  June.  1896.  to  1898  was,  therefore. 

£571,724.  There  is  still  another  item  to  be  added,  and 
that  is  the  heading  in  the  new  Commercial's  balance- 
sheet  "'  Bank's  Interest  in  Special  Assets  Trust."  This 
originally    figured    at     £999.335.    was    written    down    to 

£676.335,  and  now  disappears  altogether.  The  losses 
are  thus  defined:  — 

Written  off,  1896 £2.048,276 

Written  off.  1902 2,200.000 

Special  Assets  Trust   account,   writings  off, 

1897-1902 323.(XiO 

Losses  on  realisations.  1896-1902 571.724 


Total  losses  on  book 


£5.143.000 


The  position  the  directors  are  now  confronted  with  is 
as  follows:  — 


Assets   Trust   deficiency    . 
Bank's   Interest   in    Trust, 


Total 


£1.534.903 
t376,335 


£2.211.238 


Of  this  sum  £1,100,000  is  to  be  provided  by  writing  off 
another  £5  10s.  per  -hare  from  ordinary  shares.  The 
capital  now  existing  and  the  proposed  reductions  com- 
pare thus:  — 

Existing  Capital.    To  be  reduced  to 

Preference £2,117,230  £2.117.230 

Ordinarv 1,200,000  100.000 


£3,31' 


£2,217.230 


The  directors  propose  to  write  off  the  sum  of    £676,335 

appearing  as  bank's    interest  in    Special   Assets   Trust, 
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and  carry  forward  £423,665  to  a  suspense  account, 
which  accounts  for  the  £1,100,000  written  off  ordinary 
capital. 

As  regards  the  position  the  bank  will  occupy  after 
effecting  these  alterations  there  will  still  be  £1,111,238 
to  be  provided  to  meet  the  guarantee  in  1916  for  the 
Special  Assets  Trust  deposits,  and,  in  addition,  the 
sum  of  £637,380,  extended  deposits  "  A "  series,  has 
to  be  repaid  in  1903  and  1906.  The  total  the  bank  has 
to  provide  for,  therefore,  in  the  nest  fourteen  years 
is  £1,749,618,  and  the  directors  rather  vaguely  state 
in  their  circular  that  this  is  to  be  provided  from  pro- 
fits which  are  steadily  increasing.  To  the  ordinary 
observer  the  total  appears  a  huge  one,  but  we  would 
point  out  that  the  position  is  hardly  so  bad  as  it 
appears,  for,  in  the  directors'  calculations,  they  have 
rigidly  adhered  to  the  nominal  and  not  the  market 
value  of  their  liabilities.  As  the  Assets  Trust  deposits 
only  bear  interest  at  3  per  cent,  they  are  not  likely 
to  rise  to  par  before  maturing,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  directors  can  apply  the  proceeds  of  realisations  to 
the  repurchase  of  their  deposits  receipts,  at,  say.  15s. 
(this  is  above  their  present  value).  On  this  basis 
the  Assets  Trust  accounts  would  work  out  thus:- 

Realisable  value  assets £1,800,000 

Deposit  receipts  (market  value) 2,501.177 

Deficiency      £701,177 

The  amount  really  to  be  provided  in  the  next  fourteen 
years,  it  will  be  seen,  is  materially  reduced;  and  t 
the  directors  may  not  be  able  to  save  the  entire  dif- 
ference in  the  two  estimates,  we  fully  expect  that 
much  of  it  will  be  gained.  To  the  scheme  itself  we 
have  little  or  no  objection,  except  that  the  details  of 
the  working  of  the  Assets  Trust  since  its  inception 
in  1896  should  have  been  more  clearly  explained  in 
the  directors'  circular. 


COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
1  FIRE  1=^- 

INSURANCE    COMPANY     LIMITED. 


Insurance, 


FIRE 

ACCIDENT     . 
EMPLOYER'S 

LIABILITY 
FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE 
PLATE-GLASS 

BREAKAGE 
MARINE. 


OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE— 60  Market  Street. 
SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 
ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 
BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 
PERTH— Barrack  Street. 
HOBART— Collins  Street. 
LONDON— St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill,  E.G. 
WM.  L.  JACK, 

Manages. 


Insurance  News  and  Notes. 

The  Queensland  State  Parliament  has  assented  to  a 
new  Life  Assurance  Act.  Among  its  provisions  are 
that  companies  must  deposit  a  sum  of  £10,000  before 
commencing  business.  In  the  Victorian  Act  £5,000  is 
the  amount  named.  Errors  in  statement  of  age  are 
liberally  dealt  with.  Where  it  is  found  that  the 
policy-holder  had  understated  his  age.  the  company  may 
accept  the  additional  amount  of  premiums  which  should 
have  been  paid,  with  five  per  cent,  interest,  or  the  sum 
assured  may  be  reduced  proportionately,  and  vice  versa 
if  the  age  is  overstated.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
company  proportionately  increasing  the  amount  assured, 
and  refunding  the  overpaid  premiums.  One  clause 
of  the  Act  should  be  a  strong  point  in  the  conipanie-" 
canvass  for  business.  It  is  that  life  policies  are  pro- 
tected from  creditors  to  an  unlimited  amount.  Thi*- 
clause  may  lead  to  abuse.  It  is  also  provided  that  poli- 
cies up  to  £300  may  be  paid  without  production  of  pro- 
bate   or  letters  of  administration. 


AUSTRALIAN 

MUTUAL    PROVIDENT 

SOCIETY 

HOLDS  THE  WORLD'S  RECORD  FOR  BONUSES. 


Cash  Bonus  for  One  Year,  1900 -£537,895 
Cash  Bonuses  already  divided  £9,253,771 

MOST   LIBERAL  POLICY   CONDITIONS. 

MOST    ECONOMICAL   MANAGEMENT. 
MOST   STRINGENT  RESERVES. 


London  insurance  journals  to  hand  state  that  it  is 
rumoured  there  that  an  American  syndicate  was  going 
across  to  buy  up  some  of  the  old-established  fire  com- 
panies, and  run  them  on  American  lines. 


The  trial  of  Kerry,  the  owner  of  the  yacht  Ariadne, 
and  Mumford,  her  master,  on  the  charge  of  casting 
the  vessel  away  in  New  Zealand,  has  been  concluded  at 
the  Christchurch  Supreme  Court.  The  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  guilty  against  Mumford,  and  acquitted 
Kerry.  Mumford  was  sentenced  to  four  years'  im- 
prisonment. 


EVERY  YEAR  A  BONUS  YEAR. 


DIRECTORS   OF  THE  VICTORIA   BRANCH: 
Senator  Sir  W.  A.  Zeal,  K.C.M.O.,  Chairman. 

Jambs  Gricb,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Dbpoty-Chairman. 

Tbb  Hon.  A.  Dbakin,  M.P.       John  Cookb,  Esq. 

William  Henry  Miller,  Esq. 


459   Collins  Street, 
Melbourne. 


W.  J.  WALKER, 

Resident  Si 
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CITIZENS' 


LIFE  ASSURANCE   CO. 


LIMITED. 


HEAD    OFFICE: 

Company's    Building,    Castlereagh    and 

Moor    Sts.,    Sydney,    N.S.W. 

Branches  :  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Brisbane,  Perth 
(W.A.),  Hobart,  and  Wellington  (N.Z.) 

With  Superintendencies  and   Agencies   in   all   the   principal   Citie« 
and  Towns  throughout  the  Colonies. 


THE    POINTS    OF    THE     1900    REPORT. 

Annual    Premium    Income,    £317,192    Sterling. 

New  Ordinary  Branch  Assurances  Issued, 

£1,052,143 

(Exclusive  of  the  Company's  vast  Industrial  Branch  business). 

In  the  Company's  Ordinary  Branch  Every  Year 

is  a  Bonus  Year. 

The   fact    that   the   Company's    Policy    Holders 

Number  Upwards  of  216,000  attests 

its  popularity. 


All  kinds  of  Industrial  and  Ordinary  Assurance  transacted  and  the 
most  approved  forms  of  Policies  issued  on  the  lives  of  men,  women 
and. children. 

Oall  or  write  to  any  of  the  Company's  Chief  Offices,  as  above,  for 
descriptive  insurance  literature. 


The    SAVINGS    BANK 

Has  Money  to  Lend  at  Four  per  Cent  , 

In  Sums  of  £1,000  to  £15,000, 

On  City,  Town,  and  Suburban  Properties, 

And  £2,000    to    £25,000  on  BROAD    ACRES, 

FOR   FIVE   YEAES, 

WITH  OPTION  OF  PAYING-  OFF  PART 

HALF-YEARLY 


Market    St.,    Melbourne. 


GEO.     E.    EMERY, 

IXSIE.TOR-tiKNKRAL. 


The  new  business  of  the  Australian  Mutual  Provident 
Society  for  the  year  1901  reached  the  enormous  total  of 
£3,750,000,  a  considerable  expansion  on  tbe  figures 
of  the  previous  year.  It  must  be  remembered,  also, 
that  in  1901  no  war  contingents  were  covered  by  new 
policies,   as  was   the  case  in   1900. 


A  new  invention  for  fighting  bush  fires  was  given  a 
trial  near  Wangaratta,  Victoria,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month.  It  consists  of  a  water  cart,  of  a  capacity  of 
about  180  gallons,  at  the  rear  of  which  is  placed  a  ro- 
tary pump,  the  handle  of  which  is  connected  by  a 
sprocket  wheel  and  band  to  the  wheel  of  the  cart.  As- 
the  cart  is  drawn  forward,  a  jet  of  water  is  forced 
through  a  movable  nozzle  to  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty 
feet.  The  test  showed  that  two  miles  of  country  could 
be  sprayed  with  one  filling,  and  in  grass  lands  would 
make  an  effective  fire  break.  It  could  also  be  used  for 
putting  out  burning  trees,  as  well  as  buildings  and 
other  property  in  the  bush. 


A  proposal  has  been  launched  in  Victoria  to  send  a 
team  of  country  tire  brigades  men  to  England  at  Coro- 
nation time,  to  take  part  in  competitions,  etc.  The 
team  to  consist  of  12  men,  and  to  be  in  charge  of  Chief- 
officer  Marshall.  The  expenses  are  estimated  at  £1,800. 
and  the  Government  was  approached,  with  a  view  of 
paying  half  the  expense.  The  Premier  did  not  consider 
the  project  favourably,  and  is  not  disposed  to  spend 
any  Government  money  on  the  matter. 


The  Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Co.  again  passed  through 
a  prosperous  year  in  1901.  The  new  business  com- 
pleted amounted  to  the  large  total  of  £1,119.000  in  the 
ordinary  branch  alone,  compared  with  £1,052,000  the 
previous  year;  thus  showing  an  increase  over  1900  total 
of  £67,000.  It  is  gratifving  to  note  that  all  branches 
shared  in  the  increase,  and  to  which  the  State  of  Vic- 
toria, contributed  a  substantial  amount.  Mr.  A.  G. 
Copeland  is  Resident  Secretary  for  Victoria. 


An  enormous  fire  is  reported  from  Paterson,  an 
important  manufacturing  town  in  New  Jersey,  America. 
Twenty-six  blocks  in  the  business  portion  of  the  city 
were  burnt  out,  and  included  five  churches,  a  hospital, 
and  three  newspaper  offices,  the  damage  being  estimated 
at  £2,000,000.  Another  fire  destroyed  New  Jersey 
pier,  together  with  45,000  barrels  of  flour,  damage  being 
estimated  at  £100,000,  while,  by  another,  the  Empire 
Hotel,  St.  Louis,  was  totally  destroyed,  ten  persons 
having  perished  in  the  flames. 


The  approximate  figures  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  of  the  United  States  are  to  hand  for  the 
year  1901.  New  business  totalled  £40.000,000,  and  the 
assurance  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  year  £235,000,000. 
The  year's  income  amounted  to  £13,000,000,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  assets  were  £65,000,000,  showing  a 
surplus  over  liabilities  of  about    £14,000,000. 


WILLIAM     BRINDAL 

(Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide), 

STOCK   AND  SHAREBROKER. 
29,  29.1  ROYAL   EXCHANGE,  [Telephone  629. 

KING   WILLIAM   STREET,   ADELAIDE. 


The  salvage  claim  put  in  by  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Brown, 
of  Sydney,  owners  of  the  tug  Champion,  against  the 
owners  of  the  ship  Port  Patrick,  was  for  £12,000,  and 
the  latter  vessel  was  put  under  arrest  by  the  Vice- 
Admiralty  Court.  The  amount  of  the  claim  was  de- 
posited pending  the  award  of  the  court,  and  the  ship 
released   from   custody. 


The  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigadl-s  Board,  Melbourne, 
has  decided  to  send  Superintendent  Stein  for  a  twelve- 
months' visit  to  England  and  America,  to  report  on 
the  latest  fire-fighting  appliances  and  systems  applicable 
to  the  brigade  in  Melbourne. 
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PUT    A    FACE    VALUE    ON     YOUR    PROPERTY 


By  Using  ABSOLUTELY  PURE  LEAD— under 
Chemical  Analysis.  SANITARY  PAINT.  .  . 
DURESCO.  PATENT  ZINC  WHITE,  and 
PAINTERS'   REQUISITES. 

AS    SUPPLIED    BY 


mall  Papers. 


(Estab.  1859.) 


JAMES   SANDY   &   CO., 


(Estab.  1859.) 


Plate  ana  Sheet  Glass  merchants,  .  . 
Oil  ana  Colormen,  Artistic  Decorators, 


271    and    330    GEORGE    STREET, 
SYDNEY. 


The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  has 
received  by  cable  a  preliminary  statement  of  the  busi- 
ness for  the  year  1901.  The  new  business  issued  and 
paid  for  during  the  year  amounted  to  £39,911,000,  and  the 
total  amount  of  insurances  and  annuities  in  force  on 
December  31  was  £255,339,000.  The  assets  amounted  to 
£72,451,000,  inclusive  of  the  contingent  guarantee  fund, 
and  divisible  surplus,  £12,974,000.  The 'figures  show 
that  great  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year. 
***** 

A  disastrous  fire  occurred  in  Capetown  at  the  close  of 
last  month,  doing  enormous  damage  to  the  business 
portion  of  the  city. 

***** 

The  liquidator  of  the  Southern  Insurance  Company 
notified  the  sixth  distribution  of  assets,  of  6d.  per  share 
on  the  6th  inst.  This  dividend  makes  a  total  distribution 
to  date  of  lis.  per  share. 


broker  did  not  settle  with  the  insured,  and  the  judge 
decided  that  the  underwriters  would  have  to  pay  the 
insured,  notwithstanding  the  previous  settlement.  Un- 
derwriters are  liable  to  the  insured  for  losses,  and  can- 
not make  them  an  opportunity  of  recovering  indebted- 
ness to   them   bv   a  broker. 


Mr.  Mayhew  A.  Ridge,  manager  of  the  London  and 
Lancashire  Insurance  Co.,  at  Melbourne,  has  been  elec- 
ted chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigades  Board 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Mr.  John  Sinclair,  secre- 
tary of  the  Northern  Assurance  Co.,  president  of  the 
Tountry  Fire  Brigades  for  the  same  term. 
***** 

Fire  insurance  business  in  New  South  Wales  has  been 
unprofitable  for  the  year  1901,  the  big  fire  at  Hordern's, 
which  absorbed  £250.000  of  the  companies'  money,  be- 
ing, in  the  main,  responsible  for  the  poor  results. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Citizens'  Life  Assur- 
ance Co.,  as  an  additional  incentive  to  valour  in  our  Aus- 
tralian soldiers  in  South  Africa,  offered  an  annuity  of 
£52  per  annum  for  life  to  the  first  member  of  the  Aus- 
tralian contingents  who  won  the  V.C.,  and  which 
fell  to  the  good  fortune  of  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Bisdee. 
The  company  has  now  circulated  an  interesting  little 
memento  of  the  event,  in  the  form  of  a  postage  stamp. 
Upon  it  is  engraved  a  replica  of  the  Victoria  Cross, 
surmounted  by  two  magazine  rifles,  with  bayonets  in 
position.  In  the  centre  is  the  portrait  of  Lieutenant 
Bisdee,  and  the  stamp  bears  the  following  inscription. 
"  Lieut.  J.  H.  Bisdee,  first  Australian  to  win  the  V.C.. 
also  pension  of  £52  per  year,  presented  by  the  Citi- 
zens' Life  Assurance  Co.  Ltd." 


A  recent  court  action  in  London  has  revealed  a  very 
unsatisfactory  practice  at  Lloyd's.  There  was  an  ad- 
mitted claim  against  certain  underwriters,  but  they  set- 
tled  it   by  balancing  accounts   with   the   broker.     The 


A  subscriber  to  an  American  telephone  exchange  re- 
quested to  be  connected  with  the  fire  brigade,  to  notify  a 
tire.  The  girl  at  the  exchange  refused  to  connect  him, 
and  the  result  was  that  about  £15,000  of  property  was 
destroyed.  He,  together  with  the  insurance  company,  is 
now  suing  the  telephone  company  for  the  amount  of 
the  loss. 

You  choose  an  assessment  company 

Because  it  is  cheap, 

And  "  just  as  good  as  any  while  it  lasts." 

And   where   is   it? 

It  saves  you   15  dollars  yearly, 

Which  is  300  dollars  in  twenty  years. 

After  awhile, 

When  you  are  old, 

And  poor, 

And  uninsurable, 

And  have  paid  assessments  for  twenty  year~. 

The  old  thing  busts. 

How  much  have  you  saved,  and  where  is  it? 


How  Intense  Cold  is  Made. 

In  "  Harper's  Magazine  "  for  January  there  is  an 
unusually  thorough  and  valuable  contribution  to 
the  current  literature  of  popular  science,  in  Dr. 
Henry  Smith  Williams'  account  of  the  "  Experi- 
ments in  Low  Temperature,"  conducted  at  the 
Royal  institution  of  London. 

Davy  and  Faraday  began  their  experiments  with 
low  temperatures  in  1823,  and  Faraday  continued 
them  in  1844.  Faraday  succeeded  in  getting  low 
temperatures  which  enabled  his  successors  to  lique- 


fy all  gases  except  six, — nitrous  oxide,  marsh  gas, 
carbonic  oxide,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen, 
which  became  known  as  "  permanent  gases."  The 
scientists  kept  on  with  their  attempts  to  attain 
still  lower  temperatures,  and  finally,  in  May,  1898, 
Professor  Dewar,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  an- 
nounced that  nitrogen  and  helium  had  been  lique- 
fied, and  no  such  thing  as  a  "  permanent  gas  "  is 
now  known. 

Professor  Dewar's  Method  of  Cooling. 
Instead  of  using  the  vibration  plan  to  produce 
cold,   Professor   Dewar  used   a   new   refrigerating 
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process,  founded  on  the  idea  of  accumulating  the 
cooling  effect  of  an  expanding  gas  by  allowing 
the  expansion  to  take  place  through  a  small  orifice 
into  a  chamber  in  which  the  coil  containing  the 
compressed  gas  was  held.  So  beautifully  does 
this  principle  work,  that  in  the  apparatus  now 
used  compressed  air  passing  into  the  coil  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  without  other  means  of  re- 
frigeration begins  to  liquefy  in  about  six  minutes — 
a  result  that  seems  almost  miraculous  when  it  is 
understood  that  the  essential  mechanism  by  which 
this  is  brought  about  is  contained  in  a  cylinder 
only  seventeen  inches  long  and  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  It  was  with  this  marvellous  apparatus 
tnat  Professor  Dewar  liquefied  hydrogen. 

With  the  aid  of  an  extraordinarily  successful 
vessel  for  holding  liquefied  gases,  a  receptacle  in- 
vented by  himself, — consisting  chiefly  of  a  glass 
vessel  with  double  walls  inclosing  a  vacuum — 
Professor  Dewar  has  made  still  further  advances 
beyond  the  liquefaction  of  hydrogen.  The  final 
goal  is  the  point  of  absolute  zero,  at  which  the 
heat  vibrations  of  matter  are  supposed  to  be  ab- 
solutely stilled. 

Only  14  Degrees  from   Absolute  Zero. 

Theoretically,  this  point  lies  272  deg.  below  the  Centi- 
grade zero.  Liquid  hydrogen,  at  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, has  a  temperature  of  —  237  deg.  Solid  hydrogen — 
which    Professor  Dewar  produced  in  August,   1899,  by 
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allowing  liquid  hydrogen  to  boil  in  a  vacuum— is  believed 
to  reach  a  temperature  of  —  258  deg.  C,  or  only  14  deg. 
from  the  absolute  zero.  A  gap  of  14  deg.  C.  surely  does 
not  seem  so  very  great.  But,  like  the  gap  that  separ- 
ated Nansen  from  the  geographical  pole,  it  is  a  very 
hard  road  to  travel. 

And  when  the  goal  is  reached,  what  will  be  revealed.' 
That  is  a  question  as  full  of  fascination  for  the  physicist 
as  the  North  Pole  mystery  has  ever  been  for  the 
generality  of  mankind.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the 
other,  any  attempt  to  answer  it  to-day  must  partake 
largely  of  the  nature  of  a  guess,  yet  certain  forecast- 
may  be  made  with  reasonable  probability.  Thus,  it 
seems  likely  that  at  the  absolute  zero  all  matter  will 
have  the  form  which  we  term  solid;  and,  moreover,  a 
degree  of  solidity— of  tenacity  and  compactness — greater 
than  ever  otherwise  attained.  All  chemical  activity- 
will  presumably  have  ceased,  and  any  existing  com- 
pound will  retain  its  chemical  composition  unaltered 
so  long  as  absolute  zero  pertains;  though  in  many,  if 
not  in  all,  cases,  the  tangible  properties  of  the  sub- 
stance— its  colour,  for  example,  and  perhaps  its  crys- 
talline texture  -will  be  so  altered  that  it  is  no  longer 
recognisable  by  ordinary  standards,  any  more  than 
one  would  ordinarily  recognise  a  mass  of  snow-like  crys- 
tals as  air. 

It  has.  indeed,  been  suggested  that  at  absolute  zero 
all  matter  may  take  the  form  of  an  impalpable  pow- 
der, the  forces  of  cohesion  being  destroyed  with  the  vi- 
brations of  heat.  But  experiment  gives  no  warrant  to 
this  forecast,  since  cohesion  seems  to  increase  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  decrease  of  the  heat  vibrations. 
Still  less  warrant  is  there  for  a  visionary7  forecast,  at 
one  time  entertained,  that  at  about  zero  matter  will 
utterly  disappear. 

But  one  cannot  answer  with  so  much  confidence  the 
suggestion  that  matter  at  zero  may  take  on  properties 
hitherto  quite  unknown,  and  making  it,  perhaps,  differ 
as  much  from  the  conventional  solid  as  the  solid  differs 
from  the  liquid,  or  this  from  the  gas. 

THE    EXPANSION    OF    AN    AUSTRALIAN    INDUSTRY. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Palmer,  of  Vitadatio  fame,  whose  adver- 
tisements appear  regularly  in  our  columns,  is  leaving 
Australia  for  the  United  Kingdom,  where  he  intends 
to  establish  the  business.  The  sale  of  this  wonderful 
Herbal  Remedy  has  grown  to  such  an  extent — being 
now  obtainable  in  the  remotest  districts  of  Australasia 
and  New  Zealand — that  Mr.  Palmer  has  decided  to  carry 
it  through  the  world.  From  Great  Britain  he  will  go 
to  America.  But  his  departure  is  not  for  good;  he 
hopes  to  visit  Australia  in  about  twelve  or  eighteen 
months.  As  he  leaves  the  end  of  March,  his  time  is, 
consequently,  short  and  fully  occupied,  and  no  time 
should  be  lost  by  those  desiring  either  a  personal  in- 
terview or  direct  correspondence. 

The  business  will  be  carried  on  as  usual  during  Mr. 
Palmer's  absence  at  his  various  depots. 

He  has  our  hearty  good  wishes  for  his  success  in  the 
old  and  other  lands  he  will  visit  to  extend  his  already 
mammoth  business. 
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2.000,000  Birring  Folk. 

READ    REGULARLY 

Cbe  farm  Journal  of  America, 

So  must  you,  to  be  up  to  date,  and  make  money.  America  leads  the  world  in  agriculture,  and  the  "Farm 
Journal  "  is  the  greatest  farming  paper  published  in  America.  Why  have  a  Mortgage  on  the  Farm,  Debt  at  the  Store, 
Leaky  Roofs,  Poor  Crops,  Sick  Cows,  Rheumatism,  Sour  Bread,  Hole  in  the  Pocket,  Dyspeptic  Stomach,  Skeleton  in 
the  Closet,  or  any  other  pain  or  trouble,  when  you  can  get  the  "Farm  Journal"  for  twelve  months  ioi  5,'-,  or  for  five 
years  for  15/-  if  ordered  now  ?  The  proprietors  are  determined  to  get  100,000  subscribers  in  Australasia  in  the  next 
twelve  months,  and  are  therefore  making  this  special  five-year  offer  (3d.  monthly  only)  to  strongly  introduce  the 
journal.  Fancy  the  greatest,  most  practical,  progressive,  helpful  farming  paper  in  the  world  for  only  3d.  per  month, 
sent,  post  free,  direct  from  head  office  in  America  ! 


WHAT    THE 
"  FARM 
JOURNAL9 


might  know  that  the  nan  who  lives  heie  doesn't  take  the  "Farm  Journal,"  and  never 

The  "  Farm  Journal"  is  the  great  American  farm  and  village  paper,  and  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
farming  paper  in  the  world.  It  is  good  everywhere,  yces  everywhere  ;  twenty-five  years  old,  yet  young  in  spirit ; 
likes  fun  ;  full  of  go  and  gumption  ;  hits  the  nail  square  on  the  head  and  not  the  thumb  ;  stops  when  it  has  s«id 
it ;  knows  what  to  leave  out ;  no  long  tiresome  essays  to  put  you  to  sleep  ;  clean,  no  quack  medical  advei  tise- 
ments,  so  does  not  have  to  be  hid  from  the  children  ;  delights  the  women-folk  ;  shows  the  bright  side  of  things  ; 
the  boys  and  girls  look  eagerly  for  it ;  tells  all  about  plain  farming,  fruit-growing,  trucking,  dairying  the  care 
of  stock,  gardening,  poultry,  bees  ;  in  fact  it  is  cut  to  fit  you  and  will  fit  every  person  of  the  right  shape.  Read 
list  of  articles  on  next  page  for  proof. 


This  man  does  take  it— he  is  one  of  our  folks 


snd  Money  Order,  Postal  Notes  or  Stamps,  5;-  One  Year,  Post  Free;  15/-  Five  Years,  Post  Free,  to 
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Cbe  farm  Journal  of  America 

FOR    JANUARY. 

In  addition  to  a  great  wealth  of  short,  pithy  pars,  on  almost  every  subject 
of  interest  to  farmers,  the   "Farm  Journal"  for  January  contains  the  following: 


CALENDAR     FOR     THE     MONTH. 

Showing  different  phases  of  the  moon. 

POEM-THE    LIGHT    IN    THE    FARMHOUSE    WINDOW, 

by  F.  W.  Hutt. 
HIGH    FARMING    AT    ELMWOOD,    by    Jacob    Biggie. 

The  continuation  of  a  series  of  plain,  practical  ar- 
ticles on  scientific  farming,  by  one  of  the  great- 
est authorities  in  America. 

POEM     PLENTY     O'     WORK. 
DAIRY     AND     STOCK. 

A  cluster  of  short  paragraphs,  full  of  "  snap  "  and 
information. 


THE    BUSY    BEE,    by    F.    G.    Herman 
VINCENT'S    BUDGET. 

Caring     for     potatoes 


Waggons     and     harness.— 
-Harvesting    the    ice    crop, 


Tim. 


HOR8E     TALK,    by 
BRISTLES,    by    "George," 

Pointed   paragraphs   on   Pigs. 
FEMININE     DAIRY     WISDOM,    by    Dorothy   Tucker. 
MUTTON     CHOPS. 

Hints  re  Handling  Sheep. 
NOTES     AND     QUERIES. 

Twenty     Paragraphs      from      Everywhere— mostly 
signed  by  practical  farmers. 

A   FEW    DON'TS    FOR  THE    FEED  LOT  AND   THE    FAT- 
TENING   PEN,    by    James    of   Kansas. 
AILMENTS    AND    REMEDIES, 

by  E.  Mayhew  Michener,  V.M.D. 

Is  the  horse  sound? — Better  know  before  you  buy 
him. — How  to  tell. 

FAMILIAR    TALKS,    by  a    New   England    Farmer. 
Selling    sweet    cream. — Increasing    demand. — Diffi- 
culties and  waste  in  its  production. — Compara- 
tive profits. — Treatment  of  farm  animals. — Rats, 
etc. 


MULES    ARE    BOSS,    by    Elliott. 

ABOUT    BREAKING    THE    MULE,    by    a    Kentuckian, 

WESTERN    ZEPHYRS,   by  James  of  Kansas. 

Racy  notes  of  farming  events  in  the  West. 
THE    POULTRY    YARD. 

A    PIGEON     NEST-CABINET,    by   E.   F.    Barry. 
CHOLERA    AND    ROUP,    by    Dr.   N.   W.   Sanborn. 
POULTRY    PICKINGS,   by    Mrs.    May   Taylor. 
THAT    FAMOUS    POULTRY    FARM. 
FOOT    NOTES. 

Short  .signed  pars,  on  all  subjects    from  subscribers. 

SAYINGS   AND    DOINGS;    ODD    MENTION;    NEARLY    FIFTY    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A  five-years'  subscription  to  the  "Farm  Journal"  at  15/-  would  be  a  handsome  present  for  a  farming  friend 
A  single  year  costs  5/-.     Send  in  name  and  address,  and  we  will  notify  the  gift  by  a  neatly  printed  and  worded  card 
Sample  Copy  sent  to  any  Address  on  receipt  of  one  Penny  Stamp. 


Wasteful    economy 

etc. 
HARVESTING  *.CE  ON  THE  HUDSON,  by  F.  H.  Sweet. 
LAY     UP    FOR    THE    WINTER. 

LAW    FOR    THE    FAT!VI, 

by  A.   H.  Throckmorton,   Attorney-at-Law. 

POEM-WITH    THE    HOME    FOLKS,    by    F.   W.    Hutt. 

FARMERS'    PROBLEMS. 

Fourteen    short    editorial   articles,   discussing   ques- 
tions of  moment  to  farmers. 

TOPICS    IN    SEASON. 

POEM— THE    NEW    YEAR,    by    Emma    B.    French. 

TRUCK    AND    SMALL    FRUIT. 

How  to  grow  strawberries,  currants,  berries,  etc., 

with  success. 
SAN    JOSE    SCALE-LOUSE. 

An  exhaustive  discussion  of  fumigation  and  other 

methods  of  dealing  with  the  pest. 
A    LITTLE    FERTILISER    TALK. 

Conditions  of  its  economical  use. — Profitable  with 

good  farming.— How  to  buy  at  right  prices. — A 

hint    on   home   mixing,    etc. 
HEART    PROBLEMS,    by   Aunt   Harriet. 
HOW    TO    DRESS. 
THE    HOUSEHOLD. 

NEW    YEAR    THOUGHTS,    by    Mary   Sydney. 
POEM-THE    VILLAGE    DOCTOR,    by   F.  W.    Hutt. 
AN    UNCLOUDED    HOME. 

CONCERNING    CERTAIN    DOMESTIC    AFFAIRS. 
HOMELY    WRINKLES. 
HOW    TO    DO    THINGS. 
NUTS    AND    RAISINS. 
ABOUT    CURING    BEEF.      - 

THE    FAMILY    DOCTOR,    by    F.   W.    St.    John,    M.D. 
OUR    YOUNG    FOLKS. 

A  standard  feature  for  our  boys  and  girls,  in  poetry, 

prose,  and  picture. 
POEM— TO    A    FARMER,    by   Laura   M.   Ford. 


A    PROFITABLE    VILLAGE    GARDEN, 

by   A   New    Hampshire  Woman. 
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A  good  Business  Man 
cannot  afford  to  carry  an 
inaccurate  watch — Time 
is  money. 


FRONTAGE  1*00  FEET 


W*tch  C»»«  Factory 


"Accu  rate-lo-the-Second " 

DUEBER-HAMPDEN 

WATCHES 

are  made  in  the  only  factory  in 
the  world  where  a  complete  watch 
(both  case  and  movement)  is  made, 
and  are  fully  guaranteed.  "Lever 
Set"  and  cannot  "set"  in  pocket. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK:  —  "GUIDE  TO   WATCH  BUYERS" 

Every  watch  is  so  marked  that  anyone  can  tell  its  quality.  No  dealer 
can  deceive  you  when  you  purchase  a  Dueber-Hampden  Watch.  Look  for 
the  name  Dueber  in  the  case.  Look  for  these  trade  marks  engraved  on  the 
movements. 

"The  400"  -----         for  ladlej 

•'John  Hancock,"  21  jewels.  -  -       for  gentlemen 

"Special  Railway,"  ai  and  23  jewels,  for  railway  men,  etc. 

DUEBER-HAMPDEN  WATCH   WORKS,   Canton.  Ohio.   US  A 
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NATURE'S    PLEASANT    LAXATIVE. 


California 


Syrup  of  Figs 


brings  health,  comfort,  and  enjoyment  of  life  to  all 
who  have  experienced  its  beneficent  laxative  and 
purifying  properties.  It  has  given  complete  satis- 
faction to  millions,  and  has  met  with  the  general 
approval  of  the  medical  profession,  because  it  acts 
simply  and  naturally  upon  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 
bowels,  without  weakening  them,  and  is  absolutely 
free  from  every  objectionablei  quality  and  sub- 
stance. Too  mild  and  gentle  in  its  action  to  be 
classed  as  an  ordinary  purgative,  it  is  nevertheless 
prompt  and  unfailing  in  the  permanent  cure  of 
Habitual  Constipation,  Torpid  Liver,  Biliousness, 
Indigestion,  Dyspepsia,  Nausea,  Depression,  Sick 
Headache,  Stomachic  Pains,  and  all  disorders 
arising  from  a  debilitated  or  irregular  condition  of 
the  liver  and  stomach.  This  painless  remedy  is 
specially  prepared  by  a  process  known  only  to  the 
California  Fig  Syrup  Company,  and  its  palatability 
and  other  exceptional  qualities  have  made  it  the 
most  popular  remedy  known.  It  acts  in  harmony 
with  nature  ;  it  is  alike  beneficial  to  the  babe  and 
the  mother,  to  the  invalid  and  to  the  strong  robust 
man,  when  bilious  or  constipated,  and  is  therefore 
the  best  of  family  remedies. 

THE  GOOD  IT  COFS  IS  PERMANENT. 


California 
Syrup  of  Figs 

and  look  for  the  name  and  trade  mark  of  the 

CALIFORNIA   FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

Of  all  Chemists,  1/1$  and  1/9 

Depot  : 
22  SNOW  HILL.  LONDON,  ENS 
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